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To the Right Honourable 

Philip Lord Hardwicki 

Lord High Chancellor of Great- 
Britain*, 
My Lordy 

AS no one has exercife 
the Powers of Speec 
with jufter and more univerfs 
applaufe, than yourfelf; 
have prefumed to infcribe th 
following Treatife to you 
Lordfhip, its End being t 
inveftigate the Principles c 
thofe Powers. It has a fai 
ther claim to your Lore 
{hip's Patronage, by bein 
connedled in fome degree wit 
that politer Literature, whicF 
in the moft important fcene 
A a c 

♦ The above Dedication is printed as it originally ftoc 
the Author being defirous that what he intended as real R 
; to the nob^ Lord, when living, ihould now be co 
' , as a Teftimony of Gratitude to his Memory. 
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of Buiineis, you have ftill 
found time to cultivate. With 
regard to myfelf, if what I have 
written be the fruits of that 
Security and Leifiire, obtained 
by living under a mild and free 
Government 5 to whom for this 
am I more indebted, than to 
yourLordftiip, whether I con- 
fider you as a Legiflator, or 
as a Magiftrate, the firft both 
in dignity and reputation ? 
Permit me therefore thus pub- 
licly to aflure your Lordihip, 
that with thegreateft gratitude 
and reipeft I am. My Lord, 

Tour Lord/hip's moft ohligedf 

and moft obedient bumble Servant^ 



0/r. 1,1751. 



James Harris. 



PREFACE. 

.^HE chief Endy propojed. by the 
"^ Author of this Treatife in mak- 
ing it public y has been to excite his 
Readers to curiofity and inquiry ; 
not to teach them himfelf by prolix 
and formal LeBuresy (from the effi- 
cacy of which he has little expeEiation) 
but to induce them^ if poffibhy to be- 
come Teachers to themf elves y by an im- 
partial ufe of their own underfland- 
ings. He thinks nothing more abfurd 
than the common notion of InfiruBion^ 
as if Science were to be poured into 
the Mindy like water into a cijlern^ 
that paffively waits to receive all that 
comes. The growth of Knowledge he 
rather thinks to refemble the growth 
of Fruit ; however external caufes 
may in fame degree co-operatCy it is 
the internal vigour^ and virtue of 
A3 the 
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the tree^ that mufi ripen the jukes to 
their juji maturity. 

This then, namely, the exciting 
men to inquire for them/elves into 
fuhjeSls worthy of their contemplationy 
this the Author declares to have been 
his firfi and principal motive for 
appearing in print. Next to that, 
as he has always been a lover of 
Letters, he would willingly approve 
his Jludies to the liberal and inge- 
nuous. He has particularly named 
th^fe, in diflinEiion to others', becaufe^ 
as his Jludies were never profecuted 
with the leaji regard to lucre, fo they 
are no way calculated for any lucra- 
tive End, The liberal therefore and 
ingenuous (whom he has mentioned 
already) are thofe, fo whofe perufal 
he offers what he has written. Should 
they judge favourably of his attempt, 
f>e may not perhaps hefitate to confefs. 

Hoc juvat et melli eft.— 

For 
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g fQ For tbo he hopes he cannot he char^ 

*with the foolijb love of vain Pra. 
he has no defire to be thought ina 

j„j^ /erenti or infenjibie to boneft Famt 

'nto 

\f^ FroM the influence of thefe fen 

^gg„ fnentSy he has endeavoured to treat 

fg^ fubjeSi with as much order ^ corre 

)^f nefsi andperfpicuity nsinhispvwi 

Qf ' and if he has failed^ he can faj 

.Q^^ fay (according to the vulgar phra^ 

f^g_ that the failure has been hir mis/ 

fffgj tuncy and not his fault* Hefcoi 

;^/^ thofe trite and contemptible meth 

^^fggl of anticipating pardon for a bad pi 

f.jjgY formanccy that " it was the ha 

"^ fruits of a feiv idle hours ^ ivHt 

merely for private amufemen 

never re'Oifed 5 publijhed agai 

confenty at the importunity 

friends^ copies (God knows ho 

^pf " having by ftealth gotten abroad 

,fgr^ with other ft ale jargon of equal fc 

hood and inanity. May we not 

•p^^ fuch Prefacers^ If What they alli 

A ^ 



cra- 
and 
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be true, what has the world to do 
with them and their crudities ? 

As to the Book itfelf, it can fay 
t^is in its behalf^ that it does not 
merely confine itfelf to what its title 
promifes, but expatiates freely into 
whatever is collateral', aiming on 
every occafion to rife in its inquiries., 
and to pafs-, as far as pofftble, from , 
fmall matters to the greateft. Nor 
is it formed merely upon fentiments 
that are now infafbion, or fupported 
only byfuch authorities as are modern. 
Many Authors are quoted, that now- 
a-days are but little fiudied \ and 
fome perhaps, whofe very names are 
hardly known* 

*The Fate indeed of antient Authors 
(as we have happened to mention them) 
is not unworthy of our notice, A 
few of themfurvive in the Libraries 
of the learned, where fome venerable 
Folio, that fiill goes by their name. 
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jufi fuffices to give them a kind of 
nominal exifience. The reji have 
long fallen into a deeper obfcurityy 
their very names^ when mentioned^ 
affeSiing us as little^ as the namesy 
when we read them^ of thofe fubordi- 
nate Heroes ^ " 

Alcaadrumque, Haliumque, No- 
emonaque, Prytanimque. 

Now if a7t Author y not cojitent 
with the more eminent of antient 
Writers^ fjould venture to bring his 
reader into fuch company as thefe 
lafty among people (in the fajhion- 
able phrafe) that nobody knows ; 
what ufage^ what quarter can he 
have reafon to expeSi f Should the 
Author of thefe fpeculations have 
done this (and it is to be feared he 
has) what method had he beji take in 
a circuihjiance fo critical? — Let us 
fuppofe him to apologize in the befi 
manner he cany and in confequence 
of this y to fuggeji as follows — 

He\ 
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He hopes there will be found d 

fleafure in the contemplation of an^ 

tient fentitnentSy as the view of an^ 

tient ArchiteEiure^ tho in ruinSy has 

fomething venerable. Add to thisy 

what from its anfiquity is but little 

Inowny has from that very circum-^ 

Jlancethe recommendation of novelty \ 

fo that berey as in other injlancesf 

Extremes may be faid to meet. 

Farther Jiilly as the Author Sy whom 

he has quotedy lived in various agesy 

and in diflant countries ; fome in the 

full maturity ^Grecian and Roman 

Literature ; fome in its declenfion ; 

and others in periods fill more bar- 

barousy and depraved y it may afford 

perhaps no unpleafing fpeculationy to 

fee bow the same Reason has at all 

times prevailed \ how there is one 

Truth, like one Sun y that has ^«- 

lightened human Intelligence through 

, every agey and faved it from the 

- darhnefs both of Sophifry and Er^ 

ror, 

Nothing 
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Nothing can tnore tend to enlarge 
the Mindy than ibefe extenfive views 
ofMen, and human Kntmlege \ no- 
thing can more effeSiually take us off 
from the foolijh admif'atim of what 
is immediately before our eyesy and 
help us to a jufter eflimate both af 
frefent Men^ and prefent Litera- 
ture. 

It is perhaps too much the cafe with 
the multitude in every nation^ that as 
they know little beyond themf elves, and 
their own affairs, fo out of this nar- 
row fphere ofknowlege, they think no- 
thing worth knowing. Aswe^MTotis 
by ourfituation live divided from the 
whole worldy this perhaps will be 
found to be more remarkably our cafe. 
And hence the reafon, that ourfiudies 
are ufually fatisfied in the works of 
our own Countrymen', that in Philo- 
fophy, in Poetry, in every kind of 
fubjeSi, whether ferious or ludicrous^ 
whether facred , or profane^ we think 
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ferfeSiion with ourfelvesy and that it 
isfuperjluous to fearch farther, 

The Author of this Treatife would 
ly no means detraSi from the juft 
honours due to thofe of his Country- 
nten^ who either in the prefentj or 
preceding age^ have fo illuftrioujly 
adorned it. But tho* he can with 
fleafure and Jincerity join in celebra- 
ting their deferts^ he would not have 
the admiration of thefe^ or of ai^ 
other few^ to pafs thro blind excefs 
into a contempt of all others. Were 
fuch Admiration to become univerfaly 
an odd event would follow ; a few 
learned Men, without any fault of 
' their own, would contribute in a man- 
ner to the extinSiion of Letters, 

A like evil to that of admiring 
only the authors of our own agCy is 
that of admiring only the authors of 
one particular Science. There is in- 
deed- in this lafi prejudice fometbing 

pecu^ 
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peculiarly unfortunate^ and thai tSy • 
the more excellent the Science, ihe 
more likely it will be found to produce 
this effeSi, 

There are few Sciences more in-^ 
trinfically valuable, than Mathe- 
matics. // is hard indeed to ftry^ 
to which they have more contribt(tedy 
whether to the Utilities of Life, or to 
the fublimefi parts of Science, Th^ 
are the nobleft Praxis of Logic, or 
UNIVERSAL Reasoning. It is thro 
them we may perceive, how the^fiated 
Forms of Syllogifm are exemplified in 
one^ubjeB, namely the Predicament 
of Quantity. By marking the force 
of thefe Forms, as they are applied 
here, we may be enabled to apply 
them of ourfelves elfewhcre. Nay 
farther fiill — by viewing the Mind, 
during its procefs in thefe fyllogiftic 
employments, we may come to know 
in part, what kind of Being it is ; 
fince Mind, like other Powers^ can 
12 be 
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Be Mfy known from its Operations. 
Whoever therefore will fludy Mathe- 
matics in- this view, will become net 
only ly Mathematics a more expert 
Logician, aftd by Logic a more ra- 
tional Mathematician, but a wifer 
Pbilofopber, and an acuter Reafoner, 
in all the poffible fubjeBs either of 
fcience or deliberatim. 

But when Mathematics, inftead of 
Being applied to this excellent purpofe^ 
4sre ufed not to exemplify Logic, but 
to fupply its place } m wonder if 
Logic pafs into contempt, and if 
Mathematics, inflead of furthering 

fcience, become in faSi an obfiacle. 
For when men, knowing nothing of 
that Reafoning which is univerfal, 
^ome to attach themf elves for years 
Xfi a fingle Species, a fpecies wholly 
involved in Lines and Numbers 
only ; they grow infenfibty to believe 
thefe lajl as infeparable from all Rea-^ 

foning, as the poor Indians thought 
f (Foery 
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ons, every horfiman to be infeparable from 

the- kis borfe. 

mt 

pert And thus we fee the ufe^ nay tbe 

ra- necej/ity of enlarging our literary 

vi/er '^- views, left even Knowlege itfdlf 

meTy Jhould obftruSi its own growth, and 

r of perform infome meafure tbe part ef 

ignorance and barbarity^ 

td of Such then is the /Apology made by 

pofe, the Author of this Treatife, for the 

but multiplicity of antient quotations, 

tr if with which he has filled his Book. If 

d if he can excite in his readers a properf 

Ttng fpirit of curiofity ; if he can help in 

■acle, the leaft degree to enlarge the bounds 

^ of of Science ; to revive the decaying 

irfal, tafte of antient Literature ; to lejfen 

uars the bigotted contempt of every thing 

Mly not modern 5 and to ajfert to Authors 

ibers of every age their juft portion of 

dieve tfleem ; if he can in the leaft degree 

Rea- contribute to tbefe ends, he hopes it 

mght piay be a^owfdf that be has done a 

rvery fervice 
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fervice to mankind. Should thtsfer- 
vice be a reafon for his Work tofur- 
vivBy he has confeji already^ it 'would 
he no unpleafing event. Should the 
contrary happen^ he tnufi acquiefce 
in its fate^ and let it peaceably^ 
pafs to thofe dejlined regions^ whither 
the produBions of modern Wit are 
every day pcijftngy 

^in vicum vendentem tus et 

odores. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

^he Reader is dejired to take notice^ that 
as often as the author quotes V. I. p. Gfr. 
be refers to Three Treatifes publijhedfrjl in 
me Volume y O£tavo, in the year 1745. 
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BOOK I. 

CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Deftgn of the Whole. 

IF Men by nature had been framed Ch.L 
for Solitude, they had never felt an 
Impulfe to converfe one with an- 
other : And if, like lower Animals, they 
had been by nature irrational, they could 
not have recognized the proper Subjedts 
of Difcourfe. Since Speech then is the 
joint Energie of our beft and nobleft Fa- 
culties («), (that is to fay, of our Rea-- 
B fon 

{a) See V. 1. p. 147 to 169. See alfo Note xv. 
p. s^2> and Notexix. p. 2961 dftfae ftiae Volume. 
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Ch.I. fon and o\xv foetal AffeSiion J being withal 
oxiv peculiar Ornament and Diftindtion, as 
Men I thofc Inquiries may furely be deemed 
interefting as well as liberal^ which jeither 
fearch how Speech may be naturally re- 
fohedi or how, when refolved, it may 
be again combined. 

Here a large field for fpeculating opens 
before us. We may either behold Speech, 
as divided into its confiituent Parts, as a 
Statue may be divided into its fcveral 
Limbs; or elfc, as refolved into its Matter 
and Form, as the fame Statue may be re- 
folved into its Marble and Figure. 

These different Analyjings or Refolu- 
tions conftitute what we call {b) Philo- 
sophical, or Universal Grammar* 

When 

[b) Grammaticam etiafn bipartita?n poncmus^ ut alia 
Jit Uterarin^ alia philofophica, ^c. Bacon, dd Augm, 
ScicKt, VL I. And fooii after he adds — Verunitatimi, 
hac if fa re moniti, co\;itatione complcxi fumus Grammati^ 
cam qtiofukim, qua non anahf^iam verborum ad invicartj 
fidanabpam iiUgr verba et res fius xauoocm feduH vu> 
qtdratm 
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When we have viewed Speech thus Ch»Iir 
analjifed, we may then coniider it, as ^""^"^ 
compounded. And here in the firft place 
we may contemplate that {c) Syntbefis^ 
which 6y combining Jimple Terms produces 
a Truths then by combining two Truths 
produces a third ; and thus others, and 
others, in continued Demonftration, till 
we are led, as by a road, into the regions 
of Science* 

Now this is t\izXjiiperior and moft ex- 
cellent iSy;//^^^/?^, which alone applies itfelf 
to our IntelleSl or Reafon, and which to 
B 2 conduA 

(f) Artftotle faysi*— T«^ i\ Kuld fJLuitfAiaw «-u/*- 

MvMguv^y AfuxO*, rf£;t«, vixjt — Of tijrfe words 
which are fpokcn without ComeStion^ there is no on$ 
either true or faJfc ; as for inftcnce^ Man^ white^ 
runnethj conquereth. Cat, C. 4» So again in the be- 
ginning of his Treatife De Intcrpretationey ir«f i yaf 
fvvSceriy 7^ i%ai^iviy cr> to ^iMiiq re x) to aATjOfV* 
Trur and Falfe are fen in Compoftion and Divifton. 
Compofition makes affirmative Truth, Divifion makes 
negative^ yet both alike bring Terms together, and To 
Ar therefore maybe called fyn^eticali 
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Ch,I. conduft according to Rule, conftitutc* 
""'" the Art of Logic, 

After this we may turn to thoft 
{d) inferior Compofitions, which are pro- 

dudivc 



(J) Ammonius in his Comment on the Treatifif 
Tii^i EflAH¥iiaqi p. 53, gives the following Extract 
from Thcophrajius^ ^ich is here infertcd at length, as 
well for the Excellence of the Matter, as becaufe it is 
not (I believe) elfcwherc extant. 

o p\ocro(p^ 0£offar®*) tSj rs IIPOS TOTS 
AKPOXliMENOirS, ok x) cm/xaiVf* ti, x) t?j 
nPOZ TA nPATMATA, uVej «v A^ywy vrtt- 

<rtv «JI5 T7i\ nPOi: TOYS AKPOATAS kaU^ 
^/vftjla* zjo*u7»x^ 3^ pTj1op»xii, J»oT* ff yov aJJarj cjcAs- 
yctrOai Tft <rti*,yirt^OL ruv ivoiAoiruiv, iwoi [ati rd xoufi 
9^ iiini^iV[Aii/ay 7^ raiJTOc iy»f[AOifiuq ^vfAirXUttp «X- 
XiiX»K, W J»« T8T«y 9^ ru¥ riroig iTrojttjywi^, oTpy 
exfriviiagy yXuxuTTjT©^, x) twv aAA«> I Jfwv, it* ti /*«- 

^xXafA^MOfAipuVy oitroLi rs rov aKgoocrtiu, >^ £X9rX?^al. 
p^ zD-pof T^i^ z3-f»'9w ;^£*f w9£vl« £;t«»j'' T?? J« yt nPOS 
TA TIPAFMATA tS Xoya cr^ia-tug fiXicroffl^ 
%jfony»[^iyfioi sti/aiAiio'/Jaii t9^ ti vJ/ivJi^ ^ifAfyp^uv* 
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duftive of the Pathetic ^ and the P/m- Ch,I, 
font in alji their kinds. Thefe latter Com- 

pofitioos 

9^ TO o^YiOU a^oJ'ftxvuc The Rilatim of Speech he^ 
ing twofold (as the Phibfopher Theophraftus ' hath 
fettled it) one to the Hearers, to whom it explaim 
fffnetl^ng^ and one to the Things, concerning which 
the Speaker propofes to perfuade his Hearers : Tf^tb 
refpeSl to the firft Relation^ that which regards the 
Hbarirs, are employed Poetry and Rhetoric. Thus 
it becomes tfje hufinefs of thefe two, to feUei the mo/l 
refpeSlable JVordsy and not thoje that are common and 
of vu^ar life, and to conneH fuch Words harmonioufty 
one with another^ fo as thro* thefe things and their 
confetpunceSy fuch fis Perjpicuity, Delicacy, and the 
Oiber Forms of Eloquence^ together with Copiotfnefs and 
Brevity, aU employed in their proper feafon, to lead 
the Hearer, andflrike him, and hold him vanqmjhed by 
the power of Perfuafion. On $be fontrary, qs to the 
Relation of Speech to Things, here the Philbfopher 
will be found to have a principal employ, as well in 
refuting the Falfe, as in demonftrating the True. 

SanSlius fpeaks degaiuly on the iame Subjed. 
Qreavif Deus hominem rationis participem; cui, quia 
Sociabilem effe voluit, magno pro munere dedit Sei- 
monem. . Sermoni autem perficiendo tres opifices adhi- 
hiit. Prima efl Grammatica, quse ab oratione foUt^ 
fifms isf barbarifmos expeUit ; fecunda Dialedtica, 
qua in Sermonis veritate verfatur -, tertia Rhetorica, 
qua omatum Sermonis tantum exquirit. Min. 1. i, 
C. 2f 

B3 
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Ch.I. pofitions afpire not to the Intelled, hut 
being addrefled to the Imagination, the. 
AffeSHonSy and the Senfe^ become from 
their difFcreht Heighthings either Rhe- 
toric or iPoETRY. 

Nor need we neceffarily view thefc 
Arts diftindlly and apart ; we may ob- 
ferve, if we pleafe, how perfeftly they 
co-incide- Grammar is equally requi- 
fite to every one of the reft. And though 
Logic may indeed fubfift without Rhe- 
toric or Poetry, yet fo neceflary to 
thefe laft is a found and CQrre<ft Logic, 
that without it, they are no better than 
warbling Trifles, 

NoyiT all thefe Inquiries (as we have 
iaid already) and fuch others arifing from 
them as are of ftill fublimer Contempla- 
tion, (of which in the Sequel there may 
be poflibly not a few) may with juftice be 
deemed Inquiries both interefting and 
liberal. 



At 
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At prefcnt we fliall poftpone the whole Ch. !• 
fynthetical Part, (that is to (ay. Logic and ^-"'^^''^ 
Rhetoric) and confine ourfelves to the 
analytical, that is to fay. Universal 
Grammar. In this we fhall follow 
the Order, that we have above laid down, 
firft dividing Speech, as a Whole, into 
its constituent Parts; then refolving 
it, as a Composite, into its Matter 
and Form; two Methods of Analyfis 
very different in their kind, and which 
lead to a variety of very different Specu- 
lations. 

. Should any one obje6t, that in the 
courfe of our Inquiry we fometimes dcr 
fcend to things, which appear trivial and 
low ; let him look upon the effefts, to 
which thofe things contribute, then from 
the Dignity of the Confequences, let him 
honour the Principles. 

The following Story may not impro- 
perly be here inferted; ** When the Fame 
B 4 • ** of 
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•' of Heraclitus was celebrated through't 
" out Greece^ there were certain perfons, 
** that had a curiofity to fee fo great a 
'* Man. They came, and, as it happen-? 
'* ed, found him warming himfelf in a 
** Kitchen. The mean ncfs of the place 
*' occafioned them to ftop ; upon which 
*• the Philofopher thus accofted them— 
*'■ Enter (fays he) boldly, for herb 
•' too there are Gods (^).-' 

We fhall only add, that as the^e is no 
part of Nature too mean for the Divine 
Prefence ; fo there is no kind of Subjed, 
having its foundation in Nature, that is 
below the Dignity of a philofophical In- 
quiry. 

(/) Sec Art/lot. de Part. AntmaL 1. i. c. 5* 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. II. 

Concerning the Analyfin^ of Speech into iti 
fmalleji Parts ^ 

THOSE things, vfhich^vt Jirjl to Na- Ch. 11, 
turCy are notjirji to Man. Nature 
begins from Caufes, and thence defcends 
to Effe£fs. Ifuman Perceptions firft open 
upon EffeSlsy and thence by flow degrees 
afcend to Caufes. Often had Mankind 
feen the Sun in Eclipfe, before they knew 
its Caufe to be the Moon's Interpofition ; 
much oftner had they feen thofe unceafing 
Revolutions of Summer- and Winter, of 
pay and Night, before they knew the 
Cajjfe to be the Earth's double Motion {a). 

Even 



{a) This DiftinSion of firjl to Aian^ and firji t$ 
Nature^ was greatly regarded in the Peripatetic Phi* 
lofophy. See jlrifl. Phyf. AuJcuH. 1. l« c. i. Themif^ 
tkis*% Comment on the fame, Po/ler. Aiafyt. I. f. 
c. 2. De Jnima^ 1. 2. c. 2. It leads us, when pro- 
perly regard^ to a Ytry important DiftinSion bow 
'7 tween 



T ■ 
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Ch. II. Even in Matters of Art and human Crea- 
tion, if we except a few Artifts and cri- 
tical 

twce'n Intelligence Divine and Intelligence Human, 
God may be faid to view thq Firft, as firft ; and the 
Laft, as laft ; that is, he views Effecis thro' Caufesin 
their tiiatural Order. &1am views the Lail, as firft ; 
^" '" and Ac Firft, as laft; that is, he views Caufes iSbio* 
'EffeSfSy in an tnverfe Order. And hence the 
Meaning of that Paflage in Jrjjiotle : Sa-vip yip 
, Ta . tip vvyClipiSaop if»fAmlx wpog ro fey?®* fp^i* to 
fAtV iuipUUi STW 1^ mj iijUfT^ac ^v^^f o N3^ vpic 
T» Tif f V0*£i ^avi^ireSci tuHcav* As are the Eyes of 
Bats to the Light of the Day^ fo is MarCs Intelligence 
to tiyofe OhjeH's^ thai are hy Nature the hrightejl and 
moft confpieudus of laU Things. Metaph. 1. 2. c. i. Sec 
aUo 1. y.tr. 4. and Ethic. Nicom. 1. i. c. 4. Ammomus^ 
reafoning in the fame way, fays veiy pertinently to 
the Subjeft of this Treatife — 'AyainjTov tJJ ay6p«- 
^lyy ^uVfi, €x tm oirBXsftpuv x) cuvO^Twy Itt) ra a- 
•^Ai^rcfCK ^ reXtiiripK lepolivoti' roi yip avyiira fjbZxXov 
«ruvii9»i ti/AU^, >^ yvupifAdnpa* "Outw ySir 9^ war^ 

YBTOP J^ ocv»\v(rcci tU ivouoi 7^ f^f^^f ^ rotZrot, lU 
c-uXXa6ac» Kixtivot, t!g fot^^^^y ixirr Human Na- 
ture may be well contented to advance from the more 
imperfeof and complex to the more fimple and perfect ; 
for [the complex SubjeSh are more familiar to usy and 
' hftter knoivn* Thus therefore it is that even a Child 
kmvwi how tiput a Sentence together^ andfay^ Socrates 
. a^ walkcthj 
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tied* OWcfVcrs^ the reft lobk no higher Gh, 11^ 
than to the PraBice and mere Worki 
knowing nothing of thofe Principles, on 
which the whole depends. 

Thus in Speech for example— All 
men 9 even the loweft, can fpeak their 
Mother-Tongue.' Yet how many of this 
multitude "can 'neither write, nor feven 
read ? How many of tho^fe, whd are thus 
far literate, know nothing of that Gram- 
mar, which refpefts the? Genius of their 
own Language ? How few then muft be 
thofe; who know Qrammar univer- 
sal; that Grammar y which without re- 
garding the feveral Idioms of particular 
Languages, onfy reJpeSfs thofe Principles^ 
that are ejfential to them all ? . 

'Tis our prefent Dcfign to inquire 
about this Grammar 5 in doing which we 

ihall 

walketh ; but how to sefolve this Sentence into a Noun 
emi Ferbj and thefe again into SyttableSy and Syllables 
into Letters or Elements^ hire be u at a lofs. Am. in 
Com* dc Praedic, p. 2^9* 
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^h.ll. fliall follow the Order confonantt;Oi6^^049 
Perception, as being fof that reafon the 
mpre eafy to be onderftpod. 

We (hall begin therefore firft from a 
period or Sentence, $hat combination in 
Speech, which is obvious to all, an4 
thence pafs, if poflible, to thofe its/n- 
mary Parts, which, how^y^r cflcntialj^ 

^e only obvious tq a few. 

* 

With rcfpeft therefore to the dif- 
ferent Species of Sentences, who is therq. 
£o igpotraq^ as \f v(^ addrefs him in his 
Mother-Tongue, not to know when 'tis 
Y^t affcrt, and when we quejiion-, when 'tis 
^e commfind^ and when we /r^ or wip ? 

For example, when we read in Shake^ 

Jpeare *, 

The Man, that ia(A noMuftc in bimjelf,^ 

And is not movd with concord offweet 

founds. 

Is Jit for I'reafons* u > 

Of 

♦ Merchant qf Fmice^ 
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Or in Milton*, Ch.IL 

O Friends, I bear tie tread of nimble 

feet, 
ilafting ibis noay--^ 

'tis obvious that thefe are ajfertive Sen^ 
fences, one founded upon Judgment^^thd 
other upon Senfation* 

When the Witch in Macbeth lays to 
her Companions^ 

Wbenjhall we three meet again 

In thunder, lightning, and in rain ? 

this 'tis evident is an interrogative Sen^ 
fence. 

When Macbeth fays to the'Ghoft of 
Banqub, 

^Hence, horrible Shado'W, 
Unreal Mock'ry hence /■ 

. he fpeaks an imperative Sentence, founded 
upon the paflion of hatred. 

When 
• P. L. IV. 866. 
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Ch.IL' When Milton fays in the chara^erof 

^^"^'^ his Allegro^ 

Hajiethee, Nymph ^ and bring with thee 
"Jejl and youthful Jollity, 

he too fpeaksan imperative Sentence, the* 
founded on the paflionj not of hatred but 
of lov6. 

- >-*•-■ 
When in the beginning of the Fara^ 
dife Loji we read the 'following addrefs, 

Andchiejly thou, Spirit, that dojl prefer 
Before all temples th' upright heart, and 

pure, 
InfiruB me, for thou knowjl-^ 

this is not to be called an imperative 
Sentence, tho* perhaps it bear the fame 
Form, but rather (if I may ufe the Word) 
'tis a Sentence precative or optative. 

Wh at then fhall we fay ? Are Senten- 
ces to be quoted in this manner without 
ceafingj all differing from each other in 

their 
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their ftamp and charaftcr? Are they no Ch.II. 
way reducible to certain definite Clafies ? 
If not^ they can be no objedts of rational 
comprehenfion. — Let us however try. 

'Tis a phrafe often applied to anxan, 
when fpeaking, that be /peaks Jbis mi^d ; 
as much as to fay, that his Speech qv Dif-- 
courie is a pttblifhimg f£jfrme Energie or 
Motion of bis Soul. So |t indeed is in every 
one that fpeaks, cx^pting alone the Dif- 
fembler or Hypocrite ; and he too, as far 
as poflible, affedts the appearance. 

Now the Powers of the soul (over 
and above the meer-fnutritive) may be in- 
cluded all of them in thofe of Percep- 
tion, atid thofe of Volition. By the 
Powers of Perception, I mean the 
Senfes and the IntelleSl ; by the Powers of 
Volition, I mean, in an extended fenie, 
not only the Will, but the feveral Pajions 
and Appetites ; in fhort, all that moves to 
ji£fion, wbetber rational or irrational. 

U 

m ! 

t Vid. Ariftot« dc An. II. 4« 
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fch.ll; Ip then the leading Powers of the Soirt 

^•^^~-^ be thefe two, *tis plain that every Speech 

or Sentence^ as far as it exhibits the Soul^ 

muft of courfe re/ped; one or other of 

•thefe. 

1b wtajert% then is it a Sentence which 
rcfpefts the Poifcqcs of Perception. For 
what indeed is td^^ert^ if we coniider the 
examples above allied, but to publijh 
fome Perception either of the Ser^fes or 
tbelntelleSi? ' 

Again, if we interrogate^ if we com-- 
tnand^ iivftfr^^ or if v/ewijh, (which 
in terms of Art is to fpeak Sentences /W- 
terrogative, imperative, precative, or op'>- 
tativej what do we but publifh fo many 
different Volitions ?-^For who is it that 
quejiions? He.thaf h^^a De/ire to be in- 
formed. — Who is it that commands ? He 
th^t ha« a Willy which he would have 
obey'd. — What are thgfe Beings, who 
cither mjh or pray ? Thofe, who feel 

certain 
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certain wants either for themfelves, or Ch.II. 
others* 

If then the Souts leading Powers be the 
two above mentioned, and it be true that 
all Speech is a publication of thefe Powers j 
it will follow that every Sentence 

WILL BE either A SENTENCE OF AS- 
SERTION, OR A Sentence of Voli- 
tion. And thus, by referring all of 
them to one of thefe two claiTes, have 
we found an expedient to reduce their 
infinitude (^). 



Tflt? j^ Of £x7»x«ff XiyofAihoci* (Aiyw it yvttfiKxg f^h, 
x»V &g yiydanofAty ixosroy rS^ oyruv, tHoy vZv, ^lo^* 
voiaify io^ctVy ^oivrxa-l»v x^ »iir^n<Fiif* o^ (x1ix»c i\^ 
X0(9* a,^ opiyofAiix ruv ocya^uu, i) rtay ovT(av, q r»¥ 
ioxHyrWycXov (SsAtjo-iv \iy(Cj Tff^ooLift^Wy S^vfAoy, 9^ siri- 
ivfAiXf) rcc MEN rirlot^x itin th Aoy» (rx tarx^x w 
dvofxymMy) XTTO Twv ofix\ixSv iMVXfAtwf v^otfyo^'* 
rxi riig v|/u;^*»?, «>c xvTr,g xxV xvrriy iyipyia-n^f obAAoi 
Vfoq in^oy xTTortrpofAhrig (roy (rv[AQx\Xiffixi ionArrm 
^f o; TO rv}(i7v rtfj ©f t^iw?) t^ nrgt hiyov wxf «vI5 
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Ch.II. The Extenfions of Speech are quite 
indefinite, as may be feen if we compare 

the 



^»iT«(ruf, Kxixirif iVi tS nTXMATIKOT ^ 
EPXITHMATIKOT xaXafjiiyx Xcy», i Tsr^oiyiJt,a, 

?if Xoy^j in$f iir\ t5 KAHTIKOT, 5 rmg 
w»p* « via v^^tMC* >& Taurnf, rj cSj Tsraj a xpiWok^, 
cJ; fir» Tti; ETXHZ, t} oS; tra^ot X<<poy®^> <^^ ^^* tS 
xvpiug HctXHfjLiyng nPO£TAH£X2£* /movov AE to 
AIIO^ANTIKON diro ray yyufixuyy ^ £ri t3to 
JJayffXTixok T»if yiyofAiyfig ly T,[juy yywcriw? rojy •nrjay- 
fjLcirtay dhniZ^y ri faiyofAiyuiy Sio ^ iJt.ivoy T8To ^£x7<- 
'xiy if 19 dXrfiituq S ij/tu J«f, rZy ti aXXuy iiiy. Th6 
Meaning of the above paiTage being implied in the 
Text, »we take its tranflatlon from the Latin Interpre- 
ter. Dicendum igitur g/?, cum anima noftra duplicem 
foteflatem haheat^ cognitionis^ fcf vita^ qua eUam appe^ 
titionis ac cupiditatis appellatur^ qua vera c§gnitionis eft^ 
viseft^ qua res Jingulas cognifctmus^ ut mensy cogitatio^ 
§pvmy fhantafioy fenfus : appetitus vtr§ facukas eft^ qua 
hMCy vel quafunty vel ^ua videntuTj concupifcimusy itf 
funt nfoluntasy conjiliumy tray cupidstas : quatuer orationis 
JpecieSy prater enunciantemy a partibus animi proficifcun^ 
tury qua cencupifcunt ; non cum anirmis ipfe per fe agity 
fed cum ad aHumfe convertity qui ei ad c(mfequendum idy 
fuod cupity ctndtuere pojfe videaturi atqtu etiam vel ra- 
tmem ab fo i^tfidrity ut in oratkti^ qtum Fercun£iaiT« 
* tem. 
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the Eneid to an Epigram of -Mizr/^. Bttt Ch.II. 
the longefi Extenfion^ with which Gram- 
mar has to do, is the Extenfion here 
coniidered, that is to fay, a Sentence. 
The greater Extenfions (fuch as Syllo- 
gifms. Paragraphs, SeAions, and complete 
Works) belong not to Grammar, but to 
Arts of higher order; not. to mention that 
all of them are but Sentep'ces repeated. 

Now a Sentence {c) may be Iketch'd 

in the following defcription*— rf compound 

C 2 S^uantity 



tern, out InterFOgantem vacant ; vel rem : Jique rentj 
vel dtm ifp4M confequi cupitj quicvm loquitur^ ut in op- 
tante oratione^ vel aUquam ejus aSlionem : atque in bic^ 
vel ut a prajlantiorey «/ / » Deprecadone ^ velutaHn^ 
frrimrey ut in /#, qui proprie JufTus nminatur. Sold 
autem Enuncians a c^gnofcendi facubate preficifcitur : 
bacqui nunciat rerum cogniiicnemj qua in nobis eft^ out 
veranij aut fimtdatam. Itaque Hacc fola verum falfum- 
que capit : praterea vero nulla. Ammon. in Libr. de 
Interpretatione. 

(0 A^y©* it fOi\m rwOfTfl dm/Aaimx^, fdfuoi 
pif If xaXf ixni *€f^mim ti. AiJft, Poet, c. 20* 
Sec dfo de Interpret, c. 4« 
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Ch, II. ^aniiiy of Sound Jignifkant^ of which cer^ 
tain Parts are tbemfelves alfofignificant. 

Thus when I fay [the Sun Jhineth] not 
only the whole quantity of found has a 
meaning, but certain Parts alfo, fuch as 
[Sun'\ and [Jhinetb.l 

But what "1^1^11 we fay ? Have theie 
Parts again other Parts, which are in like 
manner fignificant, and fo may the pro- 
grefs be purfued to infinite ? Can we fup-* 
pofe all Meaning, like Body, to be divi- 
fibi?, and to include within itfelf other 
Meanings without end? If this be abfurd, 
then muft we necefiarily admit, that there 
is fuch a thing as a Sound fgnificant^ of 
which no Part is of itfelf fgnificant. And 
this.is what we call the proper charadter 
of a {d) Word. For thus, though the 

Wojrds 



nf».%yrh)Liv. Dc Poetic, c, 20. De Inteipret. c. 2 
& 3. Prifciarf% Dcfuiition of a Word (Lib. 2. ) i* *« 

follows 
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Words [Sun] and [JhinetA] have each a Ch.II. 
Meaning, yet is there certainly no Mean- 
ing in any of their Parts, neither in the 
Syllables of the one, nor in the Letters of 
the other» ' 

If therefore all Speech, whether in 
profe or verfe, every Whole, every Sec- 
tion, every Paragraph, every Sentence, 
imply a certain Meaning, divifible into 
Qtber Meanings y but Words imply a 
Meanings which is not fo divifible : it fol- 
lows that Words will Be the fmallejl parts 
pfjpeechy in as much as nothing Icfs has 
any Meaning at all, 

C t To 



follows*^Z>ir7/^ e/l pars minima orationis conJlruSitt^ id 
eft^ in ordine comp^iue. Pars autemy quantum ad tctwr^ 
inuUigendum^ id efl^ ^ totius fenfus intelleSium^ Hoc 
autem idco diSium 5/?, neqids conetur vires in duas partes 
dividere, hoc e/ly in vi &f res ; nen enim ad totum intelli^i 
gendum hacfit divijio. To Prifcian we may add Theo^ 
dore Gaza. — ^Ai^k J«, i^ig^ iha^ifop xarci o-ujrraji^ 
Xiys. Intfod, Gr^. 1. 4, Plato fhewed them this 
chara£terifticofa Word— S^Grtfijr/i//, p. 385. E4i^ 
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Ch, II, To know therefore the /pedes 6f Words ^ 
muft needs contribute to the knoi»ledge of 
Speech, as it implies a knowledge of its 
minutefi Parts, 

This therefore oiuil become our next 
Inquiry, 



C H A Ft 



\ \ 
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CHAP. III. 

Concerning thejpecies of Words y thefmallefi 
Farts of Speech. 

LET us firft fearch for the Species Q\i\\l. 
of Words among thofe Parts of' 
Speech, commonly received by Gram- ' 
marians. For example, in one of the 
paffages above cited.— 

^he Many that hath no mujtc in himfelf 
And is not movd with concord offweet 

foundsy 
Is Jit for treafons-^ 

Here the Word [Ti6^] is an Article;— 
[Man] [No] [Mufic] [Concord] [Sweei] 
[Sounds] [Fit] [^reafons] are all Nouns, 
fome Subjiantivey and fome Adjedlive-'-^ 
[That] and [Himfelf] are Pronouns— 
[Hath] and [is] are Verbs— -[/^/w^^/j a 
Participle — [jV(?/] an Adverb— 
[And] a Conjunction*— [/«] [withy 
C 4 and 
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Ch.III. and [For] arc Prepositions. In one 
fentence we have all thofe Parts of Speech, 
which the Gree^ Qrampiarians arc found 
to acknowledge. The Latins onlydif*- 
fer in having po Article, and in feparat^ 
ing the Interjection, as a Part of it- 
ielf, which the Greeks include amon^ 
the Species oi Adverbs. 

What then ftiall we determine ? why 
{ire there not more Species of Words? 
why fo many ? or if neither more nor 
fewer, why thcfe and not others ? 

To refolvc, if poffible, thefe fevcral 
Queries, let us examine any Sentence that 
comes in our way, and fee what diffe-v 
fences we can difcover in its Parts. For 
example, the fame Sentence above, 

fbe Man that batb no Mujk, &c. 

One Difference foon occurs, that fomc 
Words are variable^ and others invariable. 
Thus the Word Man may be varied into 
Ji^aff'{^ndMen; Hati, into JIave, Ha^, 
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Had, &c. Sweet into Sweeter and Sweet-^ Ch.III* 
eft ; Fit into Fitter and F///5/?. On the 
contrary, the Words, The, In, And, and 
fome others, remain as they are, and can^ 
not be altered. 

And yet it may be queftioned, how far 
this Difference is effential. For in the firft 
place, there are Variations, which can be 
hardly called neceffary, becaufe only fome 
Languages have them, and others have 
them not. Thus the Greeks have the dual 
Variation, which is unknown both to the 
Moderns and to the ancient Latins. Thus 
the Greeks and Latins vary their Adjec- 
tives by the triple Variation of Gender, 
Cafe, and Number ; whereas the Englijb 
never vary them in any of thofe ways, but 
thro' all kinds of Concord preferve them 
ilill the fame. Nay even thofe very Va- 
riations, which appear moft neceffary, 
may have their places fupplied by other 
methods ^ fome by Auxiliars, as when 
iorBrtfti, or Bruto, we fay, of Brutus, to 

Brutus ; 
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Ch.III. BrufUf; fomc iy meer Pqfitian^ as when for 
Brutum amavit Caffius^ we fay, Cqffius 
hod Brutus, For here the Accufative^ 
which in Latin is known a^ where from 
its Variation^ is in EngUfi only known 
from its Pofition or place. 

If then the Diftintftion of Variable and 
Invariable will not anfwer our purpofe, 
let us look farther for fome other more 
eflential. 

Suppose then we fliould diflblve the 
Sentence above cited, and view its feveral 
Parts as they ftand feparate and detach- 
ed. Some 'tis ^\zv\Jiill preferoe a Mean-^ 
ing (fuch as Man^ Mufic^ Sweety &c.) 
others on the contrary immediately lofe it 
(fuch as. And, The, With, &c.) Not 
that thefe laft have no meaning at all, 
but in faft they never have it, but when 
-in company, or ajfociated. 

> 

Now it fhould feem that this Diftinc- 
tion, if any, was cffential. For all 

Words 
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Words arc fignificant, or elfe they would Ch.III. 
not be Words; and if every thing not ab^ 
folute, is of courfe relative, then will all 
Words be. ii|;nificant cither abfolutely or 
relatively. 

With refpeCt therefore to this Dif- 
tindion, the firft fort of Words may be 
c^XVAJigniJicant hy tbemfelves ; the lattec 
may be c^llX A fignificant by relation ; or if 
we like it better, the firft fort maybe 
caird Principals, the latter Accejfories. 
The firft are like thoie ftones in the bafis 
of an Arch, whick are able to fupport 
themfelves, even when the Arch is dc- 
ftroyed ; the latter arc like thofe ftones 
in its Summit or Curve, which can no 
longer ftand, than while the whole fub- 
fifts {e). 

§ This 

(f) ApoUmtus oi Alexandria (one of the acuteft Au- 
thors^that ever wrote on the fubjeA of Grammar) il- 
luftrates the diflSrrent power of Words, by the different 
power of Letters. "Eti, iV Tpo^ov rm irfi\yi\wf 
^0c Mfy ip fwy^fyrn^ £ >^ x«9* \af^yti ftimp dirorsXiT* 
4 ' 7^ 
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Ch . III. § Tn I s Diftinftion being admitted, we 
thus purfue our Speculations. All things 

what- 



^riiv Ix^yn^iy, roy dvrov rfovo¥ iflv iwtvonrott xat tn 
rZp Xi^tm* ai /aU yi^ dvldvy rgovov rtya rZv f «i>i|£k- 

akT«vvp»4iIv, Jirippii/xaTWp'— a* ^£, wcTrfpii cvfA^fcvXf 
avocfjLEVHa-i Toi fuvriiVTOty i ivuxfAtPx xar* Iflap fnrpi 
tTvai— -xaOo^^f^ iin rZy -Brf oSiVfwv, rZv ap9p«v, twh 
cvviitrfAWt* rocyxfTOictVTX dn rSufAo^iuv cv<r(rri[A»nfit» 
In the fame manner^ as of the Elements $r Letter s^ fome 
are Vowels^ which of themfehts compleu a Sound \ other i 
are ConfonantSy which without the help of Vowels hflve no 
exprefs Vocality j fo Eiewife may we conceive as to the na^ 
iure of Words. Some ofthem^ like Foweb^ are of them- 

fehes exprefpvey as is the ccfe of Verhs^ Npunsy Pror 
nouns^ and Adverbs j others^ like Confqnant^ wait for 
their Vowels^ being unable to become exprejpve by their 
own proper Jlrength^ as is the cafe of Prepofttwis^ Arti-^ 
desy and ConjwUtions \ for thefe parts of Speech are al- 
ways Configntficant^ that isj are onfyfignificantj when af- 

fociated to fomething efe, Apollon. de Syntaxi. L. i. 
c. 3* Itaque quibufdam philofophis placuit NOMEN i^ 
* VERBUM Solas esse partes Or ationis ; catera 
veroj Adminicular/ JuNCTUR as earum : .quomodo 
navium partes funt tabula & trabes^ catera autem (id eft^ 
ceray Jluppa^ 13 clavi fcf finulia) vincula &f conglutina^ 
2 tionei 
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whatever either exijl as the Energies^ or Ch.III- 
AffeStionsj of fame other things or without 
being the Energies or Affedtions of fame 
other thing. If they exift as the Energies 
or AffeSlions of fometbing elfe, then arc 
they called Attributes. Thus to 
think is the attribute of a Man ; to be 
white J of a Swan ; to Jfy^ of an Eagle ; 
to be four-footed, of a Horfe. If they 
exift not after this manner, then are they 
calVd Substances*. Thus Man, 
Swan, Eagle, and Horfe, are none of 
them Attributes, but all Subftances, 
becaufe however they may exift in Time 
and Place, yet neither of thefe, nor of 
any thing elfe, do they exift as Energies 
or AiFedtions. ' 

And 



tlones parttum navis (hoc efl^ tabular um i^ trabium) nen 
partes navis dicuntur. Prifc. L. XI. 913. 

♦ Substances.] Thus Ariftode. Nuy ftX^ Zy rvvu 
siffiratj T» zror irly ij ia^lx, ot» to f4,ri xxV Jtojcii- 
|M£v«9 aAAa xaO* Z ri «AA«» Metaph. Z. y* 
p. io6. £d. Sylb, 
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Ch.III. And thus all things whatfoevcr, being 
either {f) Subjlances or Attributes ^ it fol- 
lows of courfe that all Words, nvbicb are 
Jigntficant as Principals^ muft needs be 
fignificant of either the one or the other. 
If they ZTtJigniJicant of Subjlances^ they 
arc caird Subjiantives ; if of Attributes^ 
they are call'd Attributives. So that all 
Words whatever^ Jignijicant as Princi" 
fals, are either Substantives or At- 
tributives. 

Again, as to Words, which are only 
fignificant as Acceffories^ they acquire a 
Signification either from being afibciated 
to one Wordj or elfe to many. If to one 
Word alone, then as they can do no more 
than in fome manner dejihe or determine, 
they may juftly for that reafon be called 

' De- 



(f) This divifion of diings into Subftance and Attri^ 
iute feems to have been admitted by PMofophers of all 
•Seds and Ages. See Catigor. c. 2. Mttaphjf. L« 
Vn. c. I. Dt Cak^ L, III. c. !• 
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Definitives, If to many Words at Ch.IIL 
once^ then as they ferve to no other pur- 
pofe than /^ conneB^ they are called for 
that reafoii by thp name of Connec- 

TIVES* 

And thus it is that all Words what- 
ever are either Principals or Accejforiesi 
or under, other Names,, tixhcr Jignijicant 
from tbemf elves y ot Jignijicant by relation^ 
— \i Jignijicant from tbemfelves^ they are 
either Subfantives or Attributives i if 
Jignificant by relation^ they are either 
Definitives or Conne&ives. So that un- 
der one of thefe four Species, Sub- 
stantives, Attributives, Defini- 
tives, and Connectives, are all 
Words, however different, in a manner 
included. 

If any of thefe Names feem new and 
unufual, we may introduce others more , 
ufual, by calling the Subfiantives, Nouns; 
the Attributives^ Verbs ^ the Definitives, 

Arti- 
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Ch.lll. Articles ; and the Conne£fhes, Cos* 

JUNCTIONS. 

Should it be afk'd^ what then becomes 
of Pronouns, Adverbs^ Prepojitions, and 
InterjeSiions ; the anfwer is, either they 
xnuft be found included within the Spe« 
cies above-mentioned, or elfe mufl be 
admitted for fo Qiany Species by them- 
fblves. 

§ There were various opinions in an- 
cient days, as to the number of thefe Parts^ 
or Elements of Speech. 

Plato in his * Sophift mentions only 
two, the Noun and the Verb. Arijiotle 
mentions no more, where he treats of 
-|- Propofitions . Not that thofe acute Phi* 
lofophers were ignorant of the other Parts, 
but they fpoke with reference to Logic or 

Dia- 

♦ Tom. I. p. 261. Edit. Sci. 
t Delnterpr. c. 2&3. 
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Diale^ic (^), confidering the Eflence of Cli.IIIl 
Speech as contained in thefe two^ becaufe ^'**^^''"*^ 
tbefe alone combined make a perfect offers 
the Scntencie, which none of the reft 
without them are able to effeft. Hence 
therefore Ariftotle in his * treatife of Poe-- 
try (where he was to lay down the ele- 
ments 
^■■i» ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ 

(g) Partes igitur orationis funt fecwidum Dlale^licoi 
dua^ NoMEN y Verbum; quia ha fola etiam^per 
fe conjunSla plenam faciunt or at ion em ; alias autem paries 
^-vrxdfluy^fiijitaTa, hoc eft^ configfiijkantia appellahant. 
Prifcian. I. 2. p. 574. Edit* Putfchii. Exijlit hie qua^ 
dam quaflio^ cur duo tantuTn^ NoMBN ^ Verbum, 
fe (Ari/kieUs fc») dcterrmnare promittat^ cum plure's par^ 
tes orationis ejje videantur) ^ibus hoc dicendum eft^ tan-^ 
turn Ariftotclem hoc libro diffinijje^ quantum illi ad id, 
quod injlituerat traSiate^ fufflcit, TraSiat namque de 
Jimplici enuntiativa oratione^ qua fciKcet hujufniodi ejl^ ut 
jun£fis tantum Ferbis et Nomntbus componatur. — ^dre 
fuperjluum ejl quarere^ cur alias quoque^ qua videntur 
orationis partes^ non propcfueritj qui non totius Jimpliciter 1 

orationis^ fed tantum fimplicis orationis in/lituit eUmenta 
partiri. Boetius in Lihr. dc Interprctat. p. 295. 
JpoUonius from die above principles elegantly calls the 
Noun and Verb, ra tjotiJ/uj^oTaTa /ui£f>i t5 Xiyv^ 
the m^ animated parts of Speech. De Syntaxi, 1. i.e. 3. 
p; 24. See alfo Plutarch, ^aji. Platon. p. 1009. 

♦ Poet. Cap. 20. 

D 
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Ch.IIL ments of a more variegated fpeech) adds 
the ArticU and Conjun&ion to the Noun 
and Verb^ and fo adopts the fame Parts^ 
with thofe eftablifhed in this Treatife. 
To Ariftotles authority (if indeed better 
can be required) may be added that alfo 
of the cldtr Stoics {h). 

Thr latter Stoics inftcad of four Earts 
made five, by dividing the Noun into the 
Appellative and Proper. Others increafed' 
the number, by detaching the Pronoun 
from the Noun ; the Participle and Ad^ 
verb from the Verb ; and the Prepoj^tion 
from the Conjundtion. The Latin Gram^ 
marians went farther, and detached the 
InterjeSlion from the Adverb, within 
which by the Greeks it was always in- 
cluded, as a Species. 

We 



{h) For this we have the authority of Dionyfius of 
HaBcamaffiiSj De Stru^. Orat. Se£l. 2. whom ^«- 
tilian follows, Inft. L i. r. 4. Diogenes Laeriius and 
Prifcian make them always to have admitted five Pafts. 
See Prifciarij as before, and Laertius^ Lib. VIL 
Segm. 57. 
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We arc told indeed by (/) DionjiJius of Ch.III. 
Halicarnajfus and ^uintiltan^ that Arifio-^ 
tle^ with TbeodeSles^ and the more early 
writers, held but three Parts of fpeech, 
the Noun^ the Verby and the ConjunSlion. 
This, it mufl be owned, accords with 
the oriental Tongues, whofe Grammars 
(we are [k) told) admit no other. But 
as to Ariftotley we have his own authori- 
ty to aflert the contrary, who not only 
enumerates the four Species which we 
have adopted, but afcertains them each 
by a proper Definition *• 
D2 To 

(/) See the places quoted in the note immediatply- 
preceding. 

[k) Antiquifftma eorum eft opinioj qm tres claffes fa^ 
aunt. EJtqiie bac Arahum quoque fententia — Hebrai 
fuoque (quiy cum Arabes Grmnmaticamfcribere dijhurenty 
artem earn demumfcribere cceperunt, quod ante antws conti" 
gitdrciter quadringentos) Hebr^eij inquam^ hac in refecuti 
funt magiftrosfwfs Arabes, — Immo vera trium clajfium nu^ 
merum aliit etiam Otientis lingua retinent. Dubium^ 
utrum ei in re Orientates imitatifunt antiques Greecoruniy 
an hi potiusfecuti funt Orientalium exemplum. Utut f/ly ' , 
etiam veteres Graces tres tantum partes agfiovijjiy nm 
fobm autor eft DionyfiuSy &c. Voff. de Analog. \. !• 
c. I. See alio Sanciu Mimrv. /. i."t, 2. 

* Sup. p. 34, 
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Ch.ni, To conclude— the Subjed of the fol- 
lowing Chapters will be a diftindt and fe- 
parate coniideration of the Noun, the 
Verb, the Article, and the Con junc- 
tion ; which four, the better (as we 
apprehend) to exprefs their refpedtive 
natures, we chufe to call Substan- 
tives, Attributives, Definitives, 
and Connectives. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning Subftantivesj properly fo called. 

SUBSTANTIVES are all thofe principal ChSV . 
Words 9 ^dohich are Jignificant of Sub^ 
fiances y confideredas Subfiances. 

The firft fort of Subfiances are the 
NATURAL, fuch as Animal, Vegetable, 
Man, Oak. 

There are other Subfiances of our own 
making. Thus by giving a Figure not 
natural to natural Materials, we create 
fuch Subfiances, as Houfe, Ship, Watch, 
Tclefcope, (Sc. 

Again, by a more refined operation of 
our Mind alone ^ we abfiraSt any Attribute 
from its necefTary fubjed:, and confider it 
apart, devoid of its dependence. For 
example, from Body we abflraft to Tlyi 
D 3 from 
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Ch.IV. from Surface, the being White-, from Soul, 
^''""''"^ the being Temperate. 

And thus it is we convert even Attri- 
butes into SubJianceSf denoting: them on 
this occafion by proper Subjiantivesy fuch 
as Flight, Whitenefs, Temperance i or elfe 
by others more general, fuch as Motion^ 
Colour y Virtue, Thefe we call ab- 
stract Substances ; the fccond fort 
we call artificial. 

Now all thofe feveral Subftanccs have 
their Genus, their Species, and their In- 
dividuals. For example, in natural Sub- 
ihmces. Animal is a Genus; Man, a Spe- 
cies; Alexander, an Individual. In arti^ 
^£ej/Subftances, Edijice is a Genus ; Pa^ 
lace, a Species; the Vatican, an Indivi« 
dual. In abJlraSi Subftances, Motion is a 
Genus ; Flight, a Species ; this Flight 
or that Flight are Individuals, 



As 
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As therefore every (ii) Genus may be Ch JV, 
found wbok and intire in each one of its 
Species ; (for thus Man, Horfc, and Dog, 
are each of them diflindtly a complete and 
intire Animal) and as every Species may 
be found whole and intire in each one of its 
Individuals^ (for thus Socrates^ Plato, and 
Xenop&ony are each of them completely 
and diilin£tly a Man) hence it is, that 
every Genus, tho' One, is multiplied intoc^ 
Many; and every Species, tho' One, i« 
alfo multiplied into Many, by reference 
to tbofe beings, wbich are their proper fub-- 
ordinates. Since then no individual has 
anyfuchfubordinates, it can never in ftridt- 
nefs be coniidered as Many, and fo is 
truly an Inpividuai* as well in Nature 

as in Name, / 

D 4 From 

^ 

{a) This is what Plato (eems to have exprefled in a 
manner fomewhat myfterious, when he talks of /i4iixy 
liia,y i^a woKKmy iyoq iKcifH xu/Aiys ;^»fif, wciyJn 
J»«TfTafAfVi!i»— X; -sroXXaf, irifai aAAiiAMk, wiro fx^ig 
i^»6t¥ tTff ii;^ofAivic. So^htft. p. 253. E£t. Serrani. 
For the common definition (^ Genus and Speries, feedw 
Ilagoge or Introdudion ofPirflyry to Jrjflotk'i Log^, 
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ChJV. From thefe Principles it is, that Words 

following the nature and genius oSTbings^ 

fucb Subjiantives admit of Number as 

denote Genera or Species^ while thofe, 

which denote {b) Individuals^ in flridt-* 

nefs admit it not. 

Besides 

[b) Yet fometimes Individuals have plurality or Num- 
ber^ from die caufes following. In the firft place the 
Individuals of die human race are fo large a multitude, 
eyen in the fmalleft nation, that it would be difficult to 
invent a new Name for every new-born Individual. 
Hence then inftead of one only being call'd -A&rfw, and 
one oriy jtntomus^ it happens that many are called Alar^ 
CU5 and many called Antonius \ and thus 'tis the Romans 
had their Plurals, Marci and Antoniij as we in later days 
have our Marks and our Anihonies. Now the Plurals ^ 
of this fort may be well called accidental^ becaufc it is 
merely by- chance diat the Names coincide. 

There feems more reafon for fuch Plurals, as the 
Ptolemies^ Scipios^ Catos^ or (to inftance in modern 
names) the Hozvards^ Pelhams^ and Montagues ; bc- 
caufea Ra$fOX Family is like tifmaller fort of Species , 
fo that ^'c family Name extends to the Kindred, as the 
fpecific Name extends to the Individuals. 

A third caufe which contributed to make proper 
Names become Plural, was the high Ojara^er or Emi-^ 
nence of fome one Individual, whofe Name became af- 
terwards a kind of common Appellative^ to denote all 
9 thofe. 
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Besides Number^ another charafter- Ch.IV* 
iftic, vifible in Subftances, is that of Sex. 
Every Subftance is either Male or Female i 
or both Male and Female ; or neither one 
nor the other. So that with refpecft to 
Sexes and their Negationy all Subjlances 
conceiveable are/comprehended under this 
fourfold confideration* 

Now the exiftence of Hermaphrodites 
being rare, if not doubtful ; hence Lan^ 
guage, only regarding thofe diftindlions 

which 

thofe, who had pretenfions to merit in the fame way. 
Thus every great Critic was call'd an Artftarchm\ 
every great Warrior^ an Alexander \ every great Beauty^ 
a Helen^ &c. 

A Daniel come to Judgment ! yea a Daniel, 
cries Sfjykck in the Play, when he would expre(s the 
wifdom of the young Lawyer. 

So Alartial in that well known verfc, 
S'lHt M JECEN ATES, non deeruntj FlaccCy Marones. 

So Luciliusj 

AiriAinOI Tnontesj JEthi^je omnesj afperi A- 

THONES. 

TJToVoi *AE0ONTE2, ^ AETKAAIXINES. Lucian 
in Timon. T. L p. 108, 
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Ch.IV. which arc morcobvious, confiders Wordi 
denoting Subftances to be either Mascu- 
line, Feminine* or Neuter ♦. 

As to our own Species^ and all thofe 
animal Species* which have reference ta 
common Life^ or of which the Male and 
the Female, by their fize, form* colour* 
(Sc. are eminently dtJHnguiJhed^ moft Lan- 
guages have different Subftantives, to dc* 
note the Male and the Female. But as to 
tbofe animal Species, which either left 
frequently occur^ or of which one Sex is 
kfs apparently dijiingutjhed irom the other, 
in thefe a fingle Subftantive commonly 
ferves for both Sexes. 



In 



♦ After this manner they tre diftingukhed by Arifto^ 
///• T»ir iyofAcir^ ri fsXy afftvx, ra it df^Xict^ ret Jl 
fAtra^v. Poet. cap. 21. Protagoras before him had 
eftablifbed the iame Diftin£Uon, calling diem i^fiva^ 
^ixtobi ^ fTKivn. Ariftot. Rhet. L. III. c. 5. Whcic 
mark what were afterwards caHed iiirtfct^ or Neuter^ 
were by thefe called rei /xi ra^u ?^ muD« 
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•f* In the Englijh Tongue it fcems age- Ch. IV. 
ncral rule (except only when infringed by 
a figure of Speech) that no Subfbntive is 
Mafculine^ but what denotes a Male ani^ 
mal Subjiance ; none Feminine^ but what 
denotes a Female animal Subjiance ; and 
that where the Subflance has no Sex, the 
Subftantive is always Neuter. 

But 'tis not fo in Greek, Latin, and 
many of the modern Tongues. Thefe all 
of them have Words, fome mafculine, 
fbme feminine (and thofe too in great 
multitudes) which have reference to Sub- 
ftances, where Sex never had exiftence. 
To give One inftance for many. Mind 
is furely neither male, nor female ; yet 
is NOT£, in Greek, mafculine^ and mens^ 
in Latin, feminine. 

In 



f Nam quicquid per Naturam Sexui non adjignatur^ 
mtOrum baberi oporteret^ fed id Ar%y &c. Confent. apud 
Putfcb. p. 2023, 2024. 

The whole Paflage from Genera Homintpn, ques na-* 
turfiBafunfy &c. is wordi perufing. 
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Ch JV* In fome Words thefe diflindkions feem 
owing to nothing elfe, than to the mere 
cafual flrudture of the Word itfelf : It is 
of fuch a Gender, from having fuch a 
Termination; or from belonging perhaps 
to fuch a Declenfion. In others we may 
imagine a more fubtle kind of reafoning, 
a reafoning which difcerns, even in things 
without Sex, a diftant analogy to that great 
NATURAL Distinction, which (ac- 
cording to Milton J animates the World %. 

In this view wc may conceive fuch 
Substantives to have been confidercd 
as Masculine, which were ** confpicu- 
ous for the Attributes of imparting or 
communicating; or which were by na- 
** ture aftive, ftrong, and efficacious, and 
*' that indifcriminately whether to good 
•' or to ill ; or which had claim to Emi- 
** nence, either laudable or othcrvvife/* • 

The 

" ' ■■ - ' <^ 

X Mr. Linnttus^ the celebrated Botanift, has traced 
the DyihiSlion of Sexes throughout the whole Vegetable 
JVorld^ and made it the Balis of his Botanic Method, 



4€ 
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The Feminine on the contrary were ChJV^ 
** fuch, as were confpicuous for the Au ^ ^ ~*' 
** tributes either of receiving, of con- 
** taining, or of producing and bringing 
** forth; or which had more of the paf- 
** five in their nature, than of the aftive; 
** or which were peculiarly beautiful 
'* and amiable ; or which had refpeft to 
*^ fuch Excefles, as were rather Femi- 
" nine, than Mafculine.'* 

Upon thefe Principles the two greater 
Luminaries were confidered, one as Maf- 
culine, the other as Feminine ; the Sun 
("HA/©*, So/J as MafcuUney from com- 
municating Light, which was native 
and original, as well as from the vigorous 
warmth and efficacy of his Rays ; the -^ 
MooN.(2;fj^ilvij, Luna) 2L^ Femmne, from, 
being the Receptacle only of another's 
Light, and from (hining with rays more 
delicate and foft. 



Thus 
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Ch.IV. Thus Milton, 

Firft in BIS Eajl the glorious Lamp wasfeen. 
Regent of Day, and all tb* Horizon round 
Invejled with bright rays ; jocund to run 
His longitude thro* Hea^'n's high roaJti 

the gray 
Dawn, and the Pleiades before him danced. 
Shedding Jweet influence. Lefs bright the 

Moon 
'But oppofte, in levelPd Weft wasfet. 
His mirrour, with full face borrowing her 

Light 
From HIM ifor other light she needed none. 

?. L. VIL 370. 

By Virgil they were confidercd as Bro^ 
ther and Sifter, which ftill prefcrvcs the 
fame diftin&ion. 

NecFKATKisradiisobnoxiafurgereLvi^A. 

G. I. 396. 

THESKYorETHERisinGrf^iandZ^?- 
tin Mqfculine, as being the fource of thofe 
fliowers, which impregnate the Earth. 

The 
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* The Earth on the contrary is univer- Ch.IV. 
fally Feminine^ from being the grand Re^ 
cewer, the grand Container , but abpve all 
'from being the Mother (either mediately 
or immediately) of every fublunary Sub« 
ftance^ whether animal or vegetable* 

Thus Vtrgil^ 
7um Pater OMNiPOTENS^r«/r^Af im^ 

brtbus -^THER 

CbNjUGis in gremium ljetm defcendit^ 

& omnes 
Magnnsalit magnocommixtus corporefatus. 

C. II. 325. 
Thus SJbaie/pear, 

X Common Mother, TAou 
Wbofe Womb unmeafurabU, and infimte 

Breaji 
Teems and feeds all — Tim. of Athens. 

So Miltony 
Whatever Earthy all-bearing Mo- 
ther, yields. P. L. V. 

So 

♦ Senccae Nat. ^agft. III. 14. 

X notfAfAnrof yti x^^T^^^^Grxc. Anth, p. aSl. 
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Ch.IV.. So Virgil, 

Ncn fbm mater alit Tellu^, wrefque 
minifirdt {c). &n.Xl.ji. 

Among ^r/^a^/ Subftances the Ship 
. (Nflttic, Navis) is feminine y as being fo 
eminently a Receiver and Container of va- 
rious things, of Men, Arms, Proyifions, 
tSoods, Sfr. Hence Sailors, fpeaking of 
their Veffel, fay always, *^ sniE. rides at 
^^ anchoTy^^ ^* she /> under faiW ^ 

• A GiTY (IIcA/c, Civitas) and a Coun- 
try- (llitrpft, PatriaJ zx^ feminine alfo, 
by being (like the Ship) Containers and 
Receiyersy and farther by being as it were 
the Mothers and Nurfes of their refpedive 
Inhabitants. 

Thus 



(^) — i^l y^ iy Tw oA&) TuV FHS ^u<r«v, «V 0HAr 

.^ MHTEPA vo[jL:^B(riy' OTPANON il ^ HAION, 

9^ h Ti rm Axxwv rooy toihtwv, wf rENXlNTAZ ^ 

IIATEPAX Ts-f o(ratyop«u»o-». Arift. d« Gcncr. Anim. 

i^ c. 2.. 
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'Thus rtrgih C^-^^- 

^alve^ MAGNA Parens FKVOVM^Satur* 
nia Hellus^ 
* Magna Virum— Geon IL 173* 

So, in that Heroic Epigram on thofe 
brave Greeks, who fell at Ciaronea, 

Their parent Country in her bdfoni 

holds 
Their wearied bodies. ^^^ 

So Miifort^ 

The City, which Thoujeejl, no Other deem 
Than great and glorious Rome, Queen of 
the Earth. Par. Reg. L. IV. 

As to the Ocean, tho' from its being 
the Receiver of all Rivers, as well as the 

Container 

^ Demoft. in Orat. de CoroiuU 

E 
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ChJV. Container and PfoduSirefs of fo many Ve- 
getables and Animals, it might juftly have 
been made (like the Earth) Feminine'^ yet ^ 
its deep Voice znd. boijlerous Naturehzv^y in 
^igh^ of theie reafbns^ prevailed to make 
it Male. Indeed the very found of Homer % 

would fuggeft to a hearer, even ignorant 
of its meaning, that the Subjedt was in- 
compatible y/ith female delicacy and foft- 
iiefs. 

Time {Xpov&Y/rom Lis mighty 'Effica^ , 
cy upon every thing around us^ is by the 
Greeks and Englijh juftly confidered as 
Mafculine. Thus in that elegant diilich, 
fpoken by a decrepit old Man, 

Me Time hath ient, thatforry ArtiJ^ he 
^bat furely makes ^ nobateer he bandies ^ 
worfe. 

So 

Grac. Anth. p. 290. 
t Stob. Eel. p. 591, 
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So too Sbakejpear, fpeaking likewife of Ch.IV. 
Time, 

Orl. Whom doth h e gallop withal ? 
Rof. With a thief to the gallows.'-^ 

A§ you like it* 

The Greek ©oi/^t®* or hU^Ky and the 
Englijh Death, feem from the fame ir^ 
refiftible Power to have been confidered 
as Mafculine. Even the Vulgar with us 
are fb accuftomed to this notion, that a 
Female Death they would treat as 
ridiculous [d). 

Take a few examples of the mafcu- 
line Death. 

E 2 Gallic 



(d) Well therefore did Mlton in his Paradife Loft 
not only adopt Death as a Perforiy but confider him 
as Maf'uline : in which he was fo far from introducicg 
a Phantom of his own, or from giving it a Gender not 
fupported by Cujlom^ that perhaps he had as much the 
Saneiion rf national Opinion for his Mafctdine Death^ as 
the ancient Poets had for many of their Deities, 
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Ch.IV, Callimachus upon the Elegies of his 
'^'^"'^ Friend Heraclitus — 

A 

y et thyfweet ivariling Jiratns 
Sf ill live immortal, nor on tbemJhallD2.A.TVL 
.His band e'er lay, tho RavagerofalL 

In the Alcejlis of Euripides, Qxvxr^ 
or Death is one of the Pcrfons of the 
draaia; the beginning of the play is made 
up of dialogue between Him and Apollo i 
and towards its end, there is a fight be- 
tween Him and Hercules, in which Her^ 
cules is conqueror, and refcues AlceJHs 
from his hands. 

It is well known too, that Sleep and 
Death are made Brothers by Homer. 
. It was to this old Gorgias elegantly atlud-* 
ed, when at the extremity of a long life 
he lay flumbering on his Death-bed. A 
Friend alked him, ** How he did?'' 

** Sleep 
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* * Sleep (replied the old Man) isjuftCh.W. 
** upon delivering me over to the care of 
" bis Brother {e)J' 

Thus Sbakejpeary fpeaking of Life, 

^—^— merely Thou art Death* s Fooli 
For him Thou labour Ji by thy fight to 

fl)un^ 
And yet runf towards him fill. 

Meaf, for Meaf, 

So Milton, 

Dire was the tojpng, deep the groans i 

t)ejpair 
Tended the fck, bufeffrom couch to couS: 
And over them triumphant Death hm 

dart 
Shook ; but delay d tofrik e 

P. L, XI. 489 (/). 
The 

(^) H^u /(AC O TIINOZ £f^ir»i vrafUKetrarl^ 
h<r9ai T A AEA*X2I. Stob. Ed. p. 6oo, 

(/) Suppofe in any one ofthefe examples we iotro- 
ivK^ a female Dfotb', fuppofe we read, 

£ 3 j*id 
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Ch.TV. The fuprcmc Being (God, 0£oc, Deus^ 
*'''"^'*^ DieUy &c.) is in all languages Mafculine^ 
in as 'much as the mafculine Sex is the 
fuperior and more excellent ; and as He 
is the Creator of all, the Father of Gods 
and Men, Sometimes indeed we meet 
with fuch words as To npcSrov, 1l ©^rov, 
Numen, Deity (which laft we Englijh 
join to a neuter, faying Deity itfeffj 
fometimes I fay we meet with thefc 
Neuters. The reafon in thefe inftances 
feems to be, that as God is prior to all 
things, both in dignity and in time, 
this Priority is better charadlerized and 
cxpreft by a Negatioriy than by any of 
thofe Diftinftions which are co-ordinate 
with fome Oppofite^ as Male for example 

is 



And aver them triumphant Death her dart 
Siooiyiic. 

What a &lKng ofF! How are the nerves and ftrcn^th 
of the whole Sentiment weakened ! 
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is co-ordinate with Female, Right with Ch.IV, 
Left, C^c. &c. {g). 

Virtue (*Ap6Tvj, Virtus) as well as 
moft of its Species, are all Femininey per- 
haps from their Beauty and amiable Ap- 
pearance, which are not without effedt e- 
ven upon the moft reprobate and corrupt. 

E 4 abajh'd 



{g) Thus Anvnonius^ fpcaking on the &me Subjcft 
—TO nPHTON XiyofAiif^ if Z fAv ft rZp iii 

TK n dpfivdtiroyy n S'uAuwj firJJ (lege S'iiAuttj iirJi) ^»a- 
/uoff«(r*v ^i^ny' x^ tkto ukotuC tw [miv yxp a|5- 
ptin TO ^^Xu (Tvroix^y' TO (lege tw) it IIANTHI 
AriAXlS AITini c6foi^o¥ i3iv. dWoi x) otolv 
A^o-fvixw? TON OEON ovofAoil^ofAiVy [wfoc] ri 
CifApOTtgov rm yivuy ri J^£i/cacv8 isr^oTf/xcjvrff, nrcaf 
ftUTov nrpocotyopivofAiv. Primum dicimus^ quod nemo 
etiam eorufiiy qtd theologtam nobis fahularum inUgumenAi 
ohvolutam tradiderunt^ vel maris Vil fcemina fpecie fingere 
atifus eft: idqui merito: conjugatum cnim msjcifiemim^ 
nam eft^ Causji autemomnino absolute ac siM- 
PLici nihil eft conjugatum, Immo vera cwn Deum 
mafculino genere appellamus^ ita ipfum normnmnus^ genus 
praftantius fubmiffo atque humili praferentts. Ammon. 
in Lib. dc Interpr. p. 30. b.— a yap iyavrloy r!f 
UfWTM ifiif. Ariftot, Meuph, A. p. 2io, Sylb, 
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Ch.IV. abajh'dtbe Devil ftood. 

And felt bow awful Goodnefs Is, and Jaw 
Virtue /;j her Jhafe bow lovely ; Jaw, 

andpsVd 
His lofs 

P,L. IV. 846. 

This being allowed. Vice (Kak/a) be- . 
comes Feminine of courfe, as being, in 
the avgoixioL, or Co-ordination of things. 
Virtue's natural Oppofite (b). 

The Fancies, Caprices, and fickle 
Changes of Fortune would appear but 
awkwardly under a Character that was 
Male: but taken together they niake 9 

very 



{h) They are both reprefented as FimaUs by Xeno^ 
phofij in the celebrated Story of Hercules^ taken from 
Prodicus. See Mgrnorab. L. II. c. i. As to the 
cvFoix/* '^cre mentioned, thus Farr^^"'^ Pythagoras 
Samus ait omnium rerum initia ejfa Una : ut finttum bf 
if^itumy bonum isf malum^ vitam is^ mortem^ diem CsT 
ns^hm. De Ling. Lat. L. IV. See alfo Arijl. M§^ 

&# L. L c. 5* and EccUJu^icus^ Chap. bdi. ver. 2^ 
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very natural Fenfale, which has no fmall Ch.IV. 
refemblance to the Coquette of a modem 
Comedy, beftowing, withdrawing, and 
(hifting her favours, as different Beaus 
fucceed to her good graces. 

Xranfmutat incertos bonores^ . 

Nunc mibi, nunc alii benigna. Hor. 

Why the Furies were made Female^ 
is not fo eafy to explain, unlefs it be that 
fen)iale P^fHons of all kinds were confi-- 
dcred .as fufceptible of greater excefs, than 
male Paffions ; and that the Furies were 
to be reprefented, as Things fuperlatively 
outrageous. 

^alibus AleSlo diSiis exarfit in iras. 

At Juveni oranti fuhitus tremor occupat 

art us : 
Diriguere oculi: tot Erinnys Jibilat Hy^ 

dris^ 
^antaque fe fades aperit : turn fammea 

for^uens 
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Cb.IV. LumitM eunSofiffm & quarentem dicere 
flura • 
Repulitt & geminos erexit crinibus an- 

gues, 
Verberaque infonuit, rabidoque heec ad" 

didit ore : 
En ! Ego viSiaJitUy &c. 

^n. VII. 455 (/). 

He 



(/) The Words above mentioned, Time^ Deaths 
Fortune^ Virtue^ &c. in Greeh^ Latirij French^ and moft 
oiodem Languages, though they are diverfified vnth 
Genders in the manner defcribed, yet never vary the 
Gender which they have once acquired, except in a few 
inftances, where the Gender is doubtful. We cannot 
lay if dgilv or i dgilriy hac Virtus or hie Virtus^ la Ver- 
tu or It Vertu^ and fo of the reft. But it is othcrwife 
in EngUJh. We in our ovm language fay, Virtue is 
its own Reward, or Virtue is her own Reward ; Time 
maintains its wonted Pace, or Time maintains his 
wonted Pace, 

There is a fingular advantage in this Kberty, as it 
enables us to mark, with a peculiar force, the Diftinc- 
tion between the fevere or Logical Stile, and the orna- 
mental or Rhetorical For thus when we fpcak of the 
above Words, and of all others naturally devoid of Sex, 
8 as 
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He, that woulifce more on this Sub- Ch.IV. 
jeft, may confult jimmonius the Peripate- 
tic, 



as Neuters^ we (peak of them as they are^ and as be- 
comes a logical Inquiry. When we give them 5^*", by 
making them Mafculine or Feminine, they arc from 
thenceforth perfonified -^ are a Idnd of Intelligent Beings^ 
and become, as fuch, the proper ornaments eitiber «f 
Rhetoric or of Poetry. 

Thus Mltofty 

m The Thunder^ 

Wing" d with red lightening and impetuous ragty 
Perhaps hath/pent HIS Jhafis P. Loft. I. 174. 

The Poet, having juft before called the Haily and 
Thundery God's Minijfers of Vengeance^ and fo perfoni- 
fied them, had he afterwards faid its Shafts for his 
Shafts, would have deftroyed his own Image, and ap- 
proached widial (b much nearer to Proie. 

The following Paflage is from the dune Poem* 

Should intermitted Vengeance arm again 

His red right hand P. L. II. 174. 

In this Place I£s Hand is clearly preferable either to 
Jler^s or ItSy by immediately referring us to God him^ 
Je^^ tb^ Aven^r. 

Ilbaa 
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Ch.lV. tic, in his Commentary on the Trcatife 
de Int&pretatione^ where the Subjed is 
treated at large with refpeft to the Greek 
Tongue. We (hall only obferve, that as 
all fuch Speculations are at beft but Con- 
jedures, they fhould therefore be receiv- 
ed 



I (hall only give one inftance more, and quit this 
Subje£l. 

At his command tV up^rooted HiHs retired 
Each to HIS place: they heard his voice and went 
Obfequidus: Heaven his wonted face renew" dy 
Jhd withfrejhfiowrets Hill and FalleyfimFd. 

?. L. VL 

See aUb ver. 54, 55, of the fame Book. 

Here all things are perfonified \ the Hills hear^ the 
Valleys fmiUy and the Face of Heaven is renewed. 
Suppofe then die Poet had been neceflitated by die laws 
of his Language to have bHA^^Each Hill retired to its 
Place — Heaven renewed ITS wanted face — ^how proiaic 
and lifelefs would theie Neuters have appeared; how 
detrimental to die Prcfopopeia^ which he was aimin? to 
eftablilh! In this therefore he was happy, that the 
Language, in ¥^ich he wrote, impofed no fiich necef- 
fity; and hp was too wife a Writer, to impofe it on 
himfelf. It were to be wifhed, his Corxedtofs had beea 
as wife on their parts. 
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cd with candour, rather than fcrutinizcd Ch.IV. 
with rigour. Varro's words on a SubjeA 
near akin are for their aptnefs and elegance 
well worth attending. Non mediocres 
enim tenebra injilvd^ ubi bac captandai 
neque eh^ quh pervenire volumusy femifa 
trita ; neque non in tramttibus quadam ob^ 
jeSia, qua euntem retinere pojunt ^ . 

To conclude this Chapter. We may 
colledt from what has been faid, that 
both Number and Gender appertain to 
Words, becaufe in the firft place they 
appertain to Things ; that is to fay, be^ 
caufe Subjlances are Manyy and have either 
Sex^ or no Sex-, therefore Subjlantives have 
Number y and are Mafculiney Feminine ^ or 
Neuter. There is however this diffe- 
rence between the two Attributes : Num- 
ber in ftridnefs defcends no lower, than 

to 



• De Ling. Lat- L. IV. 
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ChJV. to tie laji Rank of Species (i) : Gender 
on the contrary ftops not here, but dc- 
icends to every Individual^ however di* 
Teriified. And fo much for Subs tan* 

TIVES, PROPERLY SO CALLED. 



(i) The reafon why Number goes no lower, is 
Aat it does not naturally appertain to Individuals -y the 
cauie of which fee before, p. 39. 



c H A r 



T> 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning Subjiantives of the Secondary 
Order. 

WE are now to proceed to a Secon- Ch.V. 
DARY Race of Sub^tantivie^, 
a Race quite different from any already 
mentioned, and whofe Nature may be ex- 
plained in the following manner. 

Every Objed which prefents itfelf to 
the Senfes or the Intelled, is either tlien 
perceived for theory? time, or eife is re- 
cognized as having been x perceived be^ 
fore. In the former cafe it is called an 
Objedt Tijc Trpcorv yvwstcc, of the fiffi 
knowledge or acquaintance [a) ; in the lat- 
ter 



(fl) Sec j^ll, de Syntaxty 1. i.e. 1 6. p. 49. 1. 2. 
c. 3. p. 103. Thus Prifcian-^ Inter eft autem inter de-^ 
mmftratiomm V nktionem inc ; quod demonftratio^ in^ 
ierragatimi riddttOy Primam Co{iiitionem cjkadk\ 
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Ch. V. tcr it is called an Objcft rijc leurifcu ywS- 
«coc, of the fecond knowledge or acquaint^ 
once. 

Now as all Converfation pafles between 
Particulars or Individuals , thefe will often 
happen to be reciprocally Objefts tIjc rpci- 
^ yv^iw^ that is to fay, //// that injiant 
unacquainted with each other. What then 
is to be done ? How (hall the Speaker ad-> 
drefs the other, when he knows not his 
Name ? or how explain himfelf by his 
own Name, of which the other is wholly 
ignorant? Nouns, as they have been de- 
icribed, cannot anfwer the purpofe. The 
£rft expedient upon this occafion ieems 
to have been tsSif^i that is. Pointings or 
Indication by the Finger or Handy fome 
traces of which are ftill to be obferved, as 
a part of that Adion, which naturally at- 
tends our (peaking^ But the Authors of 

Language 



Quis fecit? Ego: nloA^ vero Secundam Cognitio* 
nem figmfkat^ »f, 1$, de quo jam dixi. Ub^ XIL 
p. 936. Edit. Putfdii. 
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Language Were not content with this, Ch.V. 
They invented a race of Words to fupply 
this Pointing ; which Words, as they al-^ 
ways Jiood for Subjiantives or Nouns ^ were 
charadlerized by the Name of 'AvTcovy/ui/k/, 
or Pronouns {b), Thefe alfo they dif- 
tinguiftied into three feveral forts, calling 
them Pronouns of the Firjl^ the Second^ 
and the UbirdPerfon^ with a view to cer- 
tain diftindions, which may be explained 
as follows* 

Suppose the Parties donVerfirtg to be 
vrholly unacquainted, neither Name nor 
Countenance on either fide known, and 

the 



(^) 'Exir»« Hv *ArrvfVfAim^ ro fjkirci AEISEAS 
^ iyafogSii 'ANTONOMAZOMENON. ApoO. 
de Synt. L. II. c. 5. p. io6. Frifcian fecms to con-^ 
fider them fo peculiarly deftined to the expreffion of /«- 
Hviduak^ diat he does not fay they fupply the place of 
any Noun, but that of the profer Name only. And 
this undoubtedly was dieir original, and ftill is their 
true and natural ufe. Prokomen eft pars ordtiovis^ 
qua pro nomine proprio uniulcujufqite accipitur. Prilc* 
L. 4:il» See alfo J^ L. i;^^ c. 9. p. 117, zi8. 

F 
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Ch. V. the Subjedl of the Converfation to be the 
Speaker bimfelf. Here, to fupply the placor. 
of Pointing by a Word of equal .Power^ 
they furnifhed the Speaker with the Pro^ 
noun, I. I write, ^f^y I defire, &c. and. 
as the Speaker is always principal with 
refpeft to his own difcourfe^ this they 
called for that reafon the Pronoun of the 
Firji Per/on. 

Again, fuppofe the SubjciSt of the 

Converfation to be the Party addrejk. 

Here for fimilar reafons they invented 
'-iS^c Pronoun, Thou, ^bou writefi. Thou 

nvalkeji, &C. and as the Party addreft is 
' next in dignity to the Speaker, or at Icafl^ 

comes next with reference to the dif- 
^:ourfe; this Pronoun they therefore call- 

cd the Pronoun of the Second Perfon. 

Lastly, fuppofe the Subjedt of Coiv- 

verfation neither the Speaker, nor the 

Party addreft^ butySw^ Third ObjeSi, dif^ 

ferentfrom both. Here they provided zn^ 

other Pronoun, He, She, or It, which 

in 
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in diftinftion to the two former was called Ch. V. 
the Pronoun of the Third Per/on. ^ — ''"^ 

And thus it was that Pronouns came to 
be diftinguifhed by their refpeftive Per- 
sons (r). 



Ai; 



(r) The Defcription of Ae difitrent Persons here 
given is taken from Prifcian^ who took it from Apollo^ 
nius. Perfona Pronominum funt trcs j prima^ fecunda^ 
tirtia* Prima ^, cum Ipfa^ qua loquitur^ de ie pronun*- 
tiat; Secunda, cum di ea pronunciat^ ad quam dircdo 
(ermone loquitur ; Tertia, cum de ea^ quae nee loqui- 
tur, nee ad fe direftum accipit Sermonem. L. XII. 
p. 940. Theodore Goza gives the fame Diftinctions. 
n^Zroy- {v^icwiro¥ fc.) ^ o-fpi wjIH f^il^ti i ^iytap* 

irifu. Gaz. Gram. L. IV. p. 15Z. 

This account of Perfons is far preferable to the com- 
mon one, which makes the Firft the Speaker \ the Se- 
cond, the Party addreji-y and the Third, the Suhje£l, 
For tho' the 1' irft and bccond be as commonlv defcrib- 
dd, one die Speaker, the other the Party addreft ; yet 
till they become fuijeifs of the difcourfe^ they have no 
'enftence. Again as to the Third Perlbn's beiiig the 
fubjeRy thb is a chanidkr, which it Jhans in comfion 
F a with, 
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Ch. V. As to Number, the Pronoun of each 
Perfon has it : (I) has the plural (we), 

becaufe 



with both die othier Perfons, and which can never there- 
fore be called a peculiarity of its own. To explain by 
in inftance or two. When Ewas begins the narrative 
of his adventures, thefecond Perfon immediately appears, 
becaufe he makes Dida^ whom he addrejfes^ the imme- 
diate fubje£t of his Difcourfe. 

Irfanduniy Regiruty jubes, renovan dohrtm. « 

From hence forward for 1500 Verfes (tho* fhe be all 
that time the party addreft) we hear nothing &rther of 
this Second Perforty a variety^ of other Subjeds fillbg up 
the Narrative. 

In the mean time die Firji Perfon may be fccn every 
where, becaufe the Speaker every ^ere is himfelf die 
SuhjeSf. They were indeed Events, as he fays him- 
felf 

^^uaque iffe miferrima vidt\ 
* ^Et quorum pars magna fui — — 

Not that the Second Perlbn does not often occur in die 
courfe of diis Narradve ; but then it is always by a Fi« 
gure of Speech, when thofe, ¥dio by their abfence are 
in b& ib many Third Perions, are converted into. Se* 

cond 
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bccaufe there may be many Speakers at Ch. V.. 
once of the fame Sentiment ; as well as 
one, who, including himfelf, fpeaks the 
Sentiment of many, (Thou) has the' 
plural (you), becaufe a Speech may 
be fpoken to many, as well as to one* 
(He) has the plural (they), becaufe 
the Subjedt of difcourfe is often many at 
once. 

But tho' all thefe Pronouns have Num^ 
ber^ it does not appear either in Greeks or 
Latiny or any modern Language, that 
thofe of the firft and fecond Perfon carry 
the diftinftions of Sex. The reafon feems 
F3 to 



cond Pcrfons by being introduced as prefenU The real 
Second Perfon (Dido) is never once hinted. 

Thus for as to VirgiL But when wc read Euclid, 
we find neither F/;y? Perfon, nor Secotid^ in any Part of 
the whole Work. The reafon is, that neither Speaker 
nor Party addreft (in which light we may always view 
the Writer and his Reader) can poffibly become the 
Subjeft of pure Mathematics, nor indeed can any thing 
elfe, except abftraA Quantity, which neither fpeaks 
itfelf, nor is fpoken to by ano^er. 
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Gh. V. t# be, that the Speaker and Hearer being 
generally prefent to each other, it would 
have been fuperfluous to have marked a 
diftindlion by Art, which from Nature 
and even Drefs was commonly {J) appa- 
rent on both fides. But this does not 
hold with refpedt to the third Perfon, 
of whofe Charafter and Diftindtions, (in- 
cluding Sex among the reft) we often 
know no more, than what we learn from 
the difcourfe. And hence it is that in 
moft Languages t/jf third Per/on has its 
Genders^ and that even Englifi (which al- 
lows its Adjeftives no Genders at all) 
has in this Pronoun the triple {e) diftinc- 
tion of Hey She^ and It. 

Henck 



(rf) Demonjiratio ipfa fecitm genus oflcfidii, Prifcian. 
L. XII. p. 942. See }tpoU, de Syntax. L. II. c. 7. 
p. 109. 

{e) The Utility of this Diftin6Mon may be better 
&und in fuppofmg it away. Suppofe for example we 
ihould read in hiftory thefe words^i/!r caufid him 

U 
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Hence too we fee the reafon why a Ch. V» 
Jingle Pronoun {/) to each Perfon, an I 
F4 to 



t^ dejiroy bim^^znd that we were to be informed the 
[He], which is here thrice repeated, flood each time 
for fomething different, that is to fay, for a Man, for 
a Woman, and for a City, whofe Names were Jkx^ 
ondeTj Thais^ and Perfepolis* Taking the Pronoun ia 
this manner, divefted of its Genders, how would it ap- 
pear, which was deflroyed ; which was the deftroyer ; 
and which the caufc, that moved to the dcftruftion ? 
But there are not fuch doubts, when we hear the Gen- 
ders diftinguifhed ; when inftead of die ambiguous 
Sentence, He caufed him to dcftroy hhriy we arc told 
with the proper diftindiions, that she caufed him to 
dejiroy it. Then we know with certainty, what 
before we could not : that the Promoter was the 
Woman ; that her Inftrument was the Hero ; and 
that the Subjedl of their Cruelty was the unfortunate' 
City. i 

{J) ^igriiur ianien cur prima quidem Perfona ^ 
fecunda fingula Pronotnina habeant^ trrtiam vero fex dir 

verfb indicent voces? Ad quod refpondendum efty quod 
prima quidem bf fecunda Perfona ideo non egent diverjis 

vocibusy quod fcmper prafentes inter fe funt, ^ dcmon^ 
Jlrativa \ teriia vero Perfona modo demonjlrativa ejly ut^ 

Hie, Ifte ; modo reknva^ ut Is, J/fcy i^c. Prifciin. 

L. XII. p. 933. 
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to the Ftrfi^ and a ^bou to the Second, arc 
abundantly fufficient to all thp purpofcs of 
Speech. But it is not fo with refpedfc to 
the Third Perfon. The various relations 
of the various Objedls exhibited by this 
(I mean relations of near and diftant, pre- 
fent and abfent» fame and different, der? 
finite and inde|inite, &c.J niade it necef? 
fery that here there fhould not be one, 
but many Pronouns, fuch as He, Tbis^ 
Tbat, Other, Any^ Some, &c. 

It muft be confeffed indeed, that all 
^hefe Words do not always appear as 
'pronouns. When ^hey ftand by themr 
fclves, and reprefent fome Noun, (as 
when we fay. This is Virtue, or Jf/jtr/xcoi:, 
Qive me That) -then are they Pronouns. 
But when they are affociated to fome 
^oiin (as when we fay. This Habit is 
Virtue; or Sf/xr/HW, That Man dc^ 
frauded me) then as they fupply not the 
place of a Noun, but only ferve to afcerr 
tain one, they fall rather into the Species 
of Dejinitives or Articles. That there is 

indeed 
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Indeed a 'near relation between Pronouns Ch.V. 
and Articles^ the old Grammarians have 
all acknowledged^ and fome words it has 
been doubtful to which Clafs to refer. 
The befl rule to diftinguifh them is this 
i*— The genuine Pjronoun alv)ays Jianis 
by ttfelf^ affuming the Power of a Noun, 
and fupplying its place — ^The genuine 
Article never Jlands by itfelf, but 
appears at all times affociated to fome« 
thing elfe, requiring a Noun for its fup- 
port, as much as Attributives or (^) Ad- 
jedtivcs. 



As 



$ii[ o¥0[Aetl^. The AiIticle Jlands with a 
Noun; but THE Pronoun 7?tf«A for a Noun. 
ApoU. L. I. c. 3. p. 22. 'Au7« Hu ri ifigoty rng 
Vfog rd ivifAolot trvvetftmcttoi aTrorotyratf iic rny 
iiro7troLy[Aivnv elyrwyvfAkav /txiTawiVJii. Now Jrti- 
tides themfehesy when they quit their Connexion with 
Nounsj pafs intofuch Pronoun^ as is proper upon the occa^ 
fan. Ibid. Again— Oraif to ''Afipev /lij} /ait* ova- 
^0BT^ wocfot^otiJkQdiffiTOtiy zFQirirnloti H ffvrrctj^i¥ ivo" 

/A«T©» 
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Ch.V. As to the Coalefcence of thefe Pro- 
nouns^ it is, as follows. The Firil: or 

Second 



wfAidp [Atla\fifHo'srai, iiyi hk iyrivifAitov ffAtr ipO" 
fMT^ ivyi^u iyr\ iyCfM,ar@» zja^fAif^Sn* fFhrn 
ihi Article is ajjumed without the Nourt^ and has (as we 
explcined before) the fame Syntax^ which the Noun has ; 
it mu/i ofahfohcte necejjlty be admitted for a Pronoun^ becaufe 
it afp^ars wHbout a Nbun^ and yet Is In power affumedfor 
§ne. Ejufd. L. II. c. 8. p. 113. L. I. c. 45. p. 96. 
Inter Prmomna & Artlcuks hoc intereft^ quod Prcnomlna 
ea putantur^ qua^ cum fola Jinty vlcem nomlnls complenty 
Mt QUis, ILLE, ISTE I ArtlcuU viTo cum Pronomlnihusy 
aut Nominibusy aut Partlclpils adjimguntur. Donate 
Gram. p. 1753. 

Prtfclafiy ipeaking of the Stoics^ fays as follows; 
A&TICUJLlS autem Proxomina connumerantcsy FI- 
VITOS ea Articulos appeUabant\ Ipfos autem Ar^ 
tlcuhsy qulbus nos caremus^ infinitos Articulos 
dicebant. Vel^ ut alll dicunt^ Artlctdos connumerahant 
Pronomlnlbusy £sf Articularia eos Pronomina 
vocabanty &c. Prifc. L. I. p. 574. Varroj fpeaking 
of ^Ifque and Hu\ calls them both Articles, the 
firft ifidfmlte^ the fecond definite. De Ling. Lot. 
£. yil. See alfo L. IX. p. 132. Vojfius indeed in 
his Analogia (L. L c. i.) oppofes this Doftrine, be- 
caufe Hie has not the fame power with the Greek Ar- 
ticle, 
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Second will, eitlier of them, by them- Ch. V. 
felves coalefce with the Third, but not ^'^'^ 
with each other. For example, it is 
good fenfe, as well as good Grammar, to 
fay in any Language— I am He— Thou 
ART He — but we cannot fay — I AM 
Thou — nor Thou art I. The reafon 
is, there is no abfurdity for the Speaker to 
be the Subject alfo of the Difcourfe, as 
when we fay, lam He; or for the Per/on 
addreji ; as when we fay, TAou art He. 
But for the fame Perfon, in the fame cir- 
cumftances, to be at once the Spea'ker, • 
and the Party addreft, this is impoffible ; 
and fo therefore is the Coalefcence of the 
Firfl: and Second Perfon. 

Anj5 now perhaps we have feen enough 
of Pronouns, to perceive how they differ 

from 



tide, o. But he did not enough attend to the antieot 
Writers on this Subjeft, who confidcred all Words, as 
Articles, which being ajjociatedfo Nouns (and not 
fianding in their f lace) ferved in any manner to a/certain^ 
and determine their Signification. 
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from other Subftantives. The others are 
Primary y thefe are their Sitbjlitutes -, a 
kind of fecondary Race, which were ta- 
ken in aid, when for reafons already {b) 
mentioned the others could not be ufed. 
It is moreover by means of thefe, and of 
Articles, which are nearly allied to them, 

that 



{h) Se^ tfaefe reafons at the beginning of this chap- 
ter, of ^ich reafons the principal one is, that " no 
«* Noun, prope-'" fo called, implies its own Prefence. 
^ It is. thereiore to a/certain fuch Prefence^ that the Pro- 
^ noun is taken in aid ; and hence it is it becomes 
^ equivalent to Jil^*^, that is, to Pointing or Indication 
« by the Fwger.** It is worth remarking in that Vcrfe 
Df PerfttiSy 

Bed pulchrum ejl digito mokstrari, ^ dicier^ 

HiC EST. 

how thi ^«i?*Cj and the Pronoun are introduced toge- 
gether, and made to co-operate to the fame end. 

Sometimes by virtue of iiti%% the Pronoun of the 
third Pcrfon ftands for ^^jirji. 

Siwdfi militihui parces^ erit HIC quoqtu Miles. 
That is, / al/o will be a Soldier. 

Tibyl. L. II. EL 6. v. 7. Sec Ftdpius. 

It 
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that " Language, tho' in itfelf only Ch.V* 
*• fignificant oi general Ideas ^ is brought 
•* down to denote that infinitude of Par-- 
*' ticularsj which are for ever arifing, and 
" ceafing to be/' But more of this here- 
after in a proper place. 

As to the three orders of Pronouns al- 
/eady mentioned, they may be called Pre-- 
pofitive, as may indeed all Subftantives, 
becaufe they are capable -*^uitroducing 
or leading a Sentence, ^yithout having 
reference to any thing previous. But be* 
fides thofe there is another Pronoum 



It may be obferved too, diat even in Epiftolary 
Correfpondence, and indeed in all kinds of Writing, 
where the Pronouns I and You make their appear- 
ance, Aere is a fort of implied Prefince^ /which they 
are fuppofed to indicate, though the parties are in fa^ 
at ever fo great a diftance. And hence die rife of 
that diftin6tion in JpoUonius^ riq f^lv rtiv oj^mv tTycu 
Jct^cic, Tftf ii ri »S, that fame Indicatiom art ocu'* 
tar J andfime an mentah De Syntaxi, L. 11. c. 3* 
p. 104. 
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Ch. V. (in Greek c;, o^tg (/) ; in Latin, %/; in 

^""^^^ Englijh, Who, Which, that) a Pronoun 

having a charadter peculiar to itfe)f» the 

nature of which may be explained as fol- 

lows> 

Suppose I was to fay — Light is a 
'Body, Light moves with great celerity. — * 

Thefe 



(i) The Gnehy it muft be confcft, call this Pro- 
noun vvoTOtxlixop af^^w, thefuhjunt^ive ArticU. Yet, 
as it (hould feem, diis is but an improper Appella- 
tion. ApoUonim^ when he compares it to the zr^o- 
T«x7»xov or true prepofithe Article^ not only confefles 
it to difi5^, as being cxpreft by a dilferent Word, 
and having a different place in every Sentence ; but 
in Syntax he adds, // ii wholly Afferent. De Syntax. 
L. I. c. 43. p. 91* Theodore Ga%a acknowledges 
the iamei and dierefore adds-— ^6f i^ iti tf^ Z, xuf /»« 
a» ftn of^poi' twSi% ■ y »r thefe nafrns this (meaning 
the Suijtm^iive) cannot property be an Article. And 
jtifl: before he (ays, xu/)/«? yt [Aiiy oi^^^v ro vforaxlt* 
xi^'^'^hffwever properfy fpeaking it is the Prepofitlve is 
the Article. Gram. Introd. L. IV. The Latins there-> 
fore have undoubtedly done better ia ranging ik: with 
the Pronouns. 
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Thcfc would apparently be two dlftinft Ch, V; 
Centcnces- Suppofe, inftead of the Se- ^^''y^ 
cond. Light, I were to place the prepo- 
fitive Pronoun, it, and fay — Light is a 
Body; it moves with great celerity — the 
Sentences would ftill be diftind: and two. 
But if I add a ConneSiive (as for Example 
an and) faying — Light is a Body^ and 
it moves with grgat celerity^^l then by 
Connexion make the two into one, as 
by cementing many Stones I make one 
Walh 

Now it is /;/ the united Powers of a Con^ 
neSiive^ and another Pronoun ^ that we may 
fee the force, and character of the Pro- 
noun here treated. Thus therefore, if 
in the place of and it, we fuibftitute 
that, or which, faying Light is a 
Body, which mon)es with great celerity 
.-r-the Sentence ftill retains its Unity and 
PerfeSHon, and becomes if pofliblc mofje 
compadl than before. We may with juft 
'reafon therefore call this Pronoun the 
Subjunctive, becaufc it cannot (like 

' . the 
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Gh.V. the Prepofitive) intrcxluce an original 
^""^■"^ Sentence, but onlyferves to fubjoin one t(^ 
fome other ^ which is previous (>t). 



The 



(i) Hence we fee why the Pronoun here mentioned 
is always mcejfarily the Part of fome complex Sentence, 
which Sentence contains, either expreft or underftood^ 
two Verbs, and two Nominatives. 

Thus in that Verfe of Horace^ 

Qy I meiuens vivitj liber mibi mm erit unquam. 

We non erit Uber — ^is one Sentence ; qui metuens vivit"^ - 
is another. Ille and ^i are the two Nominatives \ 
Erit and Fivit^ the two Verbs i and fo in all other 
inftances. 

The following pai&ge from y^oUonius (diough 
fomewhat corrupt in more places than one) will ferve 
to (hew, whence the above Speculations are taken. 
To iirorxlixov «p9pov liri fii[A» liiev fi^iroti^ tm^hy 
itf»,iw¥ hoi T11C Mafofig rw TSTpoxu/Aivta oyifAxri* k^ 
IvTfuOcv avXHy Koyov i tfotfirciytt x«7« rtiy ruiy ii^ 
fnfAcirm ffiylaj^iy (xiyta rriyjy ra iyiiAOcr^f 9^ rnv h 
durif rZ apOfw) ovtp ZFoiXiv 'O'apilirtro r» KAI cvy^ 
9ifffAa^ Koivov jEAb (lege TO KAI y^p xoiyav /Kb) 
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THrApplicationofthisSuBjuNCTivE, Ch. V. 
like the other Pronouns, is univerfal. It 

may 

troc^tXdiMSxvt TO ovofMot ro T^poxiifAivoy, cvixirXiHov \ 
it iTifOv Koyoy vroivrug ^ crfpov pi)/Aa zFxpiXoitASccvi, 
9^ Srco TO, nAPEFENETO O rPAMMATIKOi:, 
02 AIE^ESATOj ivvacfxn roy avroy airori^itT t« 
(forf. Tw) O rPAMMATIKOS nAPEfENETO, 
KAI AIEAE;?AT0. The fubjwi^ive Article^ (that 
isy the Pronoun here mentioned) is applied to a Verb of 
its oivny end yet is connected withal to the antccedeiit 
}Joun, Hence it can never fei-ve to conjlitute a finvple 
Sentence^ by reef on of the Syntax of the two Verbs^ t mean 
that which refpeSis the Noun or Antecedefit^ and that 
which refpeSfs the Article or Relative^ The fame too fol- 
lows as to the ConjunSiion^ and. This Copidatlve of" 
fumes the Antecedent Noun\ which is capable of being ap- 
plied to many Subjc^Sj and by conneSling to it a new Sen- 
tence, of, neceffOy affurnes a new Verb alfo. And hence it 
is that the fVords^^thc Grammarian came, who dif- 
Courfed— ^r;« in power nearly the fame fentence^ as if 
we ivere to fay — the Grammar an came, and dif- 
' courfed. Apoll, de Syntaxi^ L. L c, 43. p, 92. See 
alfo an ingenious French Treatife, called Grammaire 
generde ^ raifonnee^ Chap. IX. 

The LatinSy in their Strufture of this Subjun^5live, 
&em to have well reprefehted its compound Nature of 
part Pronoun^ and part ConneSlivey in forming their 

G qyx 
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Ch- V. may be the Subftitute of all kinds of Sub- 
^"^"^^'"^^ ftantives, natuiyil, artificial, or abftraft; 

as well as general, fpecial, or particular. 

We may fay, the Animai^ Which ^ &c. the 

M(m% Whonij &c. the Ship^ Which^ &c. 

Alexandery Who^ &c. Bucephalus^ T^hat^ 

&c. Virtue^ Which, &c. &c. 

Nay, it may even be the Subftitute of 
all the other Pronouns, and i| of courfe 
therefore expreffive of all three Perfons. 
Thus we fay, I, who now read, have near 
Jinijhed this Chapter ; Thou, who now 
readejl: He, who now readeth, &c. &c. 

And thus is this Subjunctive truly 
a Pronoun from its Subjiitution, there be- 
ing 

qui and quis from que and is^ or (if we go with Sca^ 
Uger to the Greek) from KAI and '02, KAI and 
'O. Seal de Cauf, Ling. Lat. c. 127. 

Homer alfo cxprefles the Force of this SuhjunSihe^ 
Pronoun or Jrtitle^ by help of the Prepofitive and a 
Oonnccllve^ exaflly confonant to the Theory here cfta- 
blifticd. See ///W, A. ver. 270, 553. N. 571. !!• 
54> I57> 158- 
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ing no Subftantive exifting, in whofe Ch. V. 
place it may not (land. At the fame 
time, it is ejfentially dijlinguijJoed from the 
other Pronouns, by this peculiar, that it 
is not only a Subjiitute, but withal a Con-* 
neSiive (/). 

And 

(/) Before we quit this Subjeil, it may not be im- 
proper to remade, that in the Greek and Latin Tongues 
the two principal Pronouns, that is to fay, the Pirft 
and Second Pcrfon, the Ego and the 7x/, are ifftplied in 
the very Form of the Verb itfelf (yf a^w, yj af £*?, 
Jcrihoj fcrilns) and are for that reafon never exprhfty 
unle(s it be to mark a Contradiftindtion y fuch as in 

Nos patriam fugimus \ Tu, Tiiyre^ Icntus in urribrA 
Formofam refonare doccsy &c- 

This however is true with refped only to the Cafuf 
feSiuSy or Nominative of thefe Pronouns, but not with 
refped to their oblique Cafes^ which muft always be 
added, bccaufe tho' we fee the Ego in jhno^ and the 
Tu in Jjnasy we fee not the Tb or Me in Jmat^ or 
Amant* 

Yet even thefe oll'ique Cafes appear in a diiFerent 
jiianner, according as they mark Contradiftindtion, 
or not. If they contradiftinguifti, then are they com» 
monly placed at the beginning of the Sentence, or at 
leaft before the Verb, or leading Subftantive. 

G 2 Thus 
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Ch. V. And now to conclude what we have 
faid concerning Subftantives. All Sub- 
stantives 

h 
— ^^ ■ - - - 1 

Thus Flrgll^ 

i—— ^//^/ Thefea^ magnum 
^uid memorem JlcicUn F Et mi genus ah yov€fumm&: 
Thus Horner^ 

*TMIN i^\y Bioi Sony 

TiaXSot i\ MOI AuVaT£ ^lAiji/— fp^ lA. A» 

where the 'T/xr^ and the^Mol ftand, as contradiftiri- 
guifhed, and bodi have precedence of their refpc6Hve 
Verbs, the ^Tfj^v even leading the whole Sentence. 
In other inftances, thefe Pronouns commonly take their 
place behind the Verb, as may be fcen in examples 
every where obvious. The Greek Language went far- 
ther ffill. When the oblique Cafe of thefe Pronouns 
happened to contradiftinguifli, they affumed ji peculiar 
Accent of their own, which gave them the name of 
ofOoTOv«/A»ai, or Pronouns uprightly accented. When 
riiey marked no fuch oppofition, they not only took 
Acir place behind the Verb,, but even gcrue it their Jcj^ 
€eni^ and (as it were) inclined ihenfelvcs upon it. And 
hence they acquired the name of Eyy.AiT*xal, Aat is. 
Leaning or hiclining Pronouns, The Greeks too had in 
the firft perfon 'E/aS, 'E/xo/, 'Ejiac for ContradiJlinSliveSy 
and I4»i Xloi, Mi for Enclitics*. And hence it was that 
jipiW^nius contended, that in the pafliige above quoted 
from the fuft Uiad, we (hould read iffv^Sti f *EMOI, 

for 
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STANTIVES are either Primary^ or Se^ Ch. V. 
condary^ that is to {liy, according to a Lan- 
guage more familiar and known, are ei- , 
ther Nouns or Pronouns. The Nouns 
denote Subjiances^ and thofe either Na-- 
turaly Artificial, or AbJiraSi*. They 
moreover denote Things either General^ 
or Special J or Particular. The Pro- 
nouns, their Siibftitutes, are either Pre^ 
pofitive, or SubjunSlive. The Preposi- 
tive is diflinguifhed into three Orders 
called the F/r/?, the Second, and the Third 
Perfon. The Subjunctive includes 
G 3 the 



for -urxHSoi, Si MOI, on account of the Contradiftinc- 
tion, whicK there occurs between the Grecians and 
0)ryfc5. See ApoU. de Syntaxiy L. L c. 3. p. 20, 
ir. //. C. 2. p. 102, 103. 

This Diverfity between the Contradiftinftive Pro- 
nouns, and the Enclitic, is not unknown even to the 
EnglUh Tongue. When we fay, Give me Content^ 
the IpMe) in this cafe is a perfeft Enclitic. But when 
we lay. Give Mc Content^ Give Hirh his thwfands^ the 
(Me) and (Him) are no Enclitics, but as they ftand in 
oppofition, affume an Accent of their own, and fo be- 
come the true io^orovufi^iyon. 

* See before, p. 37, 38, 
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Ch.V. the powers of all thofe three, having 
^•*^^"^ fuperadded, as of its own, the peculiar 
force ^of a Conne3ive. 

Having done with Substantives^ 
we now proceed to Attributives, 



CHAP, 
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C H A P. VI. 

Concerning Attributives. 

ATTRIBUTIVES are all thofe princi- Ch.VL 
pal Words J that denote Attributes y 
conjidered as Attributes. Such for exam- 
ple are the Words, Blacky WhitCy Greats 
Littky Wifcy Eloquenty Writethy Wrote^ 
Writing y &c. {a). 

How- 



{a) In the above lift of Words are included what 
Grammarians called Adjerlives^ Ferbsy and ParticipUsy 
in as much as all of them equally denote die Attributes 
of Sub/lance, Hence it is, that as they are all from 
their very nature the Predicates in a Propofition (being 
all predicated of fome Subjeft or Subftance, Snow is 
whitCy Cicero writethy &c.) hence I fay the Appella- 
tion PHMA or Verb is employed by Logicians in an' 
extended Senfe to denote them all. Thus jlnunonius ex- 
plaining the reafon, why Ariflotk in his Tra(9: de In^ 
terpretatione calls Atuxo^ a Verb^ tells us vcicrxv fuv^py 
x«T9)yop8jM£vov opov iv Tsroorda-ti Tsroino'etVy *PHMA 
xetXsTvicth^ tijat every Sound articulatey that forms the 
G 4 Pre^ 
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Ch.VI. However, previoufly to thcfc, and to 
every other poflible Attribute, whatever a 
thing may be, whether black or white, 
fquare or round, wife or eloquent, writ- 
ing or thinking, it muA^rfi of neceffity 
EXIST, before it can poflibly be any thing 
clfe, For Existence may be confidered 
as an univerfal Genus y to which all things 
of all kinds are at all times to be referred. 
The Verbs therefore, which denote it, 
claim precedence of all others, as being 
effential to the very being of every pro-^ 
pofition,in whigh they may ftill be jfound, 
either expreji^ or by implication ; expreft, 
as when we fay, TAe Sun is bright} by 

im-* 



Pre£cate in a Propofttion^ is caHed a Verb, p. 24, 
Edit. Ven. Prifcian^s obfervation, though made on 
4||iod)er occtfion, is very pertinent to the prefent. Nm 
l)ecliru2iioy fed prpprietas excutienda eft ftgnijicationif. 
L. II. p. 576. And in another place he fays— — w« 
^ftmlitudo declinationis omnimodo conjungit veldifcemit partes 
$ratioms inter fe^ fed vis ipftus Jignlficationis. h» XIII^ 
p. 970, 
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implication, as when we fay, T^he Sun Ch.VI. 
rffes, which means, when refolved, TAe 
Sun IS ri/ing {A). 

The Verbs, Is, Growetb, Becometb^ 
Eft, Fit, VTXpx^^ ^V^ yrsKei, yiyvsTOLi, arc 
all of them ufed to exprefs this general 
Genus. The Latins have called them 
Verba Subjlantwaj Verbs Subjiantive, but 
the Greeks 'Vvulcltcl 'XTrcLfOiTiKOL, Verbs of 
Exijience, a Name more apt, as being 
of greater latitude, and comprehending 
equally as well Attribute, as Subftance, 
The principal of thofe Verbs, and which 
wc (hall particularly here qonfider, is the 
Verb, 'Eg/, £/?, Is. 

Now all Existence is either abfo* 
lute or qualified — abfolute, as when wc 
fey, B IS; qualified, as when we fay, B 
IS AN Animal; B is black, is round. 

With 

[b) Sec Adgtaphyf. Arljlou L. V. c. 7. Edit, /)«- W, 
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Ch.VI. With rcfped to this difference, the 
Verb (is) can by itfelf exprefs abfolute 
Exijiencey but never the qualified^ with- 
out fubjoining the particular Form, be- 
caufe the Forms of Exigence being in 
number infinite, if the particular Form 
be not expreft, we cannot know which is 
intended. And hence it follows, that 
when (is) only fcrves to fubjoin fomc 
fuch Form, it has little more force, than 
that of a mere Ajfertion. It is under the 
fame character, that it becomes a latent 
part in every other Verb, by expreffing 
that Affcrtion, which is one of their Ef- 
fentials. Thus, as was obferved juft be- 
fore, Rifetb means, is rijing ^ Writeth^ 
IS writing. 

Again— As to Existence in gene- 
ral, it is either mutable, or immutable*, mu- 
table, as in the ObjeSts of Senfation ; £w- 
mutabky as in the Objedls of IntelleSlion 
and Science. Now mutable Objeds exift 
all in Time, and admit the feveral Di- 

ftindtions 
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ftindions of prefent, paft, and future. Ch.VL 
But immutable ObjeSis know no fucb £)/- 
JiinSiions^ but rather ftand oppofed to all 
things temporary. 

And hence two different Significations 
of the fubflantive Verb (is) according 
as it denotes mutable^ or immutable Be- 
ing, 

For example, if we fay, This Orange 
is ripe J (is) meaneth, that it exijleth fo 
now at this prefent y in oppofition to pajl 
time, when it was green, and to future 
time, when it will be rotten. 

But if we fay, T^he Diameter of the 
Square is incommenfurable with its Jide^ 
we do not intend by (is) that it is incom- 
menfurable nowy having been formerly 
commenfurable, or being to become fo 
hereafter \ on the contrary we intend that 
PerfeBion of Exijience^ to which I'ime 
and its DiJiinSiions are utterly unknown. 
It is under the fame meaning we employ 

this 
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Ch.VL this Verb, when we fay. Truth is, 
or, God is. The oppoiation is not of 
I'ime prefent to other Times, but of necef-- 
fary Exijlence to all temporary Exijlence 
whatever (r). And fo much for Verbs 
qfExiJience^ commonly called Verbs Sub^ 
Jfantive. 

We are now to defcend to the com— 
mon Herd of Attributives, fuch as black 
and wkfte, to write, to /peak, to walk, 
&c. among which, when compared and 
oppofed to each other, one of the moft 
eminent diflindtions appears to be this. 
Some, by being joined to a proper Sub- 

ftantive 



{c) Cum enim dicimuSj Deus est, mn ewn^dicimus 
NUNC ESSE, fed tantum in Substantia esse, ut 
hoc ad immutabilitatem potius fubji^ia^ quam ad tenths 
^Uquod referatur^ Si autem dicimuSy dies est y ad nul" 
lam dleifubftantiampertinet, ni/i tantum ad temporis con^ 
Jlitutionem\ hoc enim, juodjignificat, tale ejl, tanquam 
fi dicamus, nunc est. ^uare cum dicimus esse, ut 
fub/laTttiam dejignemus, Jin^Uciter est addimus \ cum 
vero ita ut aBquid praferis Jigmficetury fecundum Tempus^ 
Boeth. in Lib. de Intcrpr. p. 307. See alfo Plat. Tim% 
p. 37, 38. ^£t. Serrani, 
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ftantive make without farther help a per-- Ch.VI. 
fe£i ajfertive Sentence; while the reft, 
the' otherwife perfeft, are in this reJpeSi 
deficient. 

To explain by an example. When 
we fay, Cicero eloquent y Cicero nvife^ thefe 
are imperfcft Sentences, though they de-. 
note a Subftance and an Attribute. The 
reafon is, that they want an Ajjertion^ 
to fhew that fuch Attribute appertains to 
fuch Subftance. We noiuft therefore call 
in the help of an Aflertion elfewhere, an 
(is) or a (was) to complete the Sentence, 
faying Cicero is wifey Cicero was ^/?- 
quent. On the contrary, when we lay, 
Cicero writethy Cicero walkethy in inftan- 
ces like thefe there is no fuch occafion, 
becaufe the Words (writeth) and fwalk^ 
tth) imply in their own Form not an At- 
tribute only, but an AfTertion likewife. 
Hence it is they may be refolved, the one 
into If and Writings the other into // 
and Walkings 

Now 



4€ 
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Cb. Vl. Inftant, that is to fay, durSngan ExienfioH 
betvieentwo Injiants^ and this of courfe 
gives us the Idea of TiMew As therefore 
Motions zfid their Prwation imply Time as 
their concomitant, fo Verbs, which de- 
note thctn, come to denote Tims alfo (</)* 
And hence the origin and ufe of Tekses^ 
** which are fo many different forms^.s^f-* 
figned to each Verb, to (hew, without 
altering its principal meaning, the ya-> 
'• rious TiME5 in which fuch meaning 
f* may exift/' Thus ScriAit, Scripjit^ 
^criffirat^ and Scribef^Atsiot^ all equally 
the Attribute, To Writer while the dif- 
ference between them, is, that they de- 
note Writing in different Times. 

Should 

■^■^^^M^i— — ^— ^^^— U»i^— ^i^lb— rf^—— I^MM^— ^^— — fc- 

{d) The ahtient Authors of* t)iale£Hc or Logic hava 
ivcll defcribcd this Property,* The following is part 
of Aeir Definition of a Verb-**-^p?/kwt ii ir» ▼« w^otf-* 
tf-n/EAarvov ;^^yov, a Verb is. fomethingj whiib Jignifies 
Time OVER and above (for fuch is the force rf die 
Prepofition, njBo?.) If if fhcftild be afkcd, over and 
above what ? It may be anfwered, over and above ita 
principal Signification, v^ich is to denote fome moving 
and energizing Attribute, See y/rifl. de Inierpret. c. 3. 
together widi his Commentators Ammonita and Bo^" 
tbius. 
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Should it be afked, whether Time It- Ch. VL 
felf may not become upon occafion the 
Verb's principal Signification; it is an- 
fwered. No. And this appears, becaufe 
the fame Time may be denoted by diffe- 
rent verbs (as in the words> writeth and 
JpeakethJ and different Times by the fame 
Verb (as in the words, writeth and wrote) 
neither of which could happen, were 
Time any thing more, than a mere Conco^ 
mitant^ Add to this, that when words 
denote Time, not collaterally, but prin- 
cipally, they ceafe to be verbs, and be- 
come either adjectives, or fubftantives. 
Of the adjedlive kind are Timely^ Yearly^ 
Dayly^ Hourly y &cc. of the fubftantive kind 
are Time, Tear, Day, Hour, &c. 

The moft obvious divifion of Time is 
irtto Prefent, Paft, and Future, nor is any 
language complete, whofe verbs have 
not Tensed, to mark thefe diftindlions. 
But we may gp ftill farther. Time pafl 
and future are both infinitely extended^ 
H Hence 
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Ch.VI. Hence it is that in univerfal Time paji wc 
may aflume many particular Times pafi^ 
and in univerfal Time future^ many parti" 
cular Times future y fome more> fome lefs^ 
remote, and correfponding to each other 
under different relations. Even prefent 
Time itfelf'v^ not exempt from thefe dif- 
ferences, and as neceflarily implies fome 
degree of Extenfony as does every givenr 
line, however minute. 

Here then we are to i^k for the 
reafon, which firft introduced into lan- 
guage that variety of Tenfes. It was not 
it feems enough to denote indefinitely (or 
by Aorifts) mere Prefent, Paft, or Fu- 
ture, but it was neceffary on many occa- 
fions to define with more precifion, what 
kind of Paft, Prefent, or Future. . And 
hence the multiplicity of Futures, Prae- 
terits, and even Prefent Tenfes, with 
which all languages are found to abound, 
and without which it would be difficult 
to afcertain our Ideas » 

How- 
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However as the knowledge of Ten- Ch.VI. 
SES depends on the Theory of Time, 
and this is a fubjedt of no mean fpecula- 
tion, we fhall referve it by itfelf for the 
following chapter. 



Ha CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Concerning 7'ime, and T^enfes^ 



C.VIL ^ I ^iME and Space have this in com- 
JL mon, that they are both of them by- 
nature things continuous^ and as fuch they 
both of them imply Extenfipn. Thus be- 
tween London and Salijbury there is the 
Extenfion of Space^ and between Tejlerday 
and To-morrow, the Extenfion of Time. 
But in this they differ, that all the parts of 
Space exift at once and /d?g-^/i&^r, while thofe 
of Time only exift in Tranjition or Sue-- 
cejjion {a). Hence then we may gain fomc 
Idea of Time, by confidering it untier the 

notion 



{a) See Vol. I. p. 275. Note XIII. To which we 
may add, what is faid by Ammmm'^MSi yap yj^iy^ 
oA©^ OL^CL vfifocroci^ aW ti xara [xopov to NTN" 
Ik yap TM y(]ft(r6xi k^ f^EiPiciat to Civaci ^p^^i* Time 
doth notfuhfift the whole at once^ hut onfy in a Jingle Now 
or Instant ; for it hath its Exigence in becoming and in 
ctafmg to be. Amm. in Predicius, p. 82. b. 
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notion of a tranfient Continuity. Hence C.VIL 
alfo, as far as the afFedtions and proper- 
ties of Tranjition go. Time is different 
from Space ; but as to thofe of Exten^ 
Jion and Continuity^ they perfedly co^ 
rncide. 

Let tis take, for example, fuch a part 
of Space, as a Line. In every giv.en Line 
we may affume any where a Point, and 
therefore in every given Line there may be 
a/Tumed infinite Points. So in every giv- 
en Time we may affume any where a 
Now or Injiant, and therefore in every 
given ^ime there may be affumed infinite 
Nows or Injlants. 

Farther ftill— A Point is the Bound 
of every finite Line; and a Now or In- 
stant, of every finite I'ime. But altho* 
they are Bounds, they are neither^of them 
Parts, neither the Point of any Line, nor 
the Now or Injiant of any Time. If this 
appear ftrange, we may remember, that 
tke parts of any thing extended are necef-^ 
H 3 farily 
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C.VII. farily extended alfo, it being eflential tq 
their charadter, that they fiould meafure 
their Whole. But if a 'Point or l^ow were 
extended^ each of them would contain 
within itfelf infinite other Points^ and ///- 
finite other Nows (for thefe may be aflum- 
cd infinitely within the minuteft Extent 
lion) and this, it is evident, would be abr- 
furdand impoflible. 

These aflertions therefore being ad- 
mitted, and both Points and Nows being 
taken ^sBounds, but not as Parts (^), it will 

follow. 



(^) — favt^oif o'A iSi fAooiov ro NTN t» Xf ^i>»^ 
^cirtp 8^ dt ^tYfAo] rrig ypUfJLfjLtig* cik js ypocfxfAot) Juq 
Trff /tx/af i^opiot. It is evident that a Now or Injlant 
is 710 more a part ofTim^ than Voi^TS are of a Line. 
The parts indeed of one Line are two other Lines. Natur. 
Aufc. L. IV. p. 17. And not long before— rTo S\ 
NTN i [Ai^^* /A^Tf ^^> '^* 7^P '^^ p«f©'» ^ '^•uy- 
xfio-Gai ieT TO ohov Ix TcHy fMtpuv' fi XPONOS i 
foxiT (ru«yx£i<rflai ix twv NTN, A Now w w P<?r/ of 
Time ; yjr <? Part is able to meafure its TVhole^ and the 
JVhole is necejfarify made up of its Parts ; but TiME datk 
net appear tebe made up j^Nows. Ibid. c. I4« 
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follow, that in the fame manner as the, fame C. VII. 
Point may be the Endoi one Line, and the 
Beginning of another, fo the fame Now or 
Jnjiant may be the End of one Time, 
and the Beginning of another. Let us 
liippofe for example, the Lines, A B, B C. 

B 




A C 

I fay that the Point B is the End of the 
Line A B, and the Beginning of the Line, 
3 C. In the fame manner let us fuppofe 
AB, BC to reprefent certain Times, and 
let B be a Now or Infant. Jn fuch cafe 
I fay that the Infant B is the End of the 
Time A B, and the Beginning of the 
Time B C. I fay likewife of thefe two 
Times, that with refped to the Now or 
Infant^ which they include, the firft of 
them is necefTariiy Past Time, as being 
Previous to it; the other is neceflarily Fu- 
ture, as being fu6/equent. As therefore 
H 4 every 
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C.VIL every Now or Instant always exifts in 
Time, and without being Time, is Tmes 
Bound', the Bound of Completion to the 
Pajt, and the Bound of Commencement to 
the ]puture: from hence we may conceive 
its nature or end, which is to be the Me^ 
dium of Continuity between the Pajl and the 
Futureyfo as to render Timey thro' all its 
Parts, one Intire and PerfeSl Whole (r). 

From the above fpeculatidns, there 
follow fome conclulions, which may be 
perhaps called paradoxes, till they have 
l3cen attentively coniidered. In the firft 
place there cannot (ftriftly fpeaking) be any 

fucb 

(f) To i\ NTN £$•* ^Myiyiiot, ^ivny cjtnrip ^^^X" 
9ii. cvyixii yap rou Xfiyovy roif •o'ctpiX^iyroL k^ iirofAt" 
woify x) oAw? W£f«f j^ova fj*/y' tfi yoip tS pb ^tX^\ 
t3 Si TfAfuTH. A Now or Inflant is (as was /aid be- 
fore) the Continuity or holding together of Time ; for it 
makes Time continuous j the paji avj the futurey and is in 
general its boundaryy as being the beginning of one Time 
and the ending of another. Natur. Aiifcult. L. IV. 
c. 19. ^Myiyiiot, in this place means not (intinuityy as 
ftanding for Extenftony but rather that Junction or ffM-^ 
it:g togethery by which Extenfion is imparted to other 
things. 
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fuch thing as Ttnie prefent . For if all Time CVlI. 
be tranjient'z% well as continuous y it cannot 
like a Line be prefent all together, but 
part will neceffarily be gone, and part be 
coming. If therefore any portion of its 
continuity were to be prefent at once, it 
would fo far quit its tranjient nature, and 
be T^ime no longer. But if no portion of 
its continuity can be thus prefent, how 
can Time poflibly be prefent ^ to which 
fuch Continuity is eflential ? 

Farther than this— If there be no 
fuch thing as T^ime 'Prefent ^ there can be no 
Senfation of Time by any one of the fenfes. 
¥ov AhL^'E^SATio^ is of the-fPrcfent on^ 
ly, thePaft being preferved not by Senfe but 
by Memory^ and the Future being antici- 
pated by Prudence only and wKtForefgbt^ 

But \i no Portion of Time be the ob- 
jeft of any Senfation ; farther, if the Pre- 

^ fent 



•f* TauT? yi^ (otio-JtiVn fc.) outi to fAtWov, ovn 
TO yiyy6fAtifO¥ yvct^pi^^ojEAsy^ dwi to vocph [aqpov* 
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C.VII. fent never exift; if the Paft be no more % 
if the Future be not as yet i and if thefe 
are all the parts, out of which Time is 
compounded : how ftrange and fhadowy 
a Being do we find it? How nearly ap- 
proaching to a perfecft Non-entity (</) ? 
L»et us try however, fince the fenfes fail 
us, if wc have not faculties of higher 
power, to feize this fleeting Being. 

The World has been likened to a va- 
riety of Things, but it appears to rcfem- 
ble no one more, than fome moving fpiec- 

tacle 



ix TUP a TK «y irrQifliMCtn* ro pb yif «u|s yiyo^i^ 
ac; irx ffi TO dc /tAsAXfi, x^ Hir<a ifiy' fx dc Ttfreov X; 
# fli9rfi|»^ 9^ aii XafA^ocyifxiy^ Xl^oy^ (ruTxfirai^ 
TO ¥ ex j(A^ oyr»v (r\)fx4l[JLiycy, iiivxroy oty ti^tn Kocri- 
^(19 BTOTi iclotq. That therefore Time exijis not at ally 
9r at leaji has hut a faint and ohfcure exiftence^ one may 
Ji^eeifrom hence. J part of it has becn^ and is no more j 
apart of it is coming,^ and is not as yet -^ and out of thefe 
is made that infinite Tifne^ which is ever to be afjitmedjiill 
farther and farther. Now that which is made up ofno^ 
thing but Non-entitieSy itjhoiddfeem was impojfible ever to 
participate of Entity. Natural. Aufc, L. IV. c. 14. 
See alfoPhilop. M. S. Com. in Nicomach. p. 10. 
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tacle (fuch as a proceffion or a triumph) C.VII. 
f hat aboundg in every part with fplendid 
objefts, fome of which are ftill departing, 
as faft as others make their appearance^ 
The Senfes look on, while the fight pafles, 
perceiving as much as is immediately prefent^ 
which they report with tolerable accuracy to 
the Soul's fuperior powers. Having done 
this, they have done their duty, being con- 
cerned with nothing, fave what is prefent 
andinftantaneous. But to th^ Memory^ to 
the Imaginatioriy and above all to the Intel-- 
feSly thefeveral Npivsor JnJiantszxtnotXofk^ 
as to the Senfes ^ but are preferved and made 
objedts of/^e?^^ comprehenfion, however in 
their own nature they may be tranjitory and 
pajpng. ** Now it is from contemplating 
** two or more of thefe Inftants under one 
*'view, together with that Interval of 
** Continuity, which fubfifts between 
^* them, that we acquire infenfibly the 
*' Idea of Time (^)." For example: The 

Sun 

{/) Ton ^scf/iy ytyoAyai XJS^^^^^ oroty tS wporipw 
7^ Cfifu iv ry xm^'u ofifl-flna-i* XdStaiAtK 'OfiC^ofin 
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C.VII. Sun rifes\ this I remember : it rifes again i 
this too I remember. Thefe Events arc 
iW)t together; there is an Extenjion be- 
tween 

mvTdiv £T£f Ok* orav yosp ra ocx^» in^cc th jiacch yoiw^ 
fAtVy Kf iii tiirrj if J'^JC^ '''* N T N, to /(aIv zrpiri^ov, 
♦i J« \tfi(op^ tin x) T8r© ^ftjCAEy n^ai XPONON, 
It is then wt fay there has been Time, when we can ac^ 
fuirea Senfation of prior and fubfequent in Motion, But 
we diflinguifh and fettle thefe two^ hy confidering onefirjl^ 
then the oAer^ together with an interval between them dif- 
ferent frortt both. For as often as we conceive the Extremes 
to be different from the Meariy and the Soul talks of two 
Nows, me prior and the other fubfequent^ then it is we fay 
there is Time, and this it is we call Time. Natural. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c i6. Thenujlius^^ Comment upon 
this paflage is to the fame purpoib. "Ohoty yip i y^^ 
jtv«/*irj|0-fliif t5 NTN, ^^U £nr«y, cjffOk xraAik UTry 
TO TfifAipoy, ron 9^ X?^^^^ '^^^^^ itnyirifnyy iwl rHy ivq 
NTN ogi^ofAiyoy, oToy vwo TSrspdrm ivoTy* xj Sru \iyny 
Ij^fi, ivh votriy in tsnyrixoiiitxok (i^uy, it ixxdiiixa, 
iioy i^ dirtipis ypccfAfjifii 7srY};^uaiVir J'uo ^zfAiiokg iiro" 
T«/uvo/x€v^. Fqr when the Mind^ remembering ths 
Now, which it talked of yefterday^ talks again of another 
Now tO'dayythen it is it immediate^ has an idea ofTiuE, 
terminated by thefe two Nows^ as by two Boundaries ; and 
thus is it enabled to fay^ that the Quantity is of fifteen^ or 
§ffixteen hourSj as if it were to fever a Cubitus length 
from an infinite Line by two Points, Themift. Op. edit. 
^di. p. 45. b. 
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twedn them — not however of Spdce, for C.VII. 
we may fuppofe the place of rifing the 
fame, or at leaft to exhibit no fenfible dif- 
ference. Yet ftill we recognizey&f«^ Ex- 
tenfion between them. Now what is this 
Extenfion, but a natural Day ? And what 
is that, but pure Time? It is after the fame 
manner, by recognizing two new Moons> 
and the Extenfion between thefc : two 
vernal Equinoxes, and the Extenfi.on be- 
tween thefe ; that we gain Ideas of other 
Times, fuch as Months and Tearsy which 
are all fo many Intervals, defcribed as a- 
bove; that is to idiy^pajing Intervals of Con-^ 
tinuity between two Injiants viewed together^ 

And thus it is the Mind acquires the 
Idea of Time. But this Time it muft be 
remembered is Past Time only, which 
is always the Jirjl Species, that occurs to 
the human intelled:. How then do we 
acquire the Idea of Time Fixture? The 
anfwer is, we acquire it by Anticipation. 
Should it be demanded ftill farther. And 
what is Anticipation ? Wc anfwer, that in 

this 



C. VII. this cafe it is a kindof reafoning by analogy 
from fimilar to fimilari from fucceflions 
of events^ that are paft already^ to fimilar 
fucccffions, that arc prcfumcd 'hercafteri 
For example : I obferve as far back as my 
memory can carry me, how every day has 
been fucceeded by a night ; that night, by 
another day I that day, by another night j 
and fo downwards in order to the Day that 
i« now. Hence then I anticipate ajimilar 
fucceffidn from the prefent Day, and thus 
gain the Idea of days and nights infuturi^ 
ty. After the fame manner, by attending 
to the periodical returns of New and Full 
Moons ; of Springs, Summers, Autumns 
and Winters, all of which in Time paft I 
find never to have failed, I anticipate a 
Uke orderly and diverfijied fuccejfion^ which 
makes Months, and Seafons, and Years, 
in Hime future. 

We go farther than this, and not only 

thus anticipate in thefe;/j/2/r^?/ Periods, but 

eveait) matters of human and civiJ concern • 

For example : Having obferved in many 

lo pafl: 
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paft inftances how health had fucceeded C. VIL 
to exercife, and ficknefs to floth; we an- 
ticip2itt/uture heajth to thofe, who, being 
now fickly, ufe exercife ; zn^ future fick- 
nefs to thofe, who, being «^w healthy, are 
flothful. It is a variety of fuch obfervati- 
ons, all refpedting onefubjedt, which when 
fyflematized by jofi: reafoning, and made 
habitual by due praftice, form the charac- 
ter of a Mafter-Artift> or Man oipraSlical 
WirJom. If they refped: the human body 
(as above) they form the Phyfician; if mat- 
ters military, the General; if matters na- 
tional, the Statefman; if matters of private 
life, the Moralift ; and the fame in other 
fubjeds. All thefe feveral charaders in 
their refpedtive ways may befaid to poffefa 
a kind ofprophetic difcernment^ which not 
only prefents them the barren proJpeSl of 
futurity (a profpedl not hid from the mean- 
eft of men) but fliews withal thofe events, 
which are likely to attend it, and thus en- 
ables them to afl: with fuperior certainty 
and redlitude. And hence it is, that (if we 
except thofe^ who have had diviner ai£uft« 

ances) 
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C. VII, anccs) we mayjuftly fay, as was faid of old^ 
Hes the bejl Prophet^ nvbo conjeSlures 

From 

(y) Ma^TK f af*ro^, is'^i hxx^ii xxXUg. 

Till old Experience do attain 
Tofomething like Prophetic Strain. 
Et facile exijlimari potejl^ Prudentiam ejje quodam^ 
modQ DivinatiBnem* 

Corn. Nep. in Vit. Attici* 
There is nothing appears fo clearly an obje£l of the 
Mind or Intellect only, as the Future docs, fmce 
we can find no place for its exiftence any where elfe. 
Not but the lame, if we confider, is equally true of the 
Paft. For tho' it riaay have once had another kind of* 
being, t^hen (according td common Phrafe) it aShialfy 
fvasj yet. was it then fomcthing Prefenty and not fome« 
thing Pqfi. As Paft^ it has no exiftence but in the 
Mind or Memory, fmce had it in fa£l any other, it 
could not properly be called Paft. It was this intimate 
connection between Time, and the Soyx, that made 
Ibme Philofophers doubt, whether if there was no Souly 
there could he any TimCy fmce Time appears to have its 
Being in no other region. Uore^oy i\ juii jrcijff ^v^g 
In «v Xf ^*^^> ctTTopriCnty £v tk, x. r. X. Natur. 
Aufcult. L. IV. c. 20. Tbemi/iiusy who comments 
the above paflage, exprefles himfelf more pofitively. 
tX rotpvy iiX'^i Xiytrai rors aj *9/xutov t^ to af lOjua- 
IAipc9, TO fAiy ri apiO/Anroi^ #i}Xa#ii iMyi^iiy to ii iif- 
tfyiiff rwret' ii in Mf vworoiin, (xri SyToi; tk d^i^fAn" 

CQ¥TOg 
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From what has been reafoned it ap- C.VII. 
pears, that knowledge of the Future 
comes from knowledge of the Paji ; as 
does knowledge of the PaJi from know- 
ledge of the Prefenty Co that their Order 
to us is that of Present, Past, and 
Future. 

Of thefe Species of knowledge, that of 
the Prefent is the loweft, not only as^Kr/? 
in perception^ but as far the more cxten- 
five, being neceflarily common to all ani^ 
mat Beings, and reaching even to Zoo- 
phytes, as far as they poffefs Senfation. 
Knowledge of the Pajl comes next, 
which is fdperior to Xht former j as being 
confined to thofe animals, that have Me^ 
mory as well as Senfes. Knowledge of the 

Future 



i XP^yog thy f^ri «(r»if ^vx^ii. Them. p. 48. Edit. 
Aldi. Vid. etiam ejufd, Comm. in Lib. dc An. p. 94*. 

I 



p. 28. 
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CVII: Future c6mes laft, as being derived from 
AriftTde '^^ Other two, and which is for that rea- 
An.11.3. fon the mofi excellent as well as the mojt 
rare^ fincc Nature in her fuperadditions 
rifcs from worfe always to better, and is 
never found to fink from better down to 
worfe ♦. 

And now having fecn, how we acquire 
the knowledge of T^ime paji^ and Timefu^ 
ture ; which is firft in perception, which 
firft in dignity; which more common, 
which more rare ; let us compare them 
both to the prefent Now or Infiant^ and 
examine what relations they maintain to- 
wards it. . 

In the firft place there may be T!imes 
both/^ zxA future^ in which ^^ prefent 
Now has no exiftence, as for example in 
Tejlerday, and To-morrow. 

Again, 



' Sec below, Note (r) of this Chapter. 
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, Again, the prefent Now m^iy fo hr he-- C.VIL 
long to Time of either fort, as to be tie ^--v-*-' 
EnJ of the paft, and tie Beginning of the 
future ; but it cannot be included within 
the limits of either. For if it were poffible, 
lei; us fuppofe C thtprefent Now included 



BCD 



within the limits of the paji Time A D. 
In fuch cafe C D, part of the paft Time 
A D, will be fubfcquent to C the prefent 
Now, and fo of courfe he future. But 
by the Hypothefis it ispajlj and fo will be 
both Paft and Future at once, which is 
abfurd. In the fame manner we prove 
that C cannot be included within the li* 
mits of ?i future Time, fuch as BE. 

What then (hall we fay of fuch Times , 

as this Day, this Month, this Year, this 

I 2 Cen* 
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C.VII. Century, all which include within them 
the prefent Now ? They cannot be paji 
Times or future, from what has been 
proved ; znd prefent Time has no exijience, 
as has been proved likewife *. Or fliall 
we allow them to be prefent, from the 
prefent Now, which exijis within them\ 
fo that from the prefence of that we call 
thefe alfo prefent, tho' the fhorteft among 
them has infinite parts always abfent ? If 
fo, and in conformity to cuftom we allow 
fuchTiw^J'/r^77/,asprefentDays,Months, 
Years, and Centuries, each muft of necef- 
fity betf compoundof the Paji and theFuture, 
divided from each other by fome prefent 
Nov^orInftant,andy(5/V7/i^calledPRESENT, 
while that Now remains within them. Let us 
fuppofe for example the Time XY, which 

f XABCDEY 



let 



Sup. p. 104, 
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let us call a Day, or a Century ; and let C.VIL 
the prefent Now or Injiant exift at A. 
I fay, in as much as A exifts within 
XY, that therefore XA is Time paft, 
and A Y Time future, and the whole 
XA, AY, T'ime prefent. The fame 
holds, if we fuppofe the prefent Now to 
exift at B, or C, or D, or E, or any 
where before Y. When the prefent Now 
exifts at Y, then is the whole XY Time 
paji^ and ftill more fo, when the Now 
gets to gy or onwards. In like manner 
before the Prefent Now entered X, as 
for example when it was atyi then was 
the whole XY Time future -, it was the 
fame, when the prefent Now was at 
X. When it had paft that, then XY 
became Time prefent. And thus it is that 
Time is present, while paffing, in its 
PRESENT Now or Instant. It is the 
. fame indeed here, as it is in Space. A 
Sphere pafling over a Plane, and being 
for that reafon prefent to it, is only pre- 
fent to that Plane in afingk Point at once^ 
I 3 while 



* 
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C.VII. while during the whole progrcflion its 
parts abfent arc infinite (|f). 

From what has been faid, we may 
perceive that all Time, of every deno^ 

mination^ 



{g) Place, according to the orients, was either 
modiate, or immediate, lam (for example) in Europe^ 
becaufe I am in England -y in England^ becaufe in Pf^itt^ 
Jhire\ in Wtbjhire^ becaufe in &alijbury\ in Salt/bury^ 
becaufe in my oivn houfe ; in my own houfe^ becaufe in 
tnyjludy. Thus far Mediate Place. Andv^atis 
my IMMEDIATE Place ? // is the internal Bound ^of 
that containhig Body (whatever it he) which co-incides 
with the external Bound of my own Body. T» z3-ff iip^oy- 
Toc vigotg, xafi' o uri^Uyi^ ro wi^%t')(iiM.iyoy. Now as 
Ais immediate Place is included within the limits of all 
die forme/ Places, it is from this relation that thofe me-^ 
diate Places alfo are c^led each of them my Place^ tho' 
die leaft among them fo far exceed my magnitude. To 
apply this to Time. The Prefent Century is prefent in 
the prefent Tear \ that, in the prefent Month -^ that, in 
the prefent Day ; that, in the prefent Hour; that, in the 
prefent Afinute. It is thus by circumfcription v^thin 
circumfcription diat we arrive at that real and 
indivisible Instant, which by being itfelf the very 
£ffence of the Prefent diffufes Presence throughout 
2 aU 
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mination^ is divifible and extended. But if C.VIL 
fo, then whenever we fuppofe a definite 
^ime^ even though it be a Timeprefent, it 
muft needs have a Beginnings a Middle^ 
and an End. And fo much for Time. 

Now from the above dodlrine of Time, 
we propofe by way of Hypothefis the fol- 
lowing Theoric of Tenses. 

The Tenses are ufed to mark Prefent, 

Paft, and Future Time, either indefinitely 

1 4 with- 



aU even the largeft of Times, which are found to In- 
clude it within their reJpeSiive limits. Nfcrphorus Blem" 
nudes (peaks much to the fame puqx>re. *EytT(^q Si^ 
j(fivcq iiiy i If* indripee, TsrxpxKtlfAtyog ro) ytu^iug 
NTN' ^ovog fAtfUKo^y ex israpiXiiAufloTOf x) (AiWoyroq 
«'Ui^(r»?) ^ J*« T1IV XTfo? TO xuf twj NTN yi!\yl»(riy^ 
NTN XiyofAtyoq ^ dvlog. Present Time there^ 
fore is that which adjoins to the real Now or Instant 
en either Jide^ being a limited Time made up of Pafl and 
Future^ and from its vicinity to that real Now faid to 
be Now a^o itfeffl *Evil. ^Ttjcij? Knp. 9'. See alfo 
^rjtf. Phyfc. L. VI. c. 2, 3, ^c. 
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C.VII. without reference to any Beginning, 
Middle, or End; or clfe definitely^ in 
reference to fuch diflindtions. 

If indefinitely^ then have we three 
Tenses, an Aorift of the Prefent, an 
Aorift of the Paft, and an Aorift of the 
Future. If definitely^ then have we three 
Tenfes to mark the Beginnings of thefc 
three Times ; three, to denote their Mid^ 
dies ; and three to denote their l^nds % in 
all Nine, 

The three firft of thefe Tenfes we 
call the Inceptive Prefent, the Inceptive 
Paft, and the Inceptive Future. The 
three next, the Middle Prefent, the Mid- 
dle Paft, and the Middle Future, And 
the three laft, the Completive Prefent, 
the Completive Paft, and the Completive 
Future, 

And thus it is, that the Tenses in their 
natural number appear to be twelve ; 

three 
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three to denote T'ime abfolute^ and nine to C.VII. 
denote it under its reJpeSlive diJiinSiions. 

Aorift of the Prefent, 
Tpci(p(j^. Scribo. I writie. 
Aorift of the Paft. 
"EypaNj/*. Scripji. I wrote* 

Aorift of the Future. 
r/)flUj/Co. Scribam. I fhall write. 

Inceptive Prefent. 

Mih}i(i> ypd^siv. Scripturusfum. lam 
going to write. 

Middle or extended Prefent. 

Ti;y%cu'« ypfl^v. Scribo_ or Scribens 
fum. . I am writing. 

Completive Prefent. 
TeypoL^x. Scrifji. I have written. 

Inceptive Paft. 

"EfifW^ov ypo^f/v. Serif turus eram. I 
was beginning to write. 

Middle 



t2Z 
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C.VII. 


Middle or extended Part. 




"EypxCPov or hoYx^"^^ ypou^v. 


, ScribebarHn 




I was writing. 






Completive Paft. 






^EyeypoUpeiv^ Scrjfferam^ 


I had done 




writing. 





. Inceptive Future. 

MfXA>5fl'« ypi(^£/v. Scripturus ero. I 
fhall be beginning to write. 

Middle or extended Future. 

''E(TC(icii y/)^$o:v« Scribens ero. I (hall 
be writing. 

Completive Future. 

''Etrofixi yeypxaptii* Scripfero. I fhall 
have done writing. 

It is not to be expeded that the above 
Hypothefis fhould be juftified through all 
inflances in every language. It fares with 

Tenfes, 
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Tenfes, as with other afFedtions of fpeech; C.VIL 
be the Language upon the whole ever fo 
perfedt, much muft be left, in defiance of 
all analogy, to the har(h laws of mere 
authority and chance. 

It may not however be improper to 
inquire, what traces may be difcovered in 
favour of this iyftem, either in languages 
themfelves, or in thofe authors who have 
written upon this part of Grammar, or 
laftly in the nature and reafon of things. 

In the firft place, as to Aorists. 
Aorijis are ufually by Grammarians re- 
ferred to the Pajii fuch are i^xflov, I went i 
i'^etrcvj I felly &c. We feldom hear of 
them in the Future, and more rarely ftill 
in the Prefent. Yet it feems agreeable to 
reafon, that wherever T'ime is Jlgnified 
without any farther circumfcription, than 
that of Simple prefent^ paji^ or future ^ the 
Tenfeis an Aorist, 

Thus 
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C.VII. Thus Milton, 

Millions of fpiritual creatures walk the 

earth 
Unfeen, both when we wake, and when 

wejleep. P. L. IV. 277. 

Here the verb (walk) means not that 
they were walking at that injiant only, 
when Adam /poke, but ciopl^(cc indefinitely, 
take any inftant whatever. So when the 
fame author calls Hypocrijy, 

the only Evil, that walks 
Invifible, except to God alone, 

the Verb (walks) hath the like aorifiical 
or indefinite application.. The fame may be 
faid in general of all Sentences of the Gw- 
mologic kind, fuch as 

Ad pcenitendum properat, cito qui 

, judicat. 
Avarus, nifi cum moritur, nil reSle 
FACIT, &c. 

All 
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All thefe Tenfes are fo many Aorists C.VII. 

OF THE PRESENT. 

Gnomologic Sentences after the fame 
manner make likewife Aorists of the 
Future. 

Tu nih'I ADMiTTES in te, formidine 
fanee. Hor. 

So too Legijlative Sentences, ^bou 
SHALT not kilU Thou SHALT not Jleol, 
&c. for this means no one particular fu- 
ture Time, but is a prohibition extend- 
ed indefinitely to every part of Time fu- 
ture {h). 

We 



{h) The Latin Tongue appears to be more than'or^ 
dinarily deficient, as to the article of Aortfts. It has no 
peculiar Form even for an Aorift of the Paji^ and there- 
fore (as Prifcian teUs us) the Prateritum is forced tp do 
the double duty both of that Aorift^ and of the peifea 
Prcfenty its application in particular infUnces being to 

be 
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C.VII. We pafs from Aorijis, to the incep- 

^ TIVE TENSES. 

These may be found in part fuppHed 
(like many other Tenfes) by verbs au- 
xiliar. MEAAH y/wc(^f/v. Scripturus svm. 
I AM GOING fo write. But the Latins go 
ferthcr, ^nd have a fpecies of Vet^bs, de- 
rived from others, which do the duty of 
thefe Tenfes, and are themfelves for that 
reaibn called inchoatives or Inceptives. 
Thus fronci Caleo^ I am warm^ comes Ca- 
lefeOy I begin to grow warm ; from I'umeo^ 
I fwetty comes T^umefco^ I begin to /well. 
Thefe Inchoative Verbs are fo peculiarly 
appropriated to the Beginnings of Time, 
that they are defedlive as to all Tenfes, 
which denote it in its Completion^ and 

. . there- 



be gadiered from the Context. Thus it is that feci 
means (as the iame audior informs us] both vtrrolnxx 
and f ToiYi(r«, / have done it^ and / did it ; vidj both 
cw/i«xa and fTJby, / have jujifeen ity and I Jaw it ome. 
Pri/c. Gram. L. VUI. p. 814, 838. Edit. Putfch, 
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therefore have neither FerfeSiunty Plus C.VII. 
quam-perfeBum^ or PerfeSi Future. There 
is likevvife a fpecies of Verbs called in 
Greek 'Ecf^T/ita, in Latin Dejiderativa^ the 
Dejderatives or Meditatives, which if they 
are not ftridly Inceptives, yet both in 
Greei and Latin have a near affinity vvith 
them. Such are 7roX6ixfi(TBiOj Bel/aturio, I 
have a dejire to make war ; I3pwsitj^, E/urio, 
J long to eat. (/). And fo much for the 
Inceptive Tenses, 

The two laft orders of Tenfes which re- 
main, are thofe we called (iJ) the Middle 
Tenses (which exprefs Time as extended 

and 



{/) As all Beginnings have reference to what is fu- 
iurcj hdnce we fee how properly thefe Verbs are forjned, 
the Greek ones from a future Verb, the Latin from a 
future Participle. From •zroAf/xijcra; and j3f wirw come 
VQXiiAr,<rt!u and ^(uctlco ; from Bellatunts and Efurus 
come BeUaturio and E/urio. See A^crobiusy p. 691. 
Ed. Var. i Tsroiyu yi gxi uZu ii TEAASEIONTA 
irrolnffa^ yiXaVai. Plato in Phsedone. 

(k) Care muft be taken not to confound thefe miJdU 
Tenfes, with the Tenies of thofe Verbs, which bear 
the fame name among Grammarians. 
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C.VII. and^^j^;^^)andthePEkFECTorCoMPLE- 
Ti VE, which exprcfs its Completion or Rnd. 

Now for thcfe the authorities are 
many. They have been acknowledged 
already in the ingenious Accidence of 
Mr. Hoadlyy and explained and confirmed 
by Dr. SamuelClarke ^ixi his rational edition 
oi Homer s Iliad. Nay, long before either 
of thefe, we find the fame fcheme in Sca^ 
liger, and by him (/) afcribed to -f- Gro^ 
cinus, as its author. The learned Gaza 

(who 

(/) Ex his percipimus Grocinum acute admodum Tem^ 

pora dhijiffe^ fed mnus conimodc. Tria enim conftitidty 

ut nos^fed qua htfariam fecat^ Perfe£him V ImperfcRum : 

ficy Prateritum imperfe£lumy Amabam: Prateritumper-^ 

feSium^ Amaveram. R^Sii fane. Et Prafens imperfec-^ 

tuniy Amo. Rc£ie haSlenus ; continuat enim amorem^ «^- 

que abfohit. At Prafens perfeSium^ Amavi : quis hoc 

dicOt ? — De Futuro autem ut non malefentit^ ita controvert 

fum efl. Futurum^ inquit^ imperfeElum^ Amabo : Perfec^ 

tum^ Amavero. Non male^ inquam : fignificat enim Ama- 

vero, amor em futurum fcf abfolutum iri : Amabo perfect 

tionem nuUam indicat. De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. 

t His Name was tVilliam Grocin^ an Englifhman^ con- 
temporary with Erafmus^ and celebrated for his learn- 
ing. He went to Florence to ftudy under Landing and 
was Profcflbr at Oxford. Spec. Lit. Fkr. /. 205. 
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(who was himfelf a Greek, and one of the C.VII. 
ableft reftorers of that language in the 
weftern world) charadlerizes the Tenfes 
in nearly the fame manner {m). What 
Afollonius hints, is exaftly confonant [n). 

Prifcian 

- 

{fn) The Present Tense (as this Author informs 
us in his excellent Grammar) denotes to ivirdf^'tyoy ^ 
driXlg, that which is ncnu Injlant and incomplete \ the 
Perfectum, to tjapiATjAufto? apTi, x) \y\oXf; t» 
f»£f wTOf , tlTOt which is now immediately pajl^ and is the 
Cmtpletion of the Prefent ; the Impeafectum, rS 
zjApotlelcc[Arpo9 t^ inXit; tS israfwp^Tiacj/s, the extended 
and incomplete part of the Pajl \ and the Plusquam- 
PERFECTUM, TO xyaf fXtiAuOof •uTaAai, >^ iyrOXt; t« 
^obfiotxiifMiviSy that which is pajl long ago^ and is thecom^ 
fiction of the pneteritum. Gram. L. IV. 

(») 'E>T£u6£y S\ -arfiflojiAjOa, oti i -crx^u^fiuiifs <r\JV'^ 
TiXtkocu enfAotivn o iiroe^pocxiifji.svog, rr,v ys [ATiv hi^cQO'oty 
— Hence we are perfuaded that the Perfectum doth notfig^ 
nify the completion of the Paft^ hut present Comple- 
tion. Apollon. L. III. c. 6. The Reafon, which per- 
fuaded him to this opinion, was the application and ufe 
of the Particle av, of which he was then treating, and 
which, as it denoted Potentiality or CQntingence^ w-ould 
aflbrt (he fays) with any of the palling, extended, and 
incomplete Tenfes, but never with this Perfectvm, 
becaufe this implied fuch a complete and indefcafiUe^^K'- 
ijlenccy as never to be qualified into the nature .of a G;?- 
tingent. . 

K 
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C.VII. Prifcian too advances the fame dodlrine 
from the Stoics ^ whofe authority we eftcem 
greater than all the reft, not only from the 
more early age when they lived, but from 
their fuperior fkill in Philofophy, and. 
their peculiar attachment to Diak^ic, 
which naturally led them to great accura- 
cy in thefe Grammatical Speculations {o) . 
^ Before 

{o) By thcfe Philofophcrs the vulgar prefent Tenfe wag 

called THE Imperfect Present, and the vidgar 

PraterituJTij the Perfect Present, dian which 

nothing can be more confonant to the fyftem that we 

fiivour. But let us hear Prifcian^ from whom we learn 

thtfe &£b. Pr^sens tempus proprie dicitur^ cujus 

pars jam prateriit^ pars fiaura eft. Cum enim Ten^us^ 

Jluvii more^ hiftabili vohatur curju^ vix punSium habere 

poteft in prafentty hoc eftj in inftanti. Maxima igitur fori 

ifjus (ficut di£ium eft) velprateriit vel futura eft, — Unde 

Sroici jtire hoc tempus pb^eseks etiam Imper« 

fectum vocabant (ut di^im eft) eo quod prior ejus par Sy 

qua prateriity trarfa^la efty deeft autem JequenSy id efty 

fistura. Vtfi in medio verfu dicam, fcribo verfum, pri' 

ere ejus parte fcripta > cm adhuc deeft extrema parsy pra^ 

fenti utor verboy dicendoy fcribo verfum : yJ^/lMPERFEC- 

TUM efiy qued deeft adhuc verfuiy quod fcribatur -Ex 

eeebm igitur Prafenti nafcitur etiam PerfeSlum. Si enim 
edfmfin perveniat inceptumy ftatim utimur prjeterito 
PM|rc<fTO ; eentinuo enimyfcripio ad finem verfuy dicoy 
fcripfi verfum,— -And foon after fpcaking of the Latin 

Per. 
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Before we conclude, we (hall add a C.VII, 
few mifcellaneous obfcrvations, which 
will be more eafily intelligibly from the 
hypothefis here advanced, and ferve with- 
al to confirm its truth. 

And firft, the Latins ufcd theif Pr^p/^- 
ritum PerfeSium in Vome inftances after a 
very peculiar manner, fo as to imply the 
very reverfe of the verb in its natural fig- 
aification. Thus, Vixit, fignified, is 

DEAD ; FUIT, fignified, NOW IS NOT, IS 

NO MORE. It was in this fenfe that Cicero 
addreffed the People of Rome^ when he 
had put to death the leaders in the Cata^ 
Unarian Confpiracy. He appeared in the 
K 2 Forum, 



ferfe^urfti he fays— — -fdendum tnmvij quod Romdni^ 
Pr/ETERIto Perfecto mn folnm in re modo cornphta 
utuntur^ (In fU9 vim habtt ejus, qui apud Gracos xrapa- 
xiifAmf vocatur^ qucm Stoici TEAEION ENES- 
TXITA nominaverunt) fed etiam pr9 'A«fiV» aaifihir^ 
&C- Lib. VIII. p. 812, 813, 814. 
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C.VII. Forum, and cried out with a loud voice, 
* VixERUNT. So Firgi/f. 

— —II FuiMus Troes, vviT-'Jlhrn & 

ingens ..,:. r-;;.; : : i" 

Gloria Ddrdanidum-'-'-- . \ JEitiv. II. 

. And 

* So aiQDng the Romartsy wben in a Caufe all the 
Pleaders -had ipoken, the Crycr ufed to proclaim Dix- 
ERUNT, i. e. tbiy have done fpeaking. Afcon. Psed. in 
Vcn-.n. : - ; 

I So 7ri£iJ?2^ ipeaking of certain PrQGGgies>and'evjl 

Omens. » . * 

. .. -■ • 

Hac fiierint oHm. Sedrtu^jam mitis^ AfoUti^ .. 
Prodigia indomitis merge fuh aquorihus. 

I Ekg. II; 5/Vfer. 19. 

' Let thefe Events have been in days t^Mi^-hj Im- 
plication therefore-— i5»/ HENCEFORTH kt thtm be il9 
more. 

So Eneas in l^irgil prays to Phoebus, 

Hac Trojana tenus itktntfortunafecuta. 

Let Trojan Fortune (that is, adverfe, like that of 7>^, 
ind its inhabitants,) have fo far followed W. By 
implication therefore, but let it follow us no farther^ 
Here let it end, Hie fit Finis^ as Servius well obfcrves 
in the place. 

^ In which inftances, by the way, mark not only the 
force of rthe Tenfe^ but of the Mood^ the Precative 
or Imperative, not in the Future but in the Pa^t. 
Scc^'i54,i5S,i56, . 
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And again, 

— — Locus Ardea quondam 
DiSlus avis, & nunc magnum manef 

Ardea nomen, 
* Sedfortuna fuit— iEn. VII. 

The reafon of thefe fignifications is de- 
rived from THE COMPLETIVE PoWER of 

the Tenfe here mentioned. We fee that 
the periods of Nature, and of human af- 
fairs, arc maintained by the reciprocal fuc- 
ceffion of Contraries. It is thus with 
Calm and Tempeft ; with Day and 
Night ; with Profperity and Adverfity ; 
with Glory and Ignominy; with Life 
and Death. Hence then, in the in- 
ftances above, the completion of one con- 
trary is put for the commcjicement of the 
other, and to fay, hath lived, or, 
BATH BEEN, has the fame meaning with, 
j8 Dead, or, is no more. 

K3 It 

♦ Cei-tm in hofpttibus non eft amor j errat^ ttt ipfi : 
Qit?nque nihil fpcics firnuus effe^ fuit- 

Epift. Ovid. Helen. Paridi. ver. 190. 
Sivi erimusy feu nos Eatu fuissb volmt. 

TibidL m. 5. 3a. 
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C.VIL It is remarkable in * Virgil^ that he 
frequently joins in the fame fentence this 
compute and perfeSl Prefent with the ex^ 
tended and pajjing Prefent 5 which proves 
that he confidered the two, as belonging 
to the f^mc fpecies of Time^ and there- 
fore naturally formed to co-incide with 
each other. 

— — Tibijam bracbia conXXTliD^t ardens 
Scorpios,& call jujid phis pat^tt reliquit^ 

G. I. 

TVrr^ tremit; ixxgtxtfera — G. I. 

Prajertimji tempejias a vertice Jyhis. 
Incubuit, glomeratque yir^/?j incendia 
ventus. G. IL 

i//a notQ citius^ volucrique fagittd^ 
Ati terram fugit, Gf portu fe condidit 
alto. JEn. V. 

In 



♦ See alfo Spencer* i Fairy ^4een^ B. I. C. 3. St. 19, 
C 3. St. 39. C. 8. St. 9. 
He hadi his ShUld redecm'd, and firth bis Sword be 
draws, . 
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In the fame manner he joins the fame C. VII. 
two modifications of ^ime in the Paji^ that 
is to fay, the complete ?iXidperfe£i Pail with 
the extended 2Xi^paJfing. 

Inruerant Danat, & teSium omne 
tcnebant. ^n. II. 

7r/V imbris torti radios y tris nubis aquofa 
Addiderant, rutuli tris ignis, & alitis 

aujlri. 
Fulgores nunc terrijicos, fonitumque me-^ 

tuntque 
Mifcebant operi, fammifque fequacibus 

iras{p). iEn.VIII. 

As 

(p) The Intention of Firgil may be better fecn, in 
rendering one or two of the above pallages into Eng-^ 
BJb. 

TiUjan^ bra^bia contrahit ardtns 
ScorpioSy fcf ceetiju/ia plus parte reliquit. 

For thee thefcorpim is now contracting bis claws^ 
andHAXH ALREADY LEFT thee more than a juft por^ 
tm of Heaven^ The Poet, from a high ftrain of poetic 
adulation, fuppo&s the fcorpion io deiiious of admitting 
Augujlus among the heavenly figns, that though he has 
already made him more than room enough, yet \itJliU 
K 4 ion-» 
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C.VII. As to the Imperfectum, it is fomc- 
times employed -t© denote what is ufual 
and cujlotnary. ThMsfurgebatZTidLfcriie" 
bat lignify not only, be was rifingy be 
WAS is^riting^ but upon occafion they fig- 
nify, be used to rife^ be used to write. 
The reafon of this is, th^t whatever is 
cuftomary^ muft be foniething which has 
htcnfrequently repeated. But what has been 
frequently repeated, muft needs require an 
Extenfion ofT*ime pajl^ and thus we fall in^- 
f(;pfibly into the Tense here mentiop^d. 

Again, 

continues to be making him more. Here then we have 
'two ails, one perfdR^ the other pending^ and hence the 
ufe of the two difFerent Tenfes. Some editions read 
rtlinquii j but reliqidt has the authority of the celebrated 
Medicean manufcript. 

— — Kia nolo cHluSy vo\ucrique fagittSiy 
Alterram fugit, l^poriufe condidit alto. 

^ejhip^ quicker than the wimfy or afiusfl arrowj con- 
tinues FLYING to bndy and is HID within the lofty 
harbour. We may fuppofe this Harbour, (like many 
others) to have been furrounded with high Land. 
Hence the VefTcl, immediately on entering it, was com" 
fletcly hid from thofc fpeftatorSj who had gone out- to 
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Again, we are told by Pliny (whofe C.VII, 
authority likewife is confirmed by many 
gems and marbles ftill extant) that the 
ancient painters and fculptors, when they 
fixed their names to their works, did it 
pendenti titulo, in a fujpenjive kind of In^ 
fcriptiony and employed fov that purpofe 
the Tenfe here mentioned. It was *At6^- 
^i}c izclsi, Apelles faciebaty IToAmAfiT®* 
€TO/f /, Folycletus faciebaty and never iTrcivitrs 
Qx fecit. By this they imagined that they 
avoided the (hew of arrogance, and had in 
cafe of cenfure an apology (as it were) pre- 
pared, fince it appeared from the work it- 
felf, that it was once indeed in handy but no 
pretenfion that // was everfnijhed {q). 

It 

fee the Ship-race, but yet mighty?/// continue failing to- 
wards the fliore within. 

— Inrucrant Dana:^ ^ tc6lum cmne tencbant. • 
The Greeks had entered and were then posses- 
sing the tvhck Houfe ; as much as to fay, they had enter -- 
edy and that was over^hxit their Pofleffion continued J} ill. 

(q) Plin. Nat. Hifl. L. L The firft Printers (who 
^eremoft of them Scholars and Critics) in imitation of 

the 
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C.VII. It is rcinarkable that the very manner^ 
in which the Latins derive thefe tenfes 
from one another, fhcws a plain reference 
to the fyftem here advanced- From the 
t^ffi^g Prefent come the palling Paft, and 
Future. Scribo^ScriBcbam^Scribam. Froni 
the perfeSi Prefent come the perfedt Paft,, 
and Future. Scripji^ Scripferam^ Scrip-^ 
fera. And fo in all inftances, even where 
the verbs are irregular, as from Fero come 
Ferebam and ^ Feram ; from T«/i come 
T[iileram and Tulcro. 

We fhall conclude by obferving, tfiat 
the Order of the Tenfcs, as they ftand 
ranged by the old Grammarians, is not a 
fortuitous Order, but is confonant to our 
perceptions, in the Recognition of Time, 
according to what we have explained al-^ 

ready 



, the tntient Artifts ufed the &me Tenfe. Excudehat H. 
Stepbanus. Excudehat GuiL MoreRus. Abfohebat Joan^ 
BenenatMSy which has been fallowed by Dr, Taylor ia hU 
late valaablc edition of Defmftbincs. 
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ready (r). Hence it is, that the 'Brefent C.VII. 
T:enfe ftands firft; then the Paji Tenfesi 
and laftly the Future. 

And now, having feen what authorities 
there are for Aorifts, or thofe Tenfes, 
which denote Time indefinitely ; and what 
for thofe Tenfes, oppqfed to Aorifts, which 
mark it definitely^ (fuch as the Inceptive, 
the Middle, and the Completive) we here 
finifh the fubjedl of Time and Tenses, 
and proceed to confider the Verb in 
OTHER Attributes, which it will be 
necefTary to deduce from other princi- 
ples. 

(r) See before p. 109, no, in, 112, 113. ScalU 
ger^s obfcrvation upon diis occafioxi is elegant. — Ordo 
fiutem (T[efnporum fciL) aliter eji^ quam natura eorum. 
^mod enim prmttriit^ prius ejl^ quam quod eft^ ttaque pri" 
mo loco debere pom videbatur, Fericm^ quodprimo qi^pque 
ten^ore offtrtur mbis, id creat primas Jpecies in animo: 
quamobrem Prmfms Tempus primum locum occupavit ; r/l 
'tnim commune omnibus animalibus. Prateritum autem iis 
Umtunij qua numoria praditafunt. Futurum veri etiam 
faucioribus^ quippe quibus datum eft prudtntia officiunu 
De Cauf. Ling. Lat. c. 113. See idfo Senec4e Epift. 
1 24. Mutum mumalfenfu comprchcndit prafentia \ pra^ 
tfritorum^ &c. 

C H A P. 
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CHAP. vni. 

Concerning Modes. 

C.Vnr, T r 7E have obfervcd already {a) that 
Vy the Soul's leading powers are tboib 
oi Perception and thoft of Fo/ition, which 
words we have taken in their mofl: com- 
prehenfive acceptation. We have obfcrved 
alfo, that a// Speech or Difcourfe is a pub^ 
lijhing or exhibiting fomc part of our foul^ 
cither a certain Perception^ pr a certain 
Volition. Hence then, according as wc 
exhibit it either in a different party or af- - 
ter a different manner y hence I fay the va- 
riety of Modes or Moods (^). 

If 



{a) See Chapter IL 

{b) Gaza defines a Mode exatSUy confonant to this 
define. He fays it is— |38Ai}/x«y uT s» zrainfLO, 
4'u;^UC> iici fuyii (rfi[AaiyofAsy§¥ — a Folition or Affection 
tf the Soul^ figmfied through fome Voice^ or Sound artuu^ 
late. Gnun. L. IV. As therefore this is the nature of 
Modes, and Modeibclong to Verbs, hence it is ^Ik^ 

niu^ 
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^ t ■ • ,• 

If vrt ^mp\y deciarej or indicate, fome- C^VIIL 
I thing tobc^ or not to be^ (wl^^er a Per- 
ception or Volition, it is equaUjr|tjbe iame) 
this conditutes that Mode called the De^ 

CLARATIVE Or INDICATIVE^ 

" ■ ■ - * . 

A Perception. 
rr-Nosco crinis, incanaque menta. 
Regis Romani Virg. iEn. Vl. 

• . ; . , A Volition. 
In viva FEKT AmiAvs mutatas dicer e 

, Cvrporar Ovid. Metam. !• 

:: : ^. .. . ■ . 
If wfe dp not ft^i^Slly affert, as of fome- 
tliingabfplute and certain, but as of fpme- 
thi»g.ppJ:^/e.oo\y, and in the number of 



m'/if xjb&rves — t©?? piijiAatrii/ £^aif,eT«c iif^ff^iyLiirxv if 
tj/u;^»xij Stx6t(ri; — the Soul's difpojlthn is in an eminent 
degree gitached to Kerbs. De Synt. L. III. c. 13* Thus 
too Pr:/cia/i: Alcdi fwit ifiver/ce iNfitiNArroNES 
Animi, q/^as van a co*ffeqmtur declinatio V^frbi. 
L. VIII. p. 821. 
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C.VIII. Contingents^ this makes that Mode, which 
Grammarians call the Potential ; ^nd 
which becomes on fuch occafioiis the 
leading Mode of the fentence. 

Sed tacitus pafci Ji pojfet Corvus, ha- 

BERET 

flus dapisp &CC. Hfor. 

Yet fomctimiBS it is not the leading 
Mode, but only Jubjoined to the Indica- 
tive. In fuch cafe, it is moftly ufed to 
denotfe the End^ qt final Caufe-, Which 
End, as in human Life it is always a Con- 
tingent, and may never perhaps happen 
in defpite of all our forefight, is there- 
fore expreft moft naturally by the Mode 
here mentioned. For example, 

17/ jUGULENT homines f fiir gunt denoSle-' 
latrones. HoR. 

thieves rife by night, that they may cut 
mens throats. 

Herb 
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Hbre that they rife^ is pofitmefy afferttd C.VIIL 
in the Declarative or Indicative Mode j but 
as to their cutting mens throats^ this is only 
dxXvftttA potentially 9 becaufe how truly fo- 
ever it may be the E^ of their rifing, it is 
ftill but ^Contingents that may never per- 
haps happen* This Mode, as often as it is 
in this manner fubjoined, is called by 
Grammarians not the Potential, but ths 

SuBjaNCTIVE* 

But it fo happens, in the conftitution of 
human affairs, that it is not always fuffi- , 
cient merely to declare ouviclves to others. 
We find it often expedient, from a con- 
fcioufnefsof our inability, to addrefs them . 
after a manner more interefting to our- 
ftlves, whether to hzve/ome Perception in- 
Jbrmed, or /ame Volition gratified. Hence 
then new Modes of fpeaking; if we inter^ 
rogate^ it is the Interrogative MbpE; 
ifwer^y«/r^,itis theREQUisiTiVE.Even 
the Requifitive itfelf hath its fubordinate 
Species : With refpedt to inferiors, it is 
an Imperative Mode ; with rcfpe<fl: to 
12 equals 
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C.VIII. equals and fuperiors, it is a Precative 
or Optative*. 

And thus have we cftabliflied a variety 
of Modes ; the Indicative or Decla- 
rative, to ajfert what we think certain i 
the Potential, for the Purpofes of 
wBaf ever we think Contingent •, the In^ 
TERROGATiVE, when we are doubtful, to 
procure us Information ; and the Re^ui- 
siTivE, to aj^ us in the gratification of 
our Volitions . The Requifitive too appears 
under two diftindt Species, either a^.jk is 
Imperative to inferiors, or Preca- 
tive tp fuperiors ,(c). 

:, ; . . .As 

* It was the confounding of this Diftindtion, that 
gave rife to a Sophifm of Protagoras. Homer (fays he) 
in.begituiing his Iliad with — Sing^ Mufe^ the IVratb^-^ 
when he thinks to proy^ in reality commands^ ?t;;^e- 
<r9ai o!*|tA£koj, iTriTcirVi, Ariftot. Poet. c. 19. The 
Solution is evident from die Divifion here eftabliflied, 
tl^e Grammatical Form being in both cafes the fame. 

(c) . The Species of Morh in great meafurc depend 
on the Species of SentcfiO's. The Stoics increafeJ the 
number of Sentences far beyond the Ptripaietlcs. Be- 
fides thofe mentioned in Chajncr II. Note {h) they had- 

many 
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As therefore all thefe feveral Modes C.VIIL 
have their foundation in nature, fo have 

certain 



many more^ as may be (een in Ammonius de Interpret • 
p. 4. and Diogenes LaertiuSj L« VII. 66. The Peri- 
patetics (and it feems too with leafon) confidered all 
diefe additional Sentences as included within Adky 
yhich diey themfelves acknowledged, and yAddi they 
made to be five in number, the Vocative, die Impera- 
tive, the Intenogative, the Precative, and die Aileitive. 
There is no mendon of a Potential Sentence^ which may 
be fuppoled to co-incide with die Aflertive, or Indica- 
dve. The Vocadve (which the Peripatedcs called the 
ilfo^ xXnTixoy, but the Stoics more properly 'afoa-otyo^ 
f cUTixov) was nothing more than the Form of addrefs 
in point of names, ddes, and epidiets, widi which we 
ap{Jy ourfelves one to another. As dierefbre it feldom 
included any Verb within it, it could hardly contribute 
to form a verbal Mode. Ammonius and Boethtusy the 
' one a Greek Peripatedc, the other a Latin^ have illu- 
firated the Species of Sentences from Homer and Virgil^ 
after the following maimer. 

*AK^arZ Xiyn vriili uSZyi rZ n KAHTIKOT, if 

1^ ri nPOITAKTIKOr, i3c ri, 
Ban ?9i, ^I^^ t«x««— — 
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C.VIII. certain marks or figns of them been intro- 
duced into languftges> that wc tn^y be 
- enabled 



gjrS'EPXlTHMATIKOr, i^ ri, 

TiVj ttMsu lie flJkJf wv ; 
9^ t2 'ETKTIKOr, cJf ri, 

*Ai y»^ Zfu ri zjuTtp 

^ Itt) woif, t5 'AnO^^ ANTIKOT, xaT J> aiM» 

Qt<t ^£ TE Ts-civroL ifcoccip ■=— 

j! Q-i^l ZErayro^^ '&c. EU to tirff » 'E^/a« p. 4. 

- Btfethius's Account is as follows. Pnfeffarum veri 
Or ationum partes quinquefunt : Deprecativa^ »f, 
yupiter onmipotens^ precibus fifie&eris uUh^ 
jya-dicnde auxiBurrty Pater j atque hac tnninajirma. 

Imperativa, «r, 

Vadi agcy Nate^ voca ZepbyroSy fff labsn pennis^ 

Interrogativa, Uty 

Die mhiy Daznatay cujum pecm f^ 

VoCATIVA, idy 

Of PateKy Of hominumrerumqtie atemapoteflas^ 

Enuntiativa, in qua Veritas vel Falftt as invenituTy uty 
Principio arboribus varia eji mtura creandis^ 

Boeth. m Lib. de Interp».p. 291. 

In 
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enabled by our difcourfe to fignify them, C.VIII. 
Ode to bother. And hence thofe varibus 
MoDE« or Moods, of which we find ia 
common Grammars fo prolix a detail, and 
which are in fafl: no more than ** fo many 
*• titera/ Forms, intended to exprefs thefe 
'' natural Di&inaion^'' {d). 

All 



hi A^kon the fame Sente n ce s may he Souni, a$ibl^ 
Iqws, The Precative, 

^^UniverJalLordl be bounteous JKIl 
To give us onfy Good — — 

The Imperative, 

Gd ihejfj Thffu nughtre/f^ in thy Father^ s might* 

The Interrogative, 

Whence^ and what art tboUy execrable Shape f 

The Vocative^ 

——Adam, eartVs halbw*d Moldy 
OfGodinfpir^i 

The Assertive or Enunciative, 
The conquered alfo and enjhrtfd by war 
Sbally with their freedom lofi^ all virtue lofe. 

{d) The Greek Language, which is of all the moft 

degaixt and complete, exprefles tbcie fcveral Modes, 

L 2 and 
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C.VIIL All thefc Modes have this in com- 
tnotif that they exhibit fome way or other 

the 



and all diftin£tions of Time likewife, by an adequate 
number of Variations in each particular Verb. Thefe 
Variations may be found, fome at the beginning of the 
Verb, others at its ending, and confift for the moft part 
ridier in mukiffying or dimimjbing the number of Sylla* 
blcs, or elfe in Ungthtning or Jhortening their refpeftive 
Quantities, which two methods are called by Gram- 
marians the Syllabic and the Temporal. The Latin^ 
which is but a Species of Gruk fomewhat debafed, ad*. 
mits in like manner a large portion of thofe Variations, 
which are chiefly to be found at the Ending of its Verbs, 
and but rarely at their Beginning, Yet in its Depo« 
nents and Paffives it is fo far defective, as to be forced to 
have recourfe to the Auxiliary furh. The modem Lan* 
guages, which have ftill fewer of thofe Variations, have 
been neceflitated all of them to aiTume two Auxiliars 
at leaft, that is to fay, thofe which exprefs in eadi Lan- 
guage the Verbs, Have^ and Am. As to die EngUJh 
Tongue, it is fo poor in this refpeA, as to admit no 
Variation for Modes, and only one for Time, which 
we apply to exprefs an Aorift of the Paft, ThuB from 
Write cometh fVrote\ from Give^ Gave-, from SpeaJty 
Spake^ &c. Hence to exprefs Time, and Modes, we 
are compelled to employ no Icfs than feven Auxiliars, 
vvz. Doj Antt Ha*ve^ Shally JVillj May^ and Can ; which 
we ufe fometimes iingly, as when we iay, ^ ^^ ^^~ 

ing» 






mJ 
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the Soul and' its Affections. Their C.VIII. 
Peculiarities and Diilin Aions are in part, ^•*" 
as follows. 

The Requisitive and Interroga- 
tive Modes are diftinguiflied from t&e 
Indicative and Potential, that whereas 
thefc /qfi feldom call for a Return, to the 
X^o former it is alnvays necejfary. 

If we compare the Requisitive 
Mode with the Interrogative, wc 
ihall find thefe alfo diftinguifhed, and 
that not only in the Return, but in other 
Peculiarities, 



rbe 



ing, I have written j fometimes two together, a% I 
have been writing, IJhould have written \ fometinies no 
lefs than three, as I mght have been loft, hQ could have 
been preferved. But for thefe, and all odier Ipectila- 
tions, relative %q the Genius of the EngHJh Langiu^g;^ 
we fefer the ^reader, who wiflies for the moft authto* 
tic jnformation, to that excellent Treatife of the learned 
Dr. Loiuih^ infided, A Jhort Introdu^Hon t§ Engl^h 
Graminarn 



I 
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C.VIII. .T'bi Return to the Requifitive h Jbme" 
times made in Words ^ fometitnes in Deeds. 
To the requeft of Dido to Eneas-^ 

a prima die, iojpes, origine nobis 
Infidias Dandum 

the proper Return wa« in Words, that is^ 
in an hiflorical Narrative. To the Requeft 
of the unfortunate Chief— — date obolum 
Belifario'—iYic proper ^Return was in a 
Deed^ that is^ in a charitable Relief. But 
with refped: to the Interrogative, the l?^- 
turn is necejfarily made in Words alone, in 
Words, which are called a Rejponfe oxAn^ 
fwer, and which are always actually or 
by implication fome definitive ajfertive 
Sentence. Take Examples. Whofe Verfes 
are ti)efe? -^th^ Return is a Sentence — . 
Tbefe are Verfes of Homer. Was Brutus 
a worthy Man ? — the Return is a Sen- 
tcncc^^Brutus was a worthy Man. 

Ani> hence (if we may be per- 
mitted to digrefs) we may perceive 

the 
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the near affinity of this Interrogative Mode C . VJII. 
with jtfae Indicattvf^ in which laft its Re- 
iponfe or Return is moflly made. So near 
indeed is this Affinity^ that in thefe two 
Modes alone the Verb retains the faino 
Form {e)y nor are they otherwife diftin- 
guiftied, than either by the Addition or 
Abfence of fome fmall particle, or by fome 
minute change in the collocation of the 
words, or fometimes only by a change in 
the Tone, or Accent {/). 

But 



viror(ifi^ iU TO iJyai o^ir^xii. The Indicative Mode^ 
of which we fpeak^ by laying afide that Affertim^ which by 
its nature it implies^ quits the name of Indicative — when it 
reajptmes the Affertion^ it returns again to its proper Ota^ 
raster^ ApoU. deSynt. L. IIL c. 21. Theodore Gaza 
iays this fame, Introd* Gram. L. IV. 

(/) It may be obfcrved of the Interrogative, 
that as often as the Interrogation is fntp/e and definite^ 
ihc Re^nfe may be made in almoft tKc Jame Words, 

L4 ky 
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C.VIIL' But to return to our comparifon be- 
tween the Interrogative Mode and the Re^ 
qutfitive. 



by convtrting dicm into a fentence afl^rmativc or nega- 
tive^ according 2& ^e Tnith b either one or the other. 
For example — Jrethefe Verfes ^Horner ? — ^Rcfponfe— ? 
Thefe Verfes are ^Horner. Are thofe Verfes of Vh-gil ? 
— Relponfe-^7i«^ are not Verfes ^Virgil, And here 
die Artifts of Language, for thfif iake of brevity and 
di^tch, have provided two Particles, to reprefent all 
fudi Refponfesi Yes, for all die affirmadve \ No^ for 
all the negative. 

But when the Interrogation is con^Uxy as when we 
fay — Jre thefe Verfes <if Homer, or of Virgil ? — much 
more, when it is indefinite^ as when we fey in general 
•^fVhofe are thefe Verfes? — ^we cannot dien ref{>ond 
after the manner above mentioned. The Reafon is, 
that no Interrogation can be anfwered by a fimple Tes^ 
or a fimple No^ except only thofe, which are themfelvcs 
fo fimple, as of two pofiible anfwers to admit only one. 
Now the leaft complex Interrogation will admit of four 
A|i(wer$, t^p affirmative, two negative, if not perhaps 
of niore. The reafon is, a complex Interrogation can- 
not confift of leis than two fimple ones ; each of virhich 
maybe fepafately affirmed and feparately denied. For 

inftance 
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The Interrogative (in the Ian- C.VIII.^ 
guage of Grammarians) has all Perfons 

of 



inftance — Are thefe Vinfes Homer's, or VirgU's ? (i.) 
They are Homer's — (2.) They are not Hgnur^S'^^') 
They are Firgifs — (4,) Tlhey are not f^rgiPs — ^we may 
fidd, (5.) They are of neither. The indefinite Interro- 
gations go ftill fardier \ for die(e may be anfwered by 
infinite affirmatives, and infinite negatives. For in- 
tc^Q/t-^Whofe are thefe Verfes ? We may anfwer affir- 
matively— Ti^ are Virgil's, They are Horace's, They 
dre Ovid's, ^c. — or negatively — They are not Virpl'sj^ 
They are not Horace's, They are not Ovid's, and fo ODp 
either way, to infinity. How then Ihould we learn firom 
a fingle Tes^ or a fingle A^, which pardcular is meant 
among infinite Poffibles ? Thefe therefore are Inter- 
rogations which muft be alwa]^ anfwered by a Sentence. 
Yet even here Cuftom has confiilted for Brevity, by 
returning for Anfwer only the Jingle ejfential charaSler^ 
iftic Word^ and retrenching by an Ellipfis all the re^ 
which reft the Interrogator is left to fupply bom himleK 
Thus when we are aflced — How many right angks equal 
the angles of a triangle .^— we anfwer in the (hort mo- 
nofyllable, Two; whereas, without die EUipfis, the 
anfwer would have been— Tw right angles equal the am* 
g^les of a triangle^ 
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C.VIII. of both Numbers. The Requisitive 
or Imperative has no ^JL Perjbn of 
the Jingtdar^ and that fr<Hn this pUin 
reafon, that it is equally abfurd in Modes 
for a perfon to requeji or ghe commands 
to bimfelf^ as it is m'Pronouns^'ioT the 
ipeaker to become the fubjeS rf bis own 
cddrefs ♦• 

Again^ we may inUrrogate as to all 
^imes, both Prcfcnt, Paft, and Future. 
fFbo WAS Founder of Komti Who is 
JGng ^ China? Who will discover 
the Longitude ^— -But Intreating and Com-- 
fkanding (which are the cflcnce of the 



The Antients dtftinguUhed thefe two Species of In*, 
lerrogatkm by difiercnt names. The funpk they called 
'E^wTn^ot^ Interrogatio ; the complex^ zjuV/Aa, Percm- 
iaii: Ammanius calls the firft of thefe %^ir%9\^si^a,^ 
Xfxjixi ; the other, ''EftJriio-ij xb^o-/«6t«x». See Am. 
\ Llkk de Itttafr. p. i6q. Dug. Lant. VII. 66. 
J^ttiW//- Inji. IX. 2. 

• • Sup. p. 74, 75. 
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Requtfitive Mode) have a neceflaiy re- C.VIII. 
fpcdt to the Future {g) only. For indeed 

what 



{g) ApoIlo72iui*s Account of the Future, implied in 
all Imperatives, is worth obferving. 'EvI yap ^1} y»- 
\ofAivoi^ j» fxn ytyoyUiv i TI?01:T KBIZ* ri ii fun 
yivifAivob ti fAi) ycyovoT*, ifrnnfuornra 3/i iy(9^a ife 
ri ?(ri<rOai, MEAA0NT02 ifi. A Command 
has re^Sf to thofe things which either are not doingj or 
have not yet teen done. But thofe things^ which being not 
now doings or having not yet been done^ have a natural 
aptitude to exijl hereafter ^ may be proprrfy /aid to apper^ 
tain to THE Future. De Syntwci, L. I. c. 36. Soon 
before this he fays — -''AvakT« roi vpor^xjixa trxct/tAcvvi y 
ij(jti njv tS iuiKko¥roi i^dJiiti^/^^yflio^ yap U Itrtf irl ' 
ri, 'O TTPANNOKTONH2AS TIMAZeo^ 
t5. TIMHGHZETAI, xara rn\ xJt^yn tyyouiv' r? 
ixx.xi(rn'ftn\Xocy(ofy xaOo to /xcp '^foraxlmoy, ri H 
J^ffixov. All Imperatives have a difpofttion within 
thentj which refpeSls THE Future — with regard there- 
fore to Time, it is the fame thing to fay^ Let him, 

THAT KILLS A TyRANT, BE HONOURED, ^, HE, 
THAT KILLS ONE, SHALL BE HONOURED ; the £f- 
Jerence being only in the Mode^ in as much as one is Im- 
perative, the other Indicative or Declarative. 
Apoll. de Syntaxi, L. I. c^ 35. Prifcian feems to al- 
low Imperatives a fharc of Prefent Time, as well as 
Future. But if we att^nd^ we ihall find bis Prefent to 

be 
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C.VIII. what have they to do with the prefent or 
the paft, the natures of which are immu- 
table and neceflary ? 



It 



be nothing eUe dian an immediate Futurij as oppofed to 
a more diftant one. Imperathus vera Prafem U Futu- 
rum [Tempus^ naturali quadam necejfaate videtur pojje 
accipere. Ea etenim imperamus^ qua vel in prajenti fla- 
tim volumus fieri Jine aliqua dilatiene^ vel infiduron Lib. 
Vm. p. 8o6, 

It is true the Greeks in their Imperatives admit ceru 
tain Tenfes of die Pad, fuch as thofe of die Perfe^umj 
iani of the two Aorifts: But then thefe Tenfes, when 
fo applied, eidier totally lofe dieir temporary Charafbr^ 
or elfe are ufed to infinuate fuch a Speed of execution^ 
that the deed fliould be (as it were) done^ in the very 
inftant when commanded. The fame difference (eenis 
to fubfift between our EngUJb Imperative, B5 gone, 
and thofe others of. Go, or Bk going. The firft (Jf 
we pleafe) may be ftiled the Imperative of the PerfeSiuniy 
as calling in die very inflant for the completion of our 
Commands : the others maybe ftiled Imperatives of the 
Futttre^ as allowmg a reafonable time to begin firft, and 
finifh afterward. 

It is thus j^Honiusy in the Chapter firft cited, diflin* 
giulhes between cxoarliru t«? d^friXii^^ Go to digging 
the VlneSy and rxaif^^Ttt raf ft/yiTrc^uf, Get the Vines 

dug^ 
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It is from this connexion oi Futurity C.VIII, 
with Commands, that the Future Indica^ 
five is fometimes ufed for the Imperative^ 
and that to fay to any one. You shall 
DO THIS, has often the fame force with 
the Imperative, Do this. So in the 
Decalogue— Thou shalt not kill 
—Thou shalt not bear false 

WITNESS 



dog. The fifft is fpoken (as he calls it) lU vapiroLVkv^ 
hy way cf Extenfton^ or allowance of Time for the work ;. 
the fecond, tU o-uvTAiiiwo-ip, with a view to immediate 
CoTr^Ietion. Arid in another {dace, explaining the dif- 
ference between-the lame Tenfes, SxaV7c and Zxai)/oy, 
he lays of thelaft^ ifAow^ ri [Ari ysvofAtvoy -a-forokTiru, 
mXX» 9^ TO yivifAtVQp iy wOLfaraTU a'^ayofiith that 
it not onfy commands fomething^ which has not been yet done^ 
but forbids alfo tbatj which is now doing in an Extenjion^ 
that is tojay^ in a flow and lengthened progrefs. Hence, 
if a man has been a long whik writing, and we are wil- 
ling to haften him, it would be wrong to fay in Greek^ 
rPA*E, Write (for that he is nowy and has been 
long doing) but TPA^ON, Get your writing 
DONE ; MAKE NO DELAYS. See ApoU. L. in. c. 24^. 
See alfo Macrobius deDlff. Verb. Gnec. CsT Lat. p. 680. 
Edit. Farior. Latininon aftimaverunt^ &c. 
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C.VIII. WITNESS — which denote (we know) 
theiliidefl iad ffiOft iutfioritative Com- 
nt^iids. 

As to the PofgWtJAL Mocs/it is 
diftihguifhed froni all ?he reft, by iU/uS-^ 
ordinate ot fubjunSivoe Nature. It is alfb 
farther diftinguiflicd from the Ri^tiifitiv^ 
and Interrogative^ by implying a kind of 
feeble and weak Ajfertion^ and fo becom- 
ing in fomc degree fufccptible of Truth 
and Falihood^ Thus, if it be faid po^^ 
tentialJy, ^bis may bei or, ^hi$ might 
have beetle We may remark without ab- 
furdity, It is true, or It isfalfe. But if it 
be faid,. D^ this, meaning. Fly to Hea^ 
ven, or. Can tins be done f meartiiig, to 
fqtiare the Circle, we cannot fay in dthef 
cafe, // is true or it is falfef though the 
Command and the Qucftion arc about 
things impoflible. Yet ftill the Potential 
does not afpire to the Indicative, becaufe 
it implies but a dubious and conjeStural 
9 Affertion, 
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Aifeffion, whereas that of the Indicative C.VIIl* 
is ibfdttte, and withowt referve, . 

This therefore (the iNDiCAtiVE I 
fiiean) is theMode^ which, as in allGram- 
iftars ir is die firft in order, fo is truly 
firft both in dignity anfd (ife. It is this, 
which publiflies bur fublimefl percep- 
tions ; which exhibits the Soul in her 
pureff Energies, fuperior to the Imper- 
fe&ion of dei>res and wants j whieh.Jn-* 
elides the whole 6{ Time^ and its mi- 
nuted diftinfliions ; which, in its Various 
Paji Tcnfes, is employed by Hiftory, to 
preferve to us the Remembrance of for- 
mer Events V in its Futures is ufed by 
Prophecy, or (in default of this) by wife 
Forefight, to inftrud and forewarn os, as 
to that which is coming; but above all 
in its Prefent Tenfe fcrves Philofophy 
and the Sciences, by juft Demonilra- 
tions to eftabli{h necejfmy Truth i that 
Truth, which from its nature only ex- 

- t/ls 
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C.VIII. ip in tbePreJenty which knows no di- 
ftindions either of Paft or of Future, 
but is every where and always invariably 
one {b). 

Through 



{h) See die quotation^ Note {c) Chafi^er d^ Sixdi* 
Cum enim dicimusj Dbus est, nan eum dicimus nunc 
iffiJid^Scc. 

Boitbius^ audior of die iendment diere quoted, was 
by birdi a Roman of die firflr quality ; by religion, a 
CHiriftian ; and by [M^fophy, a Platonic and Peripate- 
tic ; ¥diich two Seds, as they (prang from tbe ianle 
Source, were in die latter ages pf antiquity commonly 
adopted by the iame Perfons, fuch as Themjftim^ Por^ 
fhyry^ lamtBcbusj Jinmmiusj and odiers. There were 
no Seds of Philofophy, that lay greater Streis on the 
diftindion between things exifting in Tims and net in 
Ttnuj dian the two above-mentioned. The Dodrine 
of the.Peripatetics on this Subjed (fince it is thefe that 
Boethius here follows) may be pardy un^erftood from 
the following Sketch. 

C«THB THINGS, THAT, EXIST IN TlMB," are 

^ thofe whofe Exiftence Time can nuafure. But if their 
^^ Exiftence may be meafured by l^ime, then diere 
^ may be aiTumed a Time greater than the Exiftence 
^ of. any one of them, as there may be ai&imed a 
^ number greater than the greateft multitude, that is 

^ capable 
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Through all the above Modes, with C.VIII. 
their refpedtive Tenfcs, the Verb being 

con- 



^ capable of being numbered. And hence it is that 
" things temporary have their Exiftence, as it were U^ 
** mted by Time j that they are confined within it, as 
** widiin fomc bound ; and Aat in feme degree or othet 
^ they aUfubmt to its power^ according to thofe com- 
^ mon Phrafes, that Time is a deftroyer ; that things 
** decay through Time j that men forget in Ttme^ and lofe 
** their abiHtieSj and feldom that they improve, or grOvt 
** yoi&Dgi or beautiful. The truth indeed is, /Time aU 
^ ways attends Motion. Now the natural efFeft of Mo- 
** tion is to put fomething^ which now is^ out ofthatjlatey 
** in which it now isy and fo far therefore to deflroy tiiat 
^(bte. 

^ The reverie of all this holds with things that* 
" EXIST ETERNALLY. Thefe exift not in Ttme^ be- 
** cauib Time is fo far fi'om being able to meafure their 
** Exiftence^ tiiat no Time can he ajjiimed, which their 
^Exiftence doth not furpafs. To which we may add, 
* duit liityfeel none of its effeSis^ being no way obnoxious 
^ either to damage or difl^udon. 

^ To inihuice in examples of either kind of Beings 
^ There are fuch things at this inilant, as Stonehefige 
" and the Pyramids. It is likewife true at this inftant, 
^ that the Diameter of the fqiunre ismcommenfurahle 
** with itsjide. What then fhall we fay ? Was there 
M ♦•evei' 
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C.VIH. confidcred as denoting an ATTRiiutE^ 
has always reference to fome Perfon, or 
Substance. Thus if we iay. Went, or, 
Ch, or Whither goeth, or. Might havegoneg 
we muft add a Perfon or Subftance, to 
make the Sentence complete* Cicero 
went; Caefar might have gone; whither 
gpeth the Wind? Go I ^hou traitor I But 
there is a Mode or Form^ under which 
Verbs fometimes appear, where they have 
no reference at all to Perfons or Sub- 
ftances. For txmiplc^^T'o eat is pleajanf j 

but 



^ ever a Tirne^ when it was not inco^,»„^,yujuuify 
^ it is certain there was a Timc^ when tfaeiDe was na 
^ Stonehenge, or Pyramiik ? or is it daify growing Ufs^ 
^ incpmnunfurablej as we are aflured of Decays lA.bbd); 
^ diofe mafly Stnidures i" Frook thefe unc^oogeaUe^ 
Trudis, we may paft to their Places or R^on; tolfao 
unceaiing Intelle^on of die univerial Mind, ever per-* 
fc&y ever fiill, knowing no remiffions, languors,. CsTr^ 
See Nat. Atifc. L. IV. c. 19. Meta{^. L. XIV. c. 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10. Edit. Du Val. and Vol. I. p. 261. Note VII. 
The fbllowii^ Paflage may deferve Attention. 

t£ yk^ Rev • fuv wiTv 'mi^mtf, a} /m^ noiv i N j «rl^uKf » i^ 

HA^ ««i j «rA»T«, a$ S/14A. Max. Tyr. DiflV XVIT. p# aoi. 

£d. Lond. 
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hut fofaft is wioIefome.Htrc the Verbs, To C. VIII. 
eat^ and, To faji^ ftand alone by them- 
fclves, nor is it requifite or even praftica^ 
ble to prefix a Perfon or Subftance. Hence 
the Latin and modern Grammarians have 
called Verbs under this Mode, from this 
their indefinite nature. Infinitives. 
SanStius has given them the name of Jw- 
perfonali ; and the Greeks that of ^Airxpefi- 
CPxTX, from the fame reafon of their not 
difcovering either Perfon or Number. 

These Infinitives go farther. They 
not only lay afide the charader oiAttribu^ 
fives J but they alfo affume that oi Subjian-^ 
fives, and as fuch themfelves become di- 
flinguiihed with their fcvcral Attributes. 
Thus in the inflance above, Pleafant is the 
Attribute, attending the Infinitive, To 
Eat; Wholefome the attribute attending the 
Infinitive, To Faji. Examples in Greek 
and Latin of like kind are innumerable. 

Dulce & iecorum ejl pro patria mori. 
Scire tuum nibit e/i^^ 
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C.Vill. ^Ou KXT^ws^ yip hmv, dKK' ii(Txfic 

The Stoics in their grammatical inqui- 
ries had this Infinitive in fuch efteem^ that 

they 



(i) Itisfrom the Infinitivb thus participating the . 
nature of a Noun or Subftantive» that the beft Gram- 
aiarians have called it fometinies 'Oi^o/aa pii/*«rixo», 
A VERBAL Noun; fometimes*'Ovo/A« pii/sAaroc, the 
. Verb's Noun. The Reafon of this Appellation is in 
Greek more evident, from its taking the prepofitive Ar- 
tide before it in all caies; ri yfcifup, ri y^affiv^ 
rZ ypeifiiv. The lame conftrudion is not unknown 
in Englijb. 
Thus Spencer J 

Fmr not to have keen dipt In Lethe lake^ 

Could fave the Son j^Thctis from to die^-^ 

oiwi TH S^aufiTp. In like manner we fay, He did it^ to 
he richy where we muft fupply by an Ellipfis the Prepo- 
fition, For. He did itj/or to be ricbj the lame ^ if 
we had (aid, He did it for gain^-'-^mKx rn wkHrtTp^ 
IVixA tS x^pJ»?— — in French^ pour s^onricher. Sven 
when, we fpeak fuch Sentences, as the following, / 
choofe TO PHILOSOPHIZE, rather than to be rich, 
TO f lAoo-of (iV fiiXofAat, iirtp ro vXmtiTp, the Infinl- 
dves are in nature as much Accufttives, as if we were 
to fay, Ichoofi PHILOSOPHY rather tbmBdQmLSj w 
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they held this alone to be the genuine C.VIIL 
PHMA or Verb, a name, which they 
denied to all the other Modes. Their rea- 
fbning was, they confidered the true ver- 
bal character to be contained Jimple and 
unmixed in the Infinitive only. Thus the 
Infinitives, ngjO/T^Tf fv, Ambulare^ To walk, 
xci^^dXifimply that energy, and nothing more. 
The other Modes, befides expreffing this 
tntr^^fuperadd certain AffeSlions, which 
refped perfons and circumftances. Thus 
Ambulo and Ambula mean not fimply "To 
walk, but mean, I walk, and, Walk Thou. 
M3 And 



f lAoo'o^iay piXofjL»i, r^Trip top 'crXirroy, Thus toa 
Prifclariy fpeaking of Ltfinittves^^VKtiEKE cnim eft 

CURSUS; & SCRIBERE, SCRIPTURA; (if LeGRRE, 

Lectio. Itaque Jrequenter €2f Normmbtis ai^ngtmtux, 
CsT allis cafuaUbt4Sy more Nominum ; ut Perjhts, 

Sedpukrum eft digito monftrariy ^ £cier, hie eft^ 

And foon after— G/m enim dicoy BoNUM est le-> 
GERE, nihil aliud Jignificoy nifi^ Bona EST lectio. 
L. XVIII. p. 1 130. See alfo jtp$ll. L. I. c. 8. Gaxa 
Gram. L. IV; To ii olvoc(i[Afzrof, o»0/*ft Ip f^t^ 
'»'«J X. T. A. . 22 
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C. VIII. And hence they arc ^1 of them rcfi;>lvable 
into /Z> Infinitive^ as their Prototype^ tQgc« 
4:her vfiihfomefentenee or wofd^ exprejfive 
cf their proper CbaraBer. Ambuh, I walk ; 
this is, Indico me ambulare^ I declare wyfe]^ 
towalk.Ambula^WalkThoui thatis,/i9/^r<>. 
te ambulare^ I command thee to walki a^d 
£o with the Modes of every other fpecies. 
Take away therefore the AJfertioHy the 
Command^ or whatever elfe gives a Char 
rosier to any one of thefe Modes^ and 
•there remains nothing more than xi^ 
31BRE Infinitive, which (a$ Prifciofi 
Tays) fignificat ipfam rem^ quam continet 
Verbumijt). 

The 



{k) See ApoUon. L. Ill, 13. Ka^iXn zrav vapny^ 
fiivoy ctTTo Tivoc x. T. A* See alio Gaza^ in the note 
before, fgitur a ConftruSfiom quoque Vim rei Verborum 
(id eft^ NommSy quod Jignificat ipfam rem) habere Infi- 
virivvM pcffimus dignofcere ; res autem in Perfonas di- 
.ftributay!r/f/:alios verbi motus. — haque omnes modi in 
huncy id ejft^-liAmtivumy trarfitmuntur fiue refblvuntur. 
Pr^€. L. XVIH. p. H31. From thcfe Principles 
JlpoBmum calls. the Infinitive 'Pii/(4ft yfyix»r«r«y, azxl 
Prtfeiany Verhm generate. 
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C.VIII. 

The application of this Infinitive is 
ifomewhat fingular. It naturally coakfces 
with all thofe Verbs, that denote any Hen^ 
4ence^ Defire^ or Volition of the Soul, but 
not readily with others^ Thus it is fenfc 
as well as fyntax, to fay ^ihoisM ?vjv, Cu^ 
pio vivere, Idefire to livei but not to fay 
'Eo-fl/co '^Ifi/, Rdo vivere, or even in JB^^- 
lijh, I eat to live, unlefs by an Ellipfis^ 
inftead of / eat for to live; as we fay 
fviKX tS ^ijv, or pour vivre. The rca- 
fon is, that though different ASlions mzy 
unite in tht fame SubjeSl, and therefore 
be coupled together (as when we fay. He 
walked and difcourfed) yet the Actions 
notwithftanding remain feparate and di* 
ftindt. But it is not fo with refpedl to 
Volitions, and ASlions. Here the coalef- 
cence is often fo intimate, that the Voli- 
tion is unintelligible, till tJbe ASion be 
?xpreft. Cupio, Volo, DeJidero^^I defre. 
Jam willing, Iwant-^Whzt ? — The fen- 
lenccs^ we fee, are defediveand imperfedl. 
M4 We 
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C.VIIL We muft help them then by Infinitives^ 
which exprcfsthe prpperAiflions to which 
they tend. Cupio legere^ V^o difcerCj De^ 
Jidero videre, I defire to riad^ I am willing 
to live, I want to fee. Thus is the whole 
rendered complete, as well in fcntiment, 
as in fyntax (/)^ 

And fo much for Modes, an^thelr fe- 
veral Species. We-«» to attempt to 
denominate them according to their moft 
eminent charadters, it may be done in the 
following manner. As every neceflary 
truth, and every demonftrative fyllogifm 
(which laft is no more than a combina- 
tion of fuch truths) muft always be ex- 
preft under pofitive aflertions, and as po-» 

fitive 

>.——■"■—— ' ' I'll -•^■^— — ^^■.B— ^ 

(I) Prlfcim calls thefc Verbs, which naturally pre- 
cede Infinitives, Verba Folwitatha ; • they are called in 
Greek IlfoaifiTixa. See L. XVIII. 1129. but more 
particularly fee Jpcttonius^ L. III. c. 13. where this 
whole doftrine is explained with great Accuracy. S«c 
alfo MacrebimA Dif. F^rh, Qr, fcf Lot. /, 685. E^. 

r^NiC onrne aro^ifAfarop cuicmque Ferboy &c, 
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fitivc aflertions only belong to the InJU C.VIII. 
cative, we may denominate it for that rea* 
fon the Mode of Science {m). Again» 
as the Potential is only converfant about 
Contingents, of which we cannot fay with 
certainty that they will happen or not, wc 
may call this Mode, the Mode of Con- 
jecture. Again, as thofe that are ig- 
norant and would be informed, muft afk 
of thofe that already know, this being the 
natural way of becoming Proficients i 
hence we may call the Interrogative, the 
MopE OF Proficiency, 

Jnter cunSia lege$j Gf p^RContabere 

doSiosy 
^jfd ratione queas traducere leniter €roum, 
Siuidpure tranquillet, &c. Hor. 

Farther ftill, as the higheft and moil ex- 
cellent ufe of the Requifitive Mode is le- 

giilative 



(m) Ob nobiUtatempntrvit IndiCAT1VU5, filui Ms-- 
ius Optus Sderttihyfolus Pater Veritatis. Seal, de Cauf. 
I/.I^IL C. X16. 
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C. VIII* giflativc comnund, wc may ftilc it for thh 

reafoilTH£MoD£OPL£GI6LATUR£.^i/ 

J)ivos adeunto aijft}^ fays Cicero in the cha- 
radker pf a Roman law^givcr ; Be it tbere-^ 
fare ena&edy &y the laws of England ^ and 
in the faipe Mode fpeak the la'ws of every 
other nation. Jt i$ alfo in this Mode 
that the geometrician, with the authority 
of alegiflator, orders lines to be bifeft- 
cds and circles defcribed, as preparatives 
to that fcience^ which he is about to eflar- 
blifli, 

. Th£RE are other yir^/^/^rf afFedions of 
Verbs, fuch as Number and Per/on. But 
thefe furely cannot be called a part of 
their eflence, nor indeed are they the 
cflence of any other Attribute, being in 
fa<ft the properties, not of Attributes, but 
of Subftances. The moft that can be 
faid, is, that Verbs in the more elegant 
languages are provided with certain ter- 
minations, which refpedt the Number and 
Per/on of every Subjlantivej that we may 

ifnow 
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Icnow with more precifipn, in a complex C.VIII. 
ientenqe^ each particular fubftance^ with 
its atteiifllant verbal Attributes. The fame 
may be faid of Sex^ with refpedt to Adr 
jeSives. They have terminations which 
vary, as they refped Beings male or fe- 
malci tho' Subfiances paft difpute are alone 
fufceptible of fex (;?). We therefore pafe 
oyer thefe matters, and all of like kindj, 

as 



[n) It is (bmewlmt extraordinary, that fo acute and 
rational a Grammarian as ^San^ius^ {bould juftly deny 
Genders, or the diftin£tion of Sex to jUje^ives^ and yet 
nuJce Perfom appertain, not to Su^antives^ but to Verbs. 
His commentator Pirizonius is much more confiftentt 
. who txp^—Af vnofi rem re£fe confideres^ iffis Nominibus 
l^ Pronomimbus vel maxima imo unice irujl ipfa Perfona ; 
fjf Verba fe habent in Perfonarum ratione ad Nomina plane 
ficuti Adje^iva in ratione Generum ad Suhjtantiva^ fuibus' 
fi^ alitor (San6Hus fcil. L. I. c. 7.) ^ '"^^^ Genus ad^ 
Jcribitj exclujis AJje^ivis, San6t. Minerv. L. I. c. 12. 
There is indeed an exadl Analogy between die Acci- 
dents of Sex and Perfin. There are but two SexeSy that 
is to lay, die Male and the Female ; and but two Per^ 
Jims (or Charafters eflential to difcourfe) that is to (ay, 
the Speaker, and the Party addreflcd. The third Sex 
and diird Perfon are improperly fo called, being in fitft 
%but NegadoM of the other two. 
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C. VIIL as being rather among the elegancies^ than 
the effentials {o) of language^ which ef- 
ientials are the fubje£t of our pitfent in- 
quiry. The principal of thefc now re- 
maining is THE Difference of Vei»s^ 

AS TO THEIR SEVERAL SpECIES, which 

we endeavour to explain in the following 
manner* 



(o) Whoever would fee more upon a fubjed of im- 
portance^ referred to in many parts of this treadfe, and 
particuIaHy in note (h) of diis chapter, may confult 
Letteri concerning Mindy an O^vo Volume pubKfbed 
J750, the Author Mn JohnPehAfty Vkar of Iljmgtm 
in Dtuony a perfon who, though from his retired fitua* 
tion Ktde known, was deeply ikiHed in the Philolbphy 
• both of d)e Antients and Moderns, and, more thaa 
this. Was valued by all that knew him for his virtue aQ4 
worth. 



CHAP. 
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C H A P. IX. 

Concerning the Species of Verbs ^ and their 
other remaining Properties. 

ALL Verbs, that are ftridly fo called, Ch.IX. 
denote {a) Energies, Now as all 
Energies zxt Attributes, they have reference 
of courfe to certain energizing Subjiances^ 
Thus it is impofUble there fhould be fuck 
Energies, as To love, tofiy, to wound, &c. 
if there were^ not fuch beings as Men^ 
Birds, Swords, &c. Farther, every Ener- 
gy doth not only require an Energizer, 
but is neceffarily converfant about fome 
SubjeSt. For example, if we fay, Brutus 
loves'^'wt nauft needs fupply— iQvesC/z/^, 

Cqffius, 



{a) We ufe this word Energy, rather than Motion, 
from its more cpmprehei>rive meaning ; U being a fort 
oi Genus, which includes within it both Motion and its 
Privation. Sec before, p. 94, 95, 
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Ch.IX. Cajius, Portia, or fomc one. ^be Sword 
wounds— i. c. wounds HeSor, Sarpedon^ 
Priam, or fome one. And thiis is it^ that 
every Energy is neceffarily fituate between 
two Subftan&ives^ an Energizer which is 
a^ive, and a Subjed which is pqfivei 
Hence then, if the Energizer lead the 
fentence, the Energy follows its charac- 
ter^ atid becomes what we call a Verb 
ACTiVE.-i-Thus we iay Brutus amat, 
Brutus loves. On the contrar}% if the paf- 
five Subjei^ be principal^ it follows the 
character of this too, and then becomes 
what we call A Verb passive. — Thus 
V^t fay, Portia amatur, Portia is loved. 
It is in like manner that thtjame Road be- 
tween the fummit and foot of the fame 
mountain, with rcfpedl to the fummit is 
Afcent^ with refpedt to the foot is Defcent. 
Since then every Energy refpeds an Ener- 
gizer or a paffive Subje<ft ; hence the Rea- 
fon why every Verb, whether adlive or 
paflive, has in language a neceffary re- 
7 fcrcncc 
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^rence to fomc Noun for its Nominative Ch.IX, 
(kife {6). 

But to proceed ftill farther from what 
has been already obferved. Brutus loved 
Portia. — Here Brutus is the Energizer ;. 
/oveJ, the Energy ; and Portia, the Sui-^ 
je£t. But it might have been, Brutus 
loved Cato, or Cajfius, or the Roman Re-^ 
public *, for the Energy is referable tq 
Subjects infinite. Now among thefe infi- 
nite Subjcdls, when that happens to occur^ 
which is the Energizer alfo, as when we 
fay Brutus loved himfelf, flew himfelf^ &c. 
in fuch Cafe the Energy hath to ^^fame 
being a double Relation, both active and 
paflive. And this it is which gave rife 

among 



{Jf) The do^ine c^Imperibnal Verbs has been juftly 
tejededby diebeft Gramixiaxians, both antient and mo* 
don. S»^ San£^. Min. L. I. c. 12. L. III. c. I. L. IV« 
c. ^iPH/cian. L. XVIU. p. 1 134.. y^ll. L. III. fub fm. 
In Which places die reader will fee a proper Nominative 
fttppUed to aU Verbs of this fuppofed Charadler. 
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Ch.IX. among the Greeks to that fpccies of Verbs^ 
called Verbs middle (^), and fuch was^ 
their true and original ufe^ however in 
many inftances they may have fince hap- 
pened to deviate. In other languages 
the Verb ftill retains its adtive Form, and 
the paflive Subjeft ffe or himfelf) is ex* 
prefTed like other accufatives. 

Ac AiN> in fbme Verbs it happens that 
the Energy always keeps within the Ener- 
gizer, a|id never pajfes out to any foreign 
extraneous Subjedt. Thus when we fay, 
CafarnoiUketb^ Cafarjittetb, it is impofli* 

ble 



(jc) T« yap xokXiiiAtyoi fMtrirnrc; ^rifj^xroi prvylfAir* 

The Ferbs^ called Verbs middle^ adrmt a Coincidence of the 
a£live andpaffhe 0)ara6ler, Apollon. L. III. c. 7, He 
diat would fee this whole Dodrine concerning the pow- 
er of THE MIDDLE VERB explained and confirmed 
widi great Ingenuity and Learning, may confult a final! 
Treatife of diat able Critic Kvfter^ entitled, De ver9 
Vfu.Verhrum Mediorum. A neat edition of tfiis fcarce 
piece has been lately publiflied. 
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blc the Energy fljould pafs out (as in the Ch.IX. 
cafe of thofe Verbs called by the Gram- 
marians Verbs transitive) becaufe 
both the Energizer and the Pafive Sub-- 
J€& are united in the fame Per/on. For 
vrhat is the caufe of this walking or fit"- 
ting ?— It is the Will and Vital Powers 
belonging to Ccefar. And what is the 
Subjeft, made fo to move or to fit ?■ 
It is the Body and Limbs belonging alfo t6 
the fame Cafar. It is this then forms that 
fpecies of Verbs, which grammarians have 
thought fit to call Verbs neuter, as if 
indeed they were void both of ASiion and 
PaJJion^ when perhaps (like Verbs middle) 
they may be rather faid to imply both. Not 
however to difpute about names, as thefc 
Neuters in their Energizer always difcover 
their pajpve SubjeSl- (r), which other 

Verbs 



(f) TTiis Chara£ler of Neuters the Grteh very hap- 
pily exprefs by the Terms, *AuroT«9f la and ^liifnf%%u»^ 
which Prifcian renders, qua ex fi in feiffii fit intrtnficta 
PaJJio. L. Vin. 79Q. C9ffitaUJrsapudPytfch. p. 205X. 

N It 
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Ch.IX. Verbs cannot^ their paiSve Subjcfis being- 
infinite ; hence the reafon why it is as fu-* 
perfluous in thefe Neutera to have the 
Subjed expfedcd, a& in otherVerbs itis ne-« 
cefiary^ and cannot be onutted« And thus 
it is that we are taught in common gram* 

mars 



It may be here obfinved, that even thofe Verbs, called 
A&ives^ can upon occaiion lay afide theur ti^uifitive cha^ 
ra(5ter; that is to fay, can drop their fubfequent Accu« 
fative, and ajfurru the Porm ofNeuterSy fo as to ftand by 
themfelves. This happens, when the Difcourfe refpedt 
the mere Energy or j^e£lion only, and has no regard tv^. 
the Subjed, be it this thing or that. Thus we lay, m 
6i5iy ayayivwfl-xiiv HTog^TLis Man knows not how to read^' 
(peaking only of the Energy, in which we fuppofe him 
deficient. Had the Difcourfe been upon the Subjefb of 
reading, we muft have added them, aJx tnity ctpxy^^ 
w(i&xu¥ TOfr '0/Aii/>», He blows not hew to read Horner^ 
or P^rgi/y or Gceroy &c. 

Thus Horace, 
'? J^/ cupiT i^w/'METUiT, Juz^at iUum Jic domui 
- aiit resj 
Ut Rppian piSia tabula"--^ 

' Hi thai DESIRES of FEARS (not this thing in partU 

Cttlar nor th^t, but hi general he ^vithin whofe brgaft 

• thclc 
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feiars that Verbs ASlhe require an Accu-^ Ch.lX. 
^tive, vf faile Neuters require none. 

Of the above fpeciefr of Verbs, the 
ididMe cannot be cailled neccflary, bccaufe 
hioft languages have done without it. 
The Species of Verbs therefore re- 
gaining are the Active, the Passive 
and the Neuter, and thofe feem eflen- 
tkl to all' languages whatever {d). 

N2 There 



thefc aflS^aions prevail) has the fame joy in a Houfe or 
EJlate^ as the Man with bad Eyes has in fine Piciures, Sa 
Cafar in his celebrated Laconic Epiftle of, Veni, Vi- 
DT, Vicr, where two A6Kvcs we fee follow one Neu- 
ter in the fartie detached Form, as that Neuter itfelf. 
The Glory it feems was in the rapid Sequel of the Events. 
Conqucft came as quick, as he could come himfclf, and 
look-ab<>ut him. Whomh^ faw, and whom he conquer- 
ed, was not the thing, of which he boafted. See Jpolh 
LAW. c. 31, p. 279. 

{d) The Stoics, intheir.logical view of Verbs, as 
hiaking part in Propolition^, conlidered'them under the 
four fbUowihg Sorts. 

1% When 
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Ch.IX. There remains a remark or two far- 
ther, and then we quit the Subjed: of 
Verbs. It is thic in general tliat the 
greater part of them denote Attributes of 

Energy 



When a Ferby co-tn<!iding with the Nomnative rf 
fame Noun^ made wkhout farther^help a perfed aflerttve 
Sentence, as Zo^x^ari}? Tst^iTrotflciiy Socrates walketh ; 
then as the Verb in fuch cafe implied the Power of a 
perfe£t Predicate, they called it for that reafon Kam- 
yopniActj a PredicMe \ or elfe, from its readineis VM^h-- 
Caiirf ly, to cO'incide with its Nnm in completing the &en^ 
tence^ diey called it TlviAQcciAot^ a Co-incider. 

When a Verb was able with a Noun to form ^ per- 
fcft afiertive Sentence, yet could not aflbciate with fuch 
Noun, but under fome oblique Cafe^ as 2wxf «t«* fAtrx-^ 
fftcXrij Socratem pamitet: Such a Verb, from its near 
approach toju/i Co-incidencej and Predicationy they called 
Ilaf ao-u/xS«/cA« or JJagcckarfiY^g^l**' 

WTien a Verb, though regularly co-inciding with a 
Noun in its UomimAvey^ill required^ to complete the 
Sentiment, y^;9» other Noun under an oblique C^, as 
nx^TMif f iXi? A/wva, Plato loveth Dioy (where without 
Dio om i^mc otiher^die Verb kveth would reft indefi- 

- nite:) 
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Energy znd Motion. But there are fome Ch.IX« 
which appear. to denote nothing more, 
than a p^re Jimple AdjeSlive^ joined to an 
Affertion. Thus hi^si in Greeks and 
Uqualletb in Englijh^ mean nothing more 
,, N 3 thaa 



nite:) Such Verb, from this Defed, diey called'Srlair 
A a'ifAiotfAa^ dr i x»Tnyofnif,OLj fomething lefs than a Of-* 
uuideTy or Ufs than a PredicabU. 

Laftly, when a Verb required two Nouns in obRque 
Cafes^ to render the Sentiment complete; as when we 
£iy £Mxp«TCi 'AAxft6i0(fc( jmeAi i, Tadet me Vita^ or the 
like : Such Verb they called Srl^v, or tXarlov 9 zrctpx^ 
wi^QaiAot, or n 'srccpaKaTnyif%[ACCyfonuthmg left than 
im imperfect Co^incider^ or an imperfeSt PredicahUp 

Thele were the Appellations which they gave to 
VerbS) when employed along with Nouns to the form- 
ing cf Propofitiont, As to the Name of THM A, or 
Verb, thejicknied it to them all, giving it only to the 
Jr^nitivey as we have (hewn already, . See page 164. 
See alfo dmmon* in Lib, de Interpret* p. 37. Apollon. 
de Syntaxij L. I. c. 8. L. III. c. 31. p. 279. c. 32. 
p. 295. fleod. Gaz. Gram, L. IV. 

From die above Do£trine it appears, that all Verbs 
Neuter wee Iv/AidiAohi Ferbs Affivey nrlo¥» n ru/t*« 
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Ch.lX^ than lojk igh is ei^uaL. &q AlbiUAS^ #f^^£^ 
is no more than albmjlim. 

rr-Campiqtie ingerifes oj^bus athenL Virg. 

; The fame may b« faid of ^um?o. Moqs 
tutnety i, c. fumidt^ ej}, is tumid. To exr 
prefs the Energy in thefe inftances, wc 
jiiuft have irecour|e Xo the inccptives. 

PluSius utiprimo ccepit cum A lb e s c e r e 
Vento. ' .Virg. 

. IT-— — • Frctap^iti 

- Ineipiunt agitata tumescerh. Virg. 

There are Verbs alio to be found, 
which are formed out of Nouns. So that 
^s in Akjira£i Noum (fuch ^s Whitenefi 
from White y Cobdne/s from Good) as alfo 
in'thc Infinitive Modes of Verbs, the Attri- 
ifUtive iscqniiertedffitoa Subji^ntivei here 
the Subjlantive §n (be contrary isccnv^rtefi 
. into m ^tqbutive^ S^ch are |Ct;j//j^«v f^m 
-w^v, tit: 0^ the part of a Dag^ oir ieti Cy 
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mc; */AiTT/^5/v from <1>/>utt(^, fo Philip-' Ch.IX, 
pize^ or favour Philip ; Syllaturire from 
Sylla^ to meditate a£iing the fame part as 
Sylla did. Thus too the wife and virtuous 
Emperour^ by way of counfel to hiii^felf 
— opflc jui^ XTtoKOUCXpc^iijc, iew'are thou beejl 
not BECiESAR^D ; as though he faid, Be^ 
warey that by being Emperor; thou doji not 
dwindle into a mere C-ffiSAR [e). In 
like manner one of our own witty Poets, 

Sternhold himfelf he Out-Stern- 

HOLDED. 

And long before him the facetious Fuller^ 
fpcaking of one Morgan^ a fanguinary Bi-. 
fliop in the Reign of Queen Mary^ fays 
of himi, that he out-bonner'd even 
Bom^ER himfelf *. , 

And fo much for that Species of 
Attributes, called Verbs in thb 

STRICTEST S?NSE. 



rrf 



{f) Marc. Jntmn^ L, VI. § 30* 
♦ q^urchHift.B,yra,p.2i. 
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CHAP. X. 

Concerning tbofe other Attributively 
Participles and Adjectives. 

Ch. X. /T^HE nature of Verbs being undcr- 
' A flood, that of Participles is no 
way difficult. Every complete Verb is 
txprcffivc of zn Attriiute ; ofT'ime; and 
of an AJfertion. Now if we take away 
the Affertion, and thus deftroy the Veri^ 
there -will remain the Attribute and the 
^ime^ which make the effence of a Par- 
ticiple. Thus take away the Affer- 
tion from the Verb, rpoi(Psi, JVritetb^ and 
there remains the Participle, r/)^(^cov,^ri/- 
fe|^, which (without the A^ertien J dtnotts 
the fame Attribute^ and the fame Time. 
After the fame manner, by withdrawing 
the AJfertionj we difcover Tpi^^ in ''Eypflti 
4^, rp^N^cov in TfOL^ifiov we chufe to re- 
fer to the Greek, z% being of all languages 
a the 



t 
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the mod complete, as well in this refped, Ch.X. 
as in others. 

ANb fomuch for Participles {a)^ 

The 



(a) The Latins are defeflive in this Article of Par* 
ticiples. Their A6Hve Verbs, ending in or^ (com- 
monly called Deponents) have Active Participles of all 
Times (fuch as Loquens^ Locutusy Locuturus) but none 
of the Paffive. Their Aftives ending in O, have Parti- 
ciples of die Prefent and Future (fuch as Scribensj and 
Scripfurus) but none' of the Paft. On the contrary^ 
their Paffives have Participles of the Paft (fuch as Scr^ 
tus) but none of die Prefent or Future, unlefs we ad- ' 
mitmch as Scribendus and Docefubis for Futures, vdiidi 
Grammarians controvert. The want of thefe Partici- 
ples they fupply by a Periphrafis— for yfi^eti they iay^ 
am yff%^— for ygotfofAtyo^y dum fcribitur^ &c. In 
EngUJb we have fometimes recourfe to the &me Peri- ' 
phrafis ; and ibraedmes we avail ourfelves of the lame 
Auxiliars, wh^ch form our Modes and Tcnies. 

^ The EngUJb Grammar lays down a goo4 rule with 

|i refpe£l to its Participles of the Paft, that they all ter- 

minate in D, T, or N. This Analogy is perhaps lia- 
ble to as few Exceptions, as any. Confidering there- 
/ore how; little Analogy of any kind we have in our 

Lm- 
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^Ch. X. Energy^ but whofe mind is enriched with a 
larger portion of tb^ powers. It is indeed 
no wonder, as all AttributiiAB are homo- 
geneous, that at times the feveral fpecies 
Aiould appear to interfere, and the dif- 
ference between them be fcarcely percep- 
tible« Even in natural fpecies, which 
are congenial and of kin, the fpecific 
difference is not always to be dlfcernei, 
and in appearance at lead they feem^o 
run into each other* 

We haveihewn already (J) in the In- 
itances of (bOnTnciieiv, Syllaturire^ *A?ro- 
mcmrpL^^ipciLif and others, how Subjlan^ 
tiroes may be transformed into Verbal At-- 
tributives. We fliall now fhew, how 
they may be converted into Adje0ives. 
When we fay the party of Pompey^ the 
Aile of Cicero, the philofophy of Socrates, 

in 



{h) Sup. p. i82j 183^ 



• 
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in thefe qafes the party^ the ftile, and the Ch. X. 
phildfbphy fpoken of, receive a ftamp 
and charador froni the perfbns, whom 
they refpeft. Thofe perfons therefore 
perform the part of Attributes, that is, 
ftamp and chann^erize their refpe£tive 
Subjedts. Hence then t&ey aSiually pafs 
into Attributes^ and afTume, as fuch, the 
form of AdjeSlives. And thus it is we 
fay, the Pompeian party, the Ciceronian 
ftile, and the Socratic philofophy. It is 
in like manner for a trumpet of Brafs^ 
we fay, a brazen Trumpet ; for a Crown 
qfGo/d,z golden Croy/n,&cc. Even Prono^ 
minal Subftantives admit the like muta- 
tion. Thus inftead of faying, the Book 
of Me^ of I'bee^ and of Him, we fay. My 
Book, Ttby Book, and fits Book ; inftead 
of faying the C,o\xntvy of Us ^ ofTou^znd 
of I'bem, we fay. Our Country, Tour 
Country, and Their Country, which 
Words may be called fo mzny Pronomi-* 
nal Adje£lives. 



It 
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Ch» Sfi tr hu been obfcrved already^ and mii^ 
heeds be ollvious to alU that Adjedives^ 
as ibtfkjng Attributes^ caii have no 
fex (^)i. And yet their having termin^-^ 
tions confortnable to tjbe feXji number; 
and oafe of their Siibftantive, feeins t& 
have led grammarians into that Arang# 
abfurdity of ranging them with Noiins^ 
and feparating them: from Verbs^ tbo* 
tvith refpedfc to thefe they are perfedHy 
homogeneous j virith refpedl to the others^ 
^ite contrary. They are homogeneous 
With refpedt to Vcrbs^ as both forts de- 
note Attributes ; they are heterogeneous 
Ivith refpedl to Nouns, as never properly 
denoting Buhjlances. But of this we have 
fpoken before (^); 

TuK 



(t) Sup. p. 171^ 
(J) Sup. C. VI. Note (rv). See alfd C. III. p. 7^^ 
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The Attributives hitherto treated, Ch.X. 
that is to iay^ Verbs, Participles, 
and Adjectives, may be called Attri- 
butives O^ THE FIRST OrJ>£R. Tho 
reafon of this name will be better under- 
ftood, when we have more fully difcufled 
AttributivIes of the second Or- 
der, to which wc now proceed ia the 
following chapter. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XL 

Concerning Attributhes of the fecond 
Order. 

Ch«XL A S the Attributives hitherto men- 

^'^^^ JTjL tioned denote the Attributes of 

Subftances, fo there is an inferior clafs of 

them, which denote the, Attributes only of 

Attributes. 

To explain by examples in either kind 
—when we fay, Cicero and Pliny were both 
of them eloquent ; Stdtius and Virgil both of 
ithem wrote; in thefe inftances the Attribu- 
tives, eloquent, and wrote, are immediately 
referable to the fubftantives, Cicero, Virgil, 
&c. As therefore denoting the Attri- 
BUTEsoFSuBSTANCEs,we call them At- 
tributives OP THE FIRST OrDER. But 
when we fzy, Pliny was moderately eloquent, 
but Cicero exceedingly eloquent-, Statius wrote 
indifferently, but Virgil wrote admirably ; 

in 
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in thefe inftances, the Attributives, Mo^ Ch.XI. 
derately^ 'Exceedingly^ Indifferently y Ad-- 
mirably^ are not referable to Subjlantives^ 
but to other Attributives^ that is, to the 
words. Eloquent y and Wrote. As there- 
fore denoting Attributes of Attributes ^ we 
call them Attributives of the se- 
cond ORDER, 

Grammarians have given them the 
Name of 'ETrtppvuiXTX, Adverbia, Ad- 
verbs. And indeed if we take the word 
'Pijfxa, or, Ferb, in its moA compreien^ve 
Signification, as including not only Ferbs 
froperlyfo called, but alfo Participles and 
AdjeStives [an ufage, which may be jufti- 
fied by the beft authorities {a)^ we fliall 

find 



{a) Thus Ari/iotle in his Treatife de Interpretationfj 
indices AvOf co^oj as a Noun, and Afuxo; as a Verb, 
So Ammonius — xaros tSto to o-fi/AOcivofAtuov, ro [aIv 
KAA02 >^ AIKAIOS ^ Uoe. To*auT« — 'PHMATA 
AjyftrOa* t^ anc 'ONOMATA. According to this Signi^ 
fication (that is of denoting die Attributes of Subftance 
O and 
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Ch.XI. find the name, ET/'^pijiuia, or Adverb, to 
be a very juft appellation, as denoting a 
Part of Speech, the natural Ap- 
pendage OF Verbs. So great is this 
dependence in Grammatical Syntax, that 
ah Adverb can no more fubfift without its 
Verb^ than a Verb can fubfift without its 
Subjlantive. It is the fame here, as in 
certain natural Subjects. Every Colour 
for its exiftence as much requires a Su- 
perficies, as the Superficies for its ex- 
iftence requires a folid Body {b). 

Among 



and the Predicate in Propofitions) the wordsy Fair, 
Just, and the like^ are called Verbs, and not Nouns. 
j6n. in libr. de Interp. p. 37. b. jlri/i. de Interp. L. I. 
c. I. See alfo of this Treatife, c. 6. Note {a) p. 87. 

In the fame manner the Stoics talked of the Parti- 
ciple. Nam Participium cojmumerantes Verbis^ 
Participialb Vbrbum vocabant vel Casuals. 
Prijaafh^ L. L p. 574. 

{b) This notion of ranging the Adverb under the fame 
Genus with the Verb (by calling them bodi Attributives) 
and of explairdng it to be the Verbis Epithet or Ai^eSfive 

(by 
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Among the Attributes of Subftanceare Ch.XI. 
reckoned Quantities, and Qualities. Thus 
we fay, a white Garment ^ a high Mountain. 
Now fome of thefe Quantities and Quali- 
ties are capable of Intenfion, and Remif-- 
fion* Thus we fay, a Garment exceed- 
ingly white-, a Mountain tolerably 
O 2 ift/^iJ, 



(by calling it the Attributive of an Attributive) is con- 
formable to the beft authorities. Theodore Gaza defines 
an Adverb, as follows — ft^foj Xiya cIttJcctop, xurd 
^ilL%T9i MyofAitfoy, ri iiriXiyo[Aivo¥ ftifAotrt, 7^ •7o» 
iv/OfTOk pii/xarof . J Part of Speech devoid of Cafes^ 
predicated of a Verh^ orfuhjoined to itj and being as it were 
the Ver\f% A^eHhue. L. IV, (where by the way we 
may obTerve, how properly the Adverb is made an j^ 
totfy fmcc its principal fometimes has cafes, as in Faldi 
Sapiens ; fometimes has none^ as in Falde amat.) Prif- ' 
aan*s definition of ail AdveA is as follows— Adver- 
BiUM e/i pars orationis indeclim^biUs^ a^usfignificatio Ver-^ 
his adjicitur. Hoc enim perficit Jdverbium Ferbis addituntj 
quod adjedliva mmina appeUativis normnibus adjun£fa ; ut 
prudens homo \ prudenter egit ; faix Vir\ feliciter v/- 
vit. L. XV. p. 1003. And before^ fpeaking of the 
Stoicsy he lays — Etiam Adtbrbi a Nonunibus vel Vbr- 

BIS CONNUMBR AB ANT, feT quofi ADJECTIV A VeRBO- 

RUM nominabant. L. I. p. 574. Seealfo^0i7. de Syni. 
hA.c.^.fubftn. 
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Ch.XL h'gi, or moderately AigA. It is plain 
therefore that Intenfion and Remiflion are 
among the Attributes of fuch Attributes. 
Hence then one copious Source of fecon- 
dary Attributives, or Adverbs, to denote 
thefe two, that is, Intenfion^ and Remiffion. 
The Greeks have their ^cuvixoLqw, yJiaqCL^ 
^dw, viKigx ; the Latins their vald^^ vebe* 
menter^ maximi, fatis, tnediocriter ^ the 
Englijh their greatly, vajlly^ extremely^ 
fufficientlyy moderately, tolerably, indiffer-^ 
ently, &c. 

Farther than this, where there are 
different Intenfions of the fame Attribute, 
they may be compared together. Thus if 
the Garment A be exceedingly White, 
and the Garment B be moderately 
White, we may fay, the Garment A is 
more white than the Garment B. 

In thefe inftances the Adverb More 
not only denotes Intenfion, but relative 
Intenfion. Nay we flop not here. We 

not 
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not only denote Intenfion merely relative Ch.XI, 
but relative Intenfion^ than which there is 
none greater. Thus we not only fay the 
Mountain A is more high than the Moun-^ 
tain JB, but that it is the most high of all 
Mountains. Even Verbs ^ properly fo called^ 
as they admit Jimple Intenfions, fo they 
admit alfo thefe comparative ones. Thus 
in the following Example— —Fj/?;^ he 
LOVETH MORE than Riches^ but Virtue of 
all things ^5^ loveth most — the Words 
MORE and most denote the different' 
comparative Intenjions of the Verbal At- ' 
tributive, Loveth. 

And hence the rife of Comparison, 
and of its different Degrees 3 which can- 
not well be more, than the two Species 
above mentioned, one to denote Simple 
Excefsp and one to denote Superlative. 
Were we indeed to introduce more degrees 
than thefe, we ought perhaps to introduce 
infinite^ which is abfurd. For why flop 
at a limited Number, when in all fubjefts, 
O 7 fuf- 
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Ch.XL fufceptible of Intenfion, the intermediate 
ExcefTes are in a manner infinite ? There 
are infinite Degrees of more White, be- 
tween ihtfrfi Simple Wbite^ andf the Su^ 
ferlathe^ Wbiteji ; the fam^ may be faid 
oimore Great,, more Strong, more Minute, 
^t. The Dodhine of Grammarians about 
three fuch Degrees, which they call the 
Pofitive, the Comparative, and the Su- 
perlative, muft needs be abfurd; both be- 
caufe in their Pofitive there isrf* no Com- 
parifon at all, and becaufe their Superla^ 
• the is a Comparative, as much as their 
Comparative itklf. Examples to evince 
this may be found every where. Socrates 
was the most wise of all the Athenians— 
Homer was the most sublime of all 
Poets.-^^ 

-^Cadit et Ripheus, J vsTissiMVs unus 
^ifuit in T'eucris-^ Virg. 

It 



t ^i (fii^ Gradus Pojkruis) qumam perfe^us ejty 
qtubufiam in nunuTB Graduum non computatur^ CoiJH 
fentU Ars apud PuCfch. p« 20Z2% 
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It muft be confefled thefe Compara- Ch^XI. 
tives, as well tht^mple^ as t\iQ fuperlative^ 
feem fometimes to part with their re^ 
lative Nature, and only retain their />^- 
tenjive. Thus in the Degree, denoting 
Jimple Excefs, ^ 

Triftior, et lacrymis oculos fuffufa ni^ 
ientes. Virg. 

Ruflicior/W<? efi — Hor. 

In the Superlative this is more ufuaL 
Fir doStiJfimus^ VirfortiJJimus^ a mojl learn^ 
edMan, amoji brave Man^ — that is to fay, 
not the braveft and moji learned Man, that 
ever exifted, but a Man poffefling thofc 
Qualities in an eminent Degree. 

The Authors of Language have con- 
trived a method to retrench thcfe Compa- 
rative Adverbs, by exprefling their force 
in the Primary Attributive. Thus in- 
ftead of More fair ^ they fay Fairer ; in- 
ftead oi Mojifair, Fairest, and the fame 
O j^ holds 
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ChtXI. hol'ds true both in the Greek and Latin. 
This Practice however has reached no 
farther than to AdjeSlives^ or at ^eaft to 
Participles^ jbaring the nature of Adjec^ 
jtives. Verbs perhaps were thought too 
much diverfified already, 'to admit more 



2 
th 



Variations without perplexity. 

As there are fome Attributives, which 
admit ofComparifon, fo there are others, 
which admit of none. Such for example 
arc thofe, which denote that ^ality of 
Bodies arifngfrom their Figure ; as when 
we fay, a, Circular Table, a ^Quadrangular 
Court, a Conical Piece of MetafJ G?r. The 
reafpn is, that a million of things, partici- 
pating the fame Figure, participate it e^uaU 
fy, if they participate it at all . To fay there- 
fore that while A and B are both quadran- 
gular, A is more or lefs quadrangular than 
B, is abfurd. The fame holds true in all 
Attributives, denoting definite ^antities^ 
whether continuous or difcrete^ whether ab^ 
Jolute or relative. Thus the two-foot Rule 

A 
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A cannot be more a two-foot Rule, than any Ch.XI. 
other of the fame length. I'wenty Lions 
cannot be more twenty than twenty Flies* 
If A and B be both triple^ or quadruple to 
C, they cannot be more triple, or more qua* 
drupkj one than the other. The reafoa 
of all this is, there can be no Comparifon 
without Intenjion and Remiffion*, there 
can be no IntenfioUv and Remiflion in 
things always definite -y and fuch are the 
Attributives, which we have laft men- 
tioned. 

In the fame reafoning we fee the caufe, 
why no Sub/iantive is fufceptible of tbefe 
Comparative Degrees. A Mountain can- 
not be faid more to Be, or to Exist, 
than a Mole-hill, but the More and Lefi 
mull be fought for in their Quantities. 
In like manner when we refer many In- 
dividuals to one Species, the Lion A can- 
not be called more a Lion, than the Lion 
B, but if more any thing, he is more fierce^ 
more fpeedy, or exceeding in feme fuch 
^Attribute, So again, in referring many 

Species 
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C]i*XI. Species to one Genus, a Crocodile is not 
more an Animal, than a Lizard ; nor a 
Tiger, more than a Cat, but if any thing, 
they arc mare bulky ^ morejtrong^ &c. the 
Excefs, as before, being derived from 
. their Attributes. So true is that faying 
of the acute Stagirite — that Substance 
is not fufceptible of More and Less {c). 
But this by way of digreffion ; to return 
to the fubjeft of Adverbs. 

Of the Adverbs, or fecondary Attribu- 
tives already mentioned, thefe denoting 
Inteniion or Remiffion may be called Ad- 
verbs df^tfantity continuoiis; Once, T'wice, 
Thrice^ are Adverbs of ^^ntity difcrete ; 
M(Mre and Moji, Lefs and Leaft, to which 
may be added vEj^^^^/^, Proportionally , &c. 

are 



(r) in »¥ firi^tp^wro ii ic^ta ro juaAAov ^ to Jit/oit, 
Caiigor. c. 5. See alfi> SanSiius, L. I. c. ii. L. II. 
c. 10, II. where the fuhjeft of Comparatives is treated 
in a very mafterly and philofophical manner. See alio 
PrifciaHj p. 598. Derhantur igitur Comparativa a J\&-. 
mfiilms Jdjc^hisy &c. 5 
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are Adverbs of Relation. There are Ch.Xi» 
others of ^ality, as when we fay. Ho- 
nestly tndujlriousy Prudently brave^ 
they fought bravely, ie painted finely, 
a fJPortico formed CiKCVLAKLY, a Plain 
cut Triangularly, &c. 

And here it is worth while to obferve, 
how the fame thing, participating the 
fame EiTence, aflumes different gramma- 
tical Forms from its different relations* 
For example, fuppofe it fhould be aiked, 
how differ Hone/i, Honejily, and Honejiy. 
The Anfwer is, they are in EJfence the 
fame, but they differ, in as much as Ho- 
neji is the Attributive of a Subjiantive^ 
Honejily, of a Verb ; and Honejiy, being 
divefted of thefe its attributive Relations, 
affumes the Power of a Subjiantive, fo as 
to ftand by itfclf. 

The Adverbs, hitherto mentioned, are 
common to Verbs of every Species i but 

there 
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Cfa.XI. there are fomc which are peculiar to Verbs 
properly fo called^ that is to fay, to fuch| as 
denote Motion or Energy^ wi A their Pte- 
vations. All Motion and Rest imply 
Time and Place, as a kind of neceflary ^ 
Coincidents. Hence then", if we would 
exprefs the Place or Time of either, we 
muft needs have recourfe to the proper 
Adverbs ; of Place^ as when we fay, he 
Jiood THERE ; he went hence; he travel^ 
led FAR, &c. : of T'ime, as when we fay, he 
Jiood THEN ; he went afterward ; he 
travelled formerly, &c. Should it be 
aiked— — why jidverbs of Time, when 
Verbs have Tenfes ? The Anfwer is, tho' 
Tenfes may be fufficient to denote the 
greater Diftin6tions of Time, yet to de- 
note them all by Tenfes would be a per- 
plexity without end. What a variety of 
Forms, to denote Tejlerday, To-day, To-- 
morrow, Fo?'merly, Lately, Juji now. 
Now, Immediately, Prefently, Soon, Here- 
after^ &c. ? It was this then that made 

the ' 
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the Temporal Adverbs neceffary, over and Ch.XI. 
above the Tenfes. 

To the Adverbs juft mentioned may be 
added thofe, which denote the Intenfions 
and Remiffions peculiar to Motion, fuch as 
Jpeedifyy bajlilyyfiviftlyyjlowly, &c. as alfo 
Adverbs ^ of Place, made out of Prepof^ 
tions, fuch as £vco and }iXT(^ from oivoi and 
KOLToi, in Englt/b upward and downward, 
from up and down. In fome inftances the 
Prepofition fufFers no change, but be- 
comes an Adverb by nothing more than 
its Application, as when we fay, circa 
equitat, be rides about i prope cecidit, 
he was ii ear falling ; Verum ne post 
confer as culpam in me. But do not after 
lay the blame on me {d). 

There 



(d) Softp. Oiarifii Inft. Gram. p. 170. TerenU Eun. 
Aa U. Sc. 3. 
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Ch.XI. There are likewife Adverts of Inter^ 
rogation, fuch as Where, Whence, Whi-^ 
tber. How ; of which there is this re- 
markable^ that when they lofe their In-^ 
terrogative power, they afTume that of a 
Relative, fo as even to reprefent the 
Relative or SuljunStive Pronoun. Thaa 
Ovid, 

Et Seges efi, vbi Trojafuit^^ 
tranflated in our old Englijh Ballad^ 

^ And Corn doth grow, where ^roytown 
Jlood. 

That is to fay, Seges eji in eo loco, in quo, 
tSc.Corngroweth in that place, i-^ which, 
Gfr. the power of the Relative, being im- 
plied in the Adverb. Thus Terence, 

Hujufmodi mibi res femper comminifcere, 
Ubi me excarnufices^^ Heaut. IV. 6. 

where ubi relates to res, and (lands for 

quibus rebus. 

It 
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It is in like manner that the Relative Ch.XI. 
Pronoun upon occafion becomes an /«-'' 
terrogative, at leaft in Latin and Engtijh. 
Thus Horace^ 

QuEM Fir urn aut Heroa lyrd^ vel acri 
Tibia fumes celebrare^ Clio ? 

So Mi/ton, 

yn^ofirjlfeducd them to that foul n^ 

voltf 

The reafon of all this is as follows. 
The Pronoun and Adverbs here mentioned 
are all alike^ in their original charader^ 
Relatives. Even when they become 
Interrogatives, they lofe not this charac- 
ter, but are ftill Relatives, as much as 
cver^ The diflFerence is, that without an 
Interrogation, they have inference to a 
Subjed:, which is antecedent ^ definite ^ and 
inown ; with an Interrogation, to a Sub* 
jc<5t which isfubfequent, indefinite, and un^ 

known. 
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Ch.XI. knowtti and which it is expedtcd that tie 
Anfwer fhould cxprcfs and afccrtain, 

W^o frft feduc'dtbem? 

The very Queftion itfelf fuppofes a Sedu- 
cer, to which, tho* unknown, the Pro- 
noun, Who, has a reference. 

Tb' infernal Serpent^-""^ 
i 
Here in the Anfwer we have the SubjeSt, 

wbicb was indefinite, afcertained ; fo that 

the Who in the Interrogation is (we fee) 

as much a Relative, as if it had been fzid 

originally, without any Interrogation at 

all. It was tbe Infernal Serpent, who 

firflfeduced them. 

And thus is it that Interrogatives and 
Relatives mutually pafs into each other. 

And fo much for Adverbs, peculiar to 
Verbs properly fo called. We have al- 
ready fpoken of thofe, which are common 
to all Attributives. We have likewife at- 
4 tempted 
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tempted to explain their general Naturiy Ch.XI. 
which we have found to confift in being 
the Attributes of Attributes. There re- 
mains only to add, that Adverbs may be 
derived from aJmoJ} every Part of Speech ; 
from Prepositions, as when from After 
we derive Afterwards — from Particit 
PLES, and through thefe from Verbs ^ as 
when from Know we derive Knowings and 
thence Knowingly ; from Sch^ ScienSy and 
thence Scienter — from Adjectives, as 
when from Virtuous and Vicious, we de- 
rive Virtuoujly and Vicioujly — from Sub- 
stantives, as when from IT/flijH®', an 
Apey we derive n(0i}xf/ov (ihersiv, to look 
Apishly; from Af'ccv, a Lion, Afovrco- 
Scoc, Leoninely ^^ my even from Proper 
Names, as when from Socrates and De- 
mojlhenes, we derive Socratically and D^- 
mojlhenically . It was Socratically reafoned^ 
V^e fay; it was Demojihenically Jpoken^. 
P Of 



* Ar'tftotk has KuxXoTTixfi!;? CjcloptcaUj^ from jCuafAcpiJ/ 
^ C^dofs. Eth, Nic. X. 9. 
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Ch.XI. Of the fame fort arc many others, cited hy 
the old Grammarians, fuch as Catiliniter 
from Catilina, Sifenniter froiji Sifennay 
TuUtani from TuUiusy &c. (^)- 

Nor are they thus extenfive only inDe^ 
rivattojiy but in Signification alfo. I'beodore 
Gaza in his Grammar informs us {f)f 
that Adverbs may be found in every 
one of the Predicament^, and that the 
readied way to reduce their Infinitude, 
was to refer them by claffes to thofe ten 
univcrfal Genera, The Stoics too called 
the Adverb by the name of UeLvliMyfif 
and that from a view to the fame muiti- 
fofm Nature. Omnia infi capit quafi coU 
lata per Jhtiram, concejfd Jibi rerum varid 
potejlat^n It is thus that Sqfipater explains 

thq 



(#) See Prijc. L. XV. p. 1022. 5of. Charif, 161. 
Edit. Putfchii. 

(f) —AS ii 9^ X/JLUVov ilrwc tUct s^ rZv linfffifAci' 
r<4¥ yim 5€rO«f huTvu, sViixv, voiiy, mi ray, vf yf v., 
»• T« A. Gram. Introd.'L. U, 
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the Word {g), from whofc authority Ch.XI. 
we know it to be Stoical. But of this 
enough. 

And now having finiihed thefe prin* 
ciPAL Parts of Speech, the Substan* 
TivE and the Attributive, which arc 

SIGNIFICANT WHEN ALONE, WC pro- 
ceed to thofe AUXILIARY Parts, which 
are only significant, when asso- 
ciated. But as thefe make the Subjeift 
of a Book by themfelves, we here con« 
elude the firft Book of this Treatife. 



^g) Sofip. a)an.-p. 175. Edit Puffibii. 
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BOOK II. 

* 



CHAP I. 

Concefning Definitives^ 

W'HAT remains of our Work, Ch.t. 
is a matter of lefs difficulty, '-^v^*^ 
it being th6 fame here, as in 
fome Iftftorical Pifture 5 when the prin- 
cipal Figures are once formed, it is an 
Tcafy labour to defign the reft, 

P ^ De- 
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Ch. I. Definitives, the Subjcdl of the prc- 
fent Chapter, are commonly called by 
Gramntafians^ AnTitLEs, Artici/li, 
^Afl^poL. They are of two kinds, either 
itioCc property andfiriSlyfo called^ or elfe 
the Prtmominal jirticks, fuch as Tbis^ 
T&af, Any^ &c. 

We fhall firft treat of thofe Articles 
moreJiriBtyfo denominated^ tl^p reafon and 
life. of which may be explained, as foU 
lows. * 

<. 

The Tifible and individual 8ubftan(^s 
of Nature are infinitely more numerous,, 
than for each to admit of a particular 
Name. To fupply this defedl, when any 
Individual occurs, which either wants a 
proper Name, or whofe proper Name is 
not known, we afcertain it, as well as 
we can, by referring it to its Species; 
or, if the 'Species be unknown, then at 

leaft 



t 
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Icaft to foipc Genus. For example— -a Ch.I. 
certain Objcdt occurs, with a head and 
limbs, and appearing to poiTefs the powd- 
ers of Self-motion and Senfation. If we 
know it not as an Individual, we refer 
it to its proper Species, and call it Dog^ 
or Horfe^ or Lion,. or the like. If none 
of thefe Names fit, we go to the Genus^ 
and call it. Animal. 

But this is not enough. The Thing, 
at which we are looking, is neither a Spe- 
cies, nor a Genus. What is it then ? An 
IndividusJ.— Of what kind ? Known ^ or 
unknown ? Seen now for the Jirji time, 
ox feen before, and now remembered ?— 
It is here we (hall difcover the ufe of the 
two Articles (A) and (The). (A) re- 
fpedts our primary Perception, and de- 
notes Individuals as unknown -, (The) 
refpefts our fecondary Perception, and 
denotes Individuals as known. To ex- 
plain by an example — I lee an object pafs 

P4 by» 
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Ch.I. by, xvliich I never faw till now. Wfiai 
^'"'^^'^^ do I fay ^^'^There goes a Beggar with a 
^»gf Beard. The Man departs^ and re- 
turns a Week after. What do I fay then ? 
'^I'bere goes the Beggar with the /(?«;g 
Beard. The Article only is changed, the 
reft remains unaltered. 

Yet niark the force of this apparently 
minute Change. The Individual, once 
'vague, is now recognized as fometbing 
^ known, and that merely by the efficacy of 

this latter Article, which tacitly infinu- 
ates a kind of previous acquaintance, by 
referring the prefent Perception to a like 
Perception already paft (^). 

The Truth is, the Articles (A) and 
(The) are both of them dejinitivesy 2iS 
they circumfcribe the latitude of Genera 
and Species, by reducing them for the 

moft 

{a) See B. I. c. 5. pw63y64. 
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moft part to denote Individuals. The 
difference however between them is this > 
the Article (A) lcave3 the Individual itfelf 
unafcertained, whereas the Article (The) 
a/certains the Individual aljb^ and is for 
that reafon the more accurate Definitive 
of the two. 

It is perhaps owing to the imperfefb 
manner, in which the Article (A) dc-» 
fines, that the Greeks have no Article 
correfpondent to it, but fupply its place, 
by a negation of their Article, *0. 'O^' 
5vflpwT&» It6(t«v, The man fell-^ &ih 
epwT®* BT&yiv, A Man fell^ without anjr 
thing prefixed, but only the Article with- 
drawn [b). Even in Englijb, where the 

Article 



{b) T« yap aopifdiccg zron vo4fA.iyeiy ij rZ i^^qn 
tarafa9«0"K u**© of »o-/xov t5 tsrf ocwut^ ay«. Thofe things^ , 
which are at times underjiood indefinitely^ the addition of 
the Article makes to be definite as to their Perfon* ApoU. 
L.IV. c. 1. Sec of ^ iame auihor, L. L c. 6, 36. 
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Ch.I. Article (A) cannot be ufed, as in pluii 
rals, its force is exprefl by the fame Ne-» 
gation. ^Ao/e are THfi Men^ means thofe 
are Individuals, of which we pofTefs fome 
frevious Knowledge. Thofe are Men^ the 
Article apart, means no more than that 
they arc fo many 'tsague and uncertain In- 
dividuals, juft as the Phrafe, A Many in 
the fingular, implies one of the fame 
number. 

Bui* 



« £j» Tj avvTA^tr oioy u fjLw xiyoi rif, ANGPXltlOS 
HKE, aSnXoy r(y» iuifcoirov xiyu. u ii O AN«» 
GPXinOS, ^yIaov, Tir(oiyv(a<riJt,ivov yip riyet ai/igumif 
Acyic. TSto it auTo fiixovroii Kf it ^xtrKOvng r af- 
If ey OJi/ACtPTiKov zr^eortic yvda-wg x; Stvri^Aqm The Arti^ 
cle cavfes a Review within the Mind offomething known 
before the texture of the Difcourfe. Thus if a/^ one 
fays "AviftaTT^ Jfxf, Man came (which is the fame^ 
us when iuefay in Engliih A man came) it is not evident^ 
tf whom he fpeaks. But if he fays o a^ftf wt®» Jxf, 
Thb man came, then it is evident \ for he Jpeaks of 
fome Perfon known before. And this is what thofe mean^ 
who fay that the Article is exprejfiue of the Fir/i and Se- 
cond Knou^dge together. Theod. Gazs, L. IV. 
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But tho' the Greeks have no Article Ch.I. 
cx)rrefpondent to the Article (A,) yet 
nothing can be more nearly related, than 
their 'O, to the Article, The, 'O fiouriXetk^ 
The King; TO Jcopov, The Gift, &c. 
Nor is this only to be proved by parallel 
examples, but by the Attributes of the 
Greek Article, as they are defcribed by 
jipollontus^ one of the earlieft and moft 
acute of the old Grammarians, now re« 
maining, 

yJyutffpomTT^ tsTdpoLqOLTiKii.—^Ntyw the pecu^ 
liar Attribute of the Article p as we have 
Jhewn elfe'where, is that Reference^ wAicJb 
implies fome certain P erf on already me^^ 
tioned. Again-~'0:^ yoLf lyffs ri ovifiXTX 
H mrm dvoL(PopoL¥ 'srxpifyfTiVf ii iivi trviiroL^ 
pcOid&o^sy TO oifApov, S i^oiif^ilK igiv if Avx(po^ 
fi. For Nouns of themfelves imply not 

7 
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Reference, unlefs they take to them the Ar^ 
tide, Hvbqfe pecuiidr CharaSfer is Reference. 
Agaih— To apflpcv 'w-povCpifgwciU yvwiv hilSi 
^^I'he Article indicates a pre-e^aMiJhed 
acquaintance {c). 

tlii reafoning upoft Proper Names is 
worth remarking* Proper Names (htl 
tells us) often fali into Homonjmie, tliat 
is, different Perfons often go by the fame 
Name; To folvc this ambiguity, we have 
recourfe to AdjeSiives or Epithets. Fot 
example — there were two Grecian chiefs, 
who bore the name diAjax. It was.fiot 
therefore without reifon, that M^Jibeus 
uies Epithets, when this intent was to 
diftinguifh the one of them from the 
other. 



(f ) ApoB. de Synt. L. I. c. 6, 7. Hit account rf 
Rj^PBftE^CB is as foU6w$'«-*lJ'/fl#jbui avafo^Hi ttf^xM^ 
rn^iyfAW trpQQ-dwB iivri^a yy&^iim The peculiar cha» 
raSfer ofRrference is the fecond or repeated itnowledge of 
JotntPerfon alreadu mentioned* L. II. c. 3. 
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^A^ 'crfp oJ^ iTi»^^T6>iOLiim& oOiiiiii^ Ch.Iv 
A/itc. Horn, 

y^ both Jijaxes (fays he) cannot be Jpared, 

at leaji alone 
Let mighty Telamonian Ajax come. 

Apolhnius proceeds — -^^Even Epithets 
themfelves are diiFufed thro' various Sub- 
Jedts^ in as much as the fjime Adj^(3ivcf 
piay be referred to imny Subftantivcs^ 

Im order therefore to render both Parts 
of Speech equally definite, that is to fay 
the Adjcdtive as well as the Subftantive, 
the Adjcfaive itfelf affumes an Article be- 
fore it, that it may indicate a Reference to 
Jbme Jingle Ferfon only, fiova^m civOL^opi^ 
according to the Author s own Phrafe. 
And thus it is we fay, Tpv(Pu^v 6. FfCLiiyLXT)^ 
xoc, Trypho the Grammarian; AtoAAo- 
j^wp^ 6 Ki;/)*jvar&', Apollodorus the Cyre-^ 
f}ean^ &c, fhe Author's Conclufion of 

this 
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Ch.I. this Scdion is worth remarking. A^ov^ 
Tw dptt ^ tiXTOL TO TOiSrov it ^pctT^mc iqi 
rS dp6p8, (TJvihdiiwoL to eV/fl^T/icov tw Kup/M 
ovotMTi'-^lt is with reafon therefor^ that 
the Article is here alfo aided^ as it brings 
the AdJeSiive to an Individuality p asprecife^ 
Its ibe proper Name {d). 

Wb may carry this reafoning farther, 
0nd fbcw, how by help of the Article 
pftn- common Appellatives come to have 
the force of proper Names, and that un- 
affifted by epithets of any kinds • Among 
the Athenians UXoiv meant Ship ; "'EvieKX, 
^even I and ''AvflpwT^, Man. Yet add 
but the Article, and To IlAorov, the Ship, 
meant that particular Ship, which theyfent 
fmnually to Delos ; *0/ *'Ev Jf K^t, theeleven, 
meant certain Officers of Jujlicei and H3 
*'Av6pwsrQ^, THE MAN, meant thetr public 
]^eciftipner. So in E^nglijb, City, is a 

Name 

(d) Sec JjwU. L. I. c. la. where Vy miftakc A&w-? 
fous is put for AAteJlbeus. 
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Name common to many places; and Ch.I^ 
Speaker, a Name common to many Men* 
Yet if we prefix the Article, the City 
means our Metropolis; and the Speak-* 
ER, ^7 /jigA Officer in the Britijh Parli?^? 
pient. 

And thus it is by an eafy tranfition, 
that the Article, from denoting Reference^ 
comes to denote Eminence alfo; that is to 
fay, from implying an ordinary pre->a6- 
quaintance, to prefumc a kind of general 
and univerfal Notoriety. Thus among 
the Greeks *0 ]Io/i)T^c, the poet, meant 
Homer {e) ; and 'O Srayf/p/Tiic, the STA- 
G i r i t e , meant Arijiotle ; not that there 

were 



{e) There are fo few exceptions to this Obfervafion, 
Aat we may fairly admit it to be generally true. Yet 
Ar\ftotk twice denotes Euripides by the Phrafe o woiifjtif, 
once at the end of the feventh Book of his Nicomachian 
Ethics^ and again in his Ph^us, L. II, 2. Plato alf* 
in his tenth Book of Laws (p. 901, Ediu Serr.) dinbtcs 
Hejiod suiter the Cfmt mam^er. 
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Ch. I. were not many Poets, befide Homer; an4 
many Stagirites, htUd^ ^ri/lot/e; but none 
equally illuftrious for their Poetry and 
JPhilofophy, 

It is on a like principle that Arijiotle 
tells us, it is by no means the fame thing 
to alSert— -f/va/ t^v i^Jov^ iy^Ocv, or, TO 
iyx6ov — that, Pleafure // A Good, or. 
The Good^ The firft only makes it a 
common ObjeSi of Defire^ upon a level 
with many others, which , daily raifc 
our wifhes ; the laft fuppofes it that fu-r 
freme and fovereign Goody the ultimate 
Scope of all our Adtions and Endea^ 
TOurs (/). 

But to purfue our Subjedl. It has been 
faid already that the Article has no meanr 
ing, but when aflbciated to fome other 
word. — To what words then may it be 
aflbciated ?— To fuch as require defining ^ 

for 

(/) Analjt. Prior. L. I. c. 40. 
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for it is by nature a Definitive.^^And 

whatW^rds are thefe P-^-Not thofe whicl^ 

already are as definite^ as may be. Nor 

yet thofe, which, being indefinite^ cannot 

properly be made other wife. It* remains 

then they muft be thofe j which though in^ 

definite^ are yet capable^ through the Arti-* i 

cle, of becoming definite. f 



Upon thefe Principles we fee the »«gfon, 
why it is abfurd to fay^ O EffJ, The Ji^or 
O XT, The Thou, becaufe nothing (Jan 
make thofe Pronouns more definite, than 
they are {jg). The fame may be aflerted 

• ' of 



{g) ApoUonius makes it part of the Pronoun's Dcfi- . 
nition, to refufe co-alefcencc with the Article. ^EyaTy^ 
»¥ 'AvTeuyujtAta, to pcra in^tcaq u dvotfogag ivroyofAot^ 
'^ofAivoVy S i (Tvvsfi TO af 9f ov. That therefore is a Pro^ 
mwiy which with Indication or Reference is put fir a 
Nounj and with which the Article doth 
NOT ASSOCIATE, L. II. c. 5. So Gozaj fpeaking of 
Pronouns— IlaMti Je— hx i-mSi^ovlxi ajO^oy. L. IV. 
Prifcian (ays the fame. Jure igitur apud Grccos prima 

•Q. n 



\ 
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of Proper Names, and though the Greeh' 
fay Iei»cp^THC> vi S^O/tti), and the like, 
yet the Article is a mere Pleonafm, unlefi 
perhaps it ferve to diftinguiOi Sexes. By 
the fame rule we cannot fay in Greek 
oi AM*OTEPOl, or in Englijh^ The 
BOTH, becaufe thefe Words in their own 
nature are each of them perfcAly defined^ 
fo that to define them farther would be 
quite fuperfluous. Thus, if it be faid, / 
ha'oe read BOT h Poets y this plainly indicates 
a definite pair^ of whom fome mention 
has been made already ; Zkt;42c iyvWfWffi^ a 
known Duady as Apollonius exprefles him- 
felf, {h) "when he fpeaks of this Subjeft. 
On the contrary, if it be faid, I have read 
Two FoetSy this may mean any Pair out 

Qf 



itfecunda perfona pronominum^ qua fine duhio demonftra^ 
thafimiy articuUs a^ungi non poff^nt ; nee tertia^ fuem^ 
demm/lrativa eft. L. XII; p. 938. — In the beginning of 
the £une Book, he gives the true reafon of this. Suf/m 
wines alias partes orationis finit PERSONAS Pron<>-> 
MEN. 

{h) Apolkn. L.L c. Jt6« 
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of all that ev^r exifted. And hence IJ^W Ch.L 
Numeral^ being in this Senie indefinite (as 
indeecl are all others^ ai^'well as itfelf) is 
forced to affume the Article, whenever it 
would become defnife^. And thtW it is^ 
The Two in EngUJ/j, and or ATO in- 
Greek, mean nearly the fame tiling,, as* 
Both or am*otepoi. Hence alfo it 
ii^^ that as Two, when taken alone^ haa 
reference to fomc primary 2XidL indefntU 
Perception, while the; Article,\THE; has 
reference to (ovncfecondai^ and definite ^ | 
hence I ifay the Reafon, why it ^U bad 
Greek to ..fay ato 01 ANOPnnoi> and 
bad Englijh'j to fay Two .the MEj&f 
Such Syntax is infadt a Bleniirigoflhtcom^ 
Q2 • * patHieSf 



• This exjiains Seruius on Ac XII*^ ^ncidr v- 511. 
%faerehe tells us that Duorum is igutbrJMf^rum. In 
EngKJhov Greek the Article would have done die bufi« 
Otis, for the Two^ or ron^ i^ohv are equivalent to Both 
or dfAfolifuVf but not (b Duorum^ becaufe th« lAttim 
have no Articles to prefix. 

t Sup. p. ^5, 2i6« 
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Ch. I. patiBles, that is to fay pf ^, defined Subjiart^ 
^^"""^^^ the With an undefined Attributive. On 
the contrary to fay in Gre;ek am*otepoi 
oi ANepnnoi, or in Englijhf Both 
-fHE Men, is good and allowable, becati(B 
the Subftantive cannot poffibly be lefs 
apt, by being defined, to coijlefce with an 
Attributive, which is defined as well as 
itfelf. So likewife, it is corred: to fay, 
OI ATO AN0PXinoi, The two Men, 
bccaufe here the Article, . being placed 
in- the beginning, extends its Power aa 
well through Subftantive as Attributive, 
and equally contributes to define them 
both. 

As fome of the words above admit of 
no Article, buaufe they are by Nature as 
definite as may be, fo there are others, 
which admit it not, becaufe they are not 
to be defined at all. Of this fort are all 
Interrogatives. If wequeftion about 
Subfiancesy we cannot fay o TI2 or- 
Toz, The who is this; but tiz 

OTTOZ, 
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OTTOI, Who is this ? (/). The fame 
as to ^alitiessLTid both kinds oi^antity. 
^Vl fay without an Article noior, fto- 
201, JIHAIKOr, in Englijh^ WHAT 
SORT OF, HOW MANY, HOW GREAT. 

The Reafon is, that the Articles 'o, and 
THE, refpedl Beings, already krtbwn ; In- 
terrogatives refpcdi Beings, about which 
noe are ignorant ; for as to what we know. 
Interrogation is fuperfluous. * 

In a word the natural AJfociators with 
Articles are all thofe common Appellatives^ 
which denote the feveral Genera and Spe- 
cies of Beings. It is thefe, which, by af- 
fuminga different Article^ ferve either to ex- 
plain an Individual upon its firft being per- 
ceived, or elfe to indicate, upon its return, 
a Recognition, or repeated Knowledge (^). 
0^3 We 

(/) 'ApoUomus calls TI2, ivaillidTxroy rZv aj 9f«ir, 
a Part of Speech, mo/i contrary^ mojl averfe to Articles^ , 
L. IV. c. I. 

(/f ) What is here faid refpefls the two Articles which - 
.we have in Englijh, In Greeks the Article doc*^ iv • :c. - , 
than imply a Recognition. Sec before p. 2 i'j, i : ;, ^ i t \. 
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Ch.I. We (hall here fubjoin a few Inftanccf 
of ^hc Peculiar Power of Articles.* 

. J^YERY Propolitioa confifts of a Su6^ 
jiSif^nA 2i Predicate. In Englijh i^itte 
afe :diftui§ui,(hed by their Pofitioh, the 
/Sutjed^ (landing y?^ the Predicate /^l . 
JJajfpinefiifPJ^a^ Happinefs is . 

the Subjefi 5 ^Fleafure^ the Predicate^ If 
we change their order, and lay, Pleafure 
is Happinefs / then Pleafure becomes the 
SubjeSt, and Happinefs tl^e Predicate. In 
^r^^>J thefe are diftinguifhed not by any 
Qr^er or Pofition, but by help of the . 
j^tickp which the Subjeft always af- 
flimes^ and the Predicate in nioft inflan- 
pes (fome few excepted) rejedls, H^^ 
pmefs is Pkafure-^i^mi ij ivikniov/x^^ 
Pleafure is Happinefs-^vi ifiovin ivicufimsk'-^ 
fine things are dificult-^x^^^'^^ T#c, kol)j^^ 
y^DiJicu(t things are Jne -^ rk x^^i 



In 
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In Greek it is worth attending, how in Ch.I. 
the fame Sentence, the fame Article^ by 
being prefixed to a different Word, quite 
changes the whole meaning. For exam- 
ple — 'O IlToAfiuit/®' yv(ivoLcioLpxii(fM i t/|uujO>i 
^^Ptolemy, having prefided over the Games ^ 
was publickly honoured. The Participle 

yvikvtKsioLpx^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ Other force^ 
than to denote to us the Time^ noben Ptole- 
my was honoured, viz. after having pre- 
iided over the Games. But if, inftead of 
the Subflantiv€, we join the Participle to 
the Article^ and fay, 'O yvfivAfficLpxijcxe 
TlToXeiMi^ iTifivi6¥if our meaning is then— i 
The Ptolemy, who prefided over the Games ^ 
was honoured. The Participle in this cafe, 
being joined to the Article, tends tacitly to 
indicate not one Ptokmy but many, of 
which number a particular one partici- 
pated of honour (/). 

a.4 In 



(/) A^tlkn, L.^ c,33»34. 
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Ch. I*^ , . In En^lijh likewife it dcferves remark- 
ing, how the Schfe is changed by chang- 
ing of the Articles^ tho' we leave every 
other Word of the Sentence untouched.— 
j^^d NatbanfaiduntoDavtdy Thou art 
TJftE Man *• In that fingle the, that 
dimiriutive Particle, all the force and effi- 
cacy of tne Reafoh is contained. By that 
alone' are- the Premifes applied, and fo 
firmly fixed, as never to be fhaken. It is 
poffible this Afiertion may appear at firft 
fismewhat ftrange; but let him, who 
doiibts.it, only change the Article ^ and 
then fee what will become of the Pro- 
phetanfd his rtdSonin'g.-^And Nathan/aid 
ukta: Davidy Thou art a Man. 
Miglit not the King well have demanded 
upon fo impertinent a pofition, 

'^ l^oh ditis hodie^ quorfum bcec tamputida 
tendant ? 

- , But 



3 
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But enough of fuch Speculations. The Ch. I. 
only remark, which we fhall make on 
them, is this ; that " minute Change in 
^ Principles leads to mighty Change in 
•* Effects; fo that well are Principles 
** intitled to our regard, however in apm 
" pearance they maybe trivial and low/ 



># 



The Articles already mentioned are 
l^okJiriSily fo called ; but befides theic 
there are the Pronominal Articles, 
fuch as, This J Thaty Any^ Other j Somej All^ 
No J or None J &c. Of thefe we have fpoken 
already iri our Chapter of Prohouns {m)^ 

where 



{m) See B. I.' c. 5. p. 72, 73. It feems to have been 
feme view of words, like that here given, which in- 
duced ^uintiHan to fay of the Latin Tongue — Nofter 
fermo Articulos non deftderat ; ideoque tn alias partes ora* 
tionis Jparguraur, Inft* Orat- L. I. c. 4. So ScaUger^ 
His declaratis^ fatis conflat Gracorum Jrticulos non mg-m 
lecfgs a nqbis^fed eorum ufum fuperjhium. Nam tdfi ali'^ 
quidprafcribendtm eft^ quod Graci per articulum effichmi 
(sXf^fy JkAo^) ix^ura Latinisper Is aut IttE ^ Is, 

ma, 
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Ch. I. where we have flicwn, when they may be 
taken as Pronouns, and when as Articles. 
Yet in truth it mud be confeiTed, if the 
Eflence of an Article be to define and qfcer^ 
tain, they are much more properly Arti* 
cles, than any thing elfe, and as fuchfhould 
be confidered in Univerfal Grammar. 
Thus wheh we fay, this Figure J op-- 
frove, but that Idijlike, what do we per- 
form by the help of thefe Definitives, but 
bring down the common Af)pellative to 
denote twQ Individuals, the one 2l% the more 
near, the other as the more diftant? So when 
we fay. Some men are virtuous, but AtL 
^vm are mortal, what is the natural EfFed: 
pf this All and Some, but to define 
that Univerfality,zii6, Particularity, which 
would remain iiviefinite, were we to take 

them 

^•— — ■ 11 ■ ■ I <■ I 11 III ■ 1 1 1 — I 

ma, |lle fervus dixit, de quo fervo anHafa^a nuntiojit, 
nut fui alk quo paSig notuijit, Additur emm JhrtUuha 
mi ret tnemoriam rmovaniam, cujus anSea non nefciifumus, 
mi ad^frafcribindafn intelldihnem, qua htius paten 
^at', veluti cum £drmis, €• Caefar, Is qpi poftea die* 
tator ftiit. Nam alu fuire C Cafans. Sic Grac$ 
%mUmf d'jroxfeiroof, De CauT. Ling. Lat. c. I3i« 



^ 
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them away? The fame is evident Ipfiicji t}h.T* 
Sentences^ as — Some fvhfiances^ bint 
fenfation-y others want it'-^^bufe ant# 
way ofaSling^ and sou e men willjindfauk^ 
&c. For here some, other, and any^ 
ferve all of them to define different Parts of 
a given Whole; Some, tOsdenote a^^«« 
nite Part', Any, to denote an indefinite i 
and Other, to denote the remaining 
Part, when a Part has been affumed al- 
ready. Sometimes, this laft Word dc-^ 
notes a large indefinites^ brtiony fet in op- 
pofitjon to {omt fingle J definite, ^nd «- 
mainuj^fPart, which receives from fuch 
Oppofition no fmall degree of heightpi- 
ing* Thus Virgil, 

Excudent Ahufpiraniia molliiis ttra 5 - 
(Credo equidemj vivos duCent demarmork 

vultusi 
Orabunt caufas melius, calique meatus 
Defcribent radio^ et fiifgentia fiderd 

dicent : 
Tu regere imperio populos, Romai^m, 

fnemfnto, &«Jt JEn. VI* 

Nothing 
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*CH^ 1. ' ' NotMiKG can be ftronger or more fub- 
^•Ume, than this Ahtithefis ; one A& fet as 
equal to many other A£is taken together^ 
and the Roman^^^ (for it is Tu Romane, 
not Fos RomaniJ to all other Men ; and 
ydt this performed by fo trivial a caufe^ as 

Ihc juft oppofition of Alt i to Tu. 

.f 

But here we conclude, and proceed to 

trtat of CONNECTI VES, 



C H A P. 
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CHAP. IL 

Conferntag ConneSihesy andjirji tbojk 
called ConjunSiions, 

CONNECT I VES are the fubjed of whit Ch. II. 
follows ; which, according as they 
connedl either Sentences otWords^ are call- 
ed by the diflferent Names of Con junc- 
TioNs,or Prepositions. Of thefeNames, 
that of the Prepofition is taken from a mere 
accident y as it commonly ftands in connec- 
tion before the Part, which it connedls* 
The name of the Conjunction ^ as is evident, 
has reference to its ejfential charaSter. 

Of thefe two we fhall confider the Con* 
junction firft, bccaufc it connects, not 
Words, but Sentences. This is conform- 
able to the Analyfis, with which we be- 
gan this inquiry *, and which led us, by 

parity 

^- _ ■ — - 

• Sup. p. II, 12. 
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Ch.IL parity of reafon, to confider Sentences 
: tbemjehes before Words. Now the De- 
finition of a Conjunction is as follows 
—a Fart of Speech y void of Signification 
itfi^y but fo formed as to help Signification^ 
by making two or more fighificant Senten-^ 
€^ to be Q^Y^figniJicant Sentence {a). 

'This 



(a) Grammarians have uIuaQy confidered the Con- 
jandion as comieding uAitrJmgli Parts of Speech^ than 
WBbde Sentences,. iiA diat too with die addition of like 
with like, Tenfe with Tenfe, Number widi Number, 
Cafe with Cafe, £sfr. This Saneitus juftly e9q)lode$. 
CmjunSiio fteque cafus, neque alias partes orationis (ut im" 
feriti docent) eonjungitj ipja enim partes inter fe conjtm^ 
guntur—fed conjun^iio Orationes inter fe conjungit. Miner* 
L* III. c. 14. He then eftabliflies his do£hine by a 
variety of examples. He bad already iaid as much, 
Xf. L c. 18. and in this he appears to have followed 
ScaSgery who had afierted the (ame before him. Om^ 
juti^Siams autem notionem veteres pauHo inconfukms prods'-^ 
dfre I neque emrn^ quod aiuntj partes alias conjungit (ipfa 
0um partes per fe inter fe conjungtattur)-^ed CbnjunSIio 
gify quee conjungit Orationes plures* De Cauf« Ling* Lat; 
c. 165. 

TMSr 
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This therefore being the general Idea of Ch. IL 
Conjunctions, we deduce^^ their Species 

in 



This Doctrine of theirs is confirmed by ^tbnius^ 
who in the (everal places, where he mentions tlie Con- 
junction, always confiders it in Syntax as conne6ling 
Sentences^ and not Words, though in bis works now ex<* 
tant he has not given us its Definition. See L. I. c. 2« 
p. 14. L. II. c. la. p. 124. L. III. c. 15. p. 234. 

But we have ftronger audiority than this to fupport 
Scaliger and SarUfius^ and that is Ariftotle's Definition^ 
as the Paflage has been corre£ted by die befl Critics 
and Manufcripts. A Conjun£tion, according to him, is 
^wvii £^fA9^, ix, vXuSpm /Aiif fmSif f^^al^i O'n/AayliXMP 
a, 'ZTotti¥ TsrtfvKvTa i^loty fmiiif trnfAxyliKriv. An artU 
fuUrti SeunJj devoid of Sigmfication^ which i% fo formed 
as to make o^z ftgmficant artiadate Sound out offeveral 
articulate Sounds^ which arc each ofthemfignificant. Poet« 
c. 20. In this view of things, the one Jignificant arti^ ^ 
culate Soundj formed by the Conjunction^ is not the Union 
of two or more Syllables in one (imple Word, nor even 
of two or more Words in one fimple Sentence, but of 
two or more fn^k Sentences in one complex Sentence^ 
which is confidered as one, from dxat Concatenation 
of Meaning efie£ted by the Conjun^ions. For exam- 
ple, let us take the Sentence, which follows. If Men 
art by nature focialy it is their Intereft to hejujl^ though it 
I were 
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Ch. II. in thefoUowingmanncr. Conjunctions, 
while tbey conneB fentences, either conneSf 

alfi 



were mtfi ordained by the Laws of their Country, Here 
are diree Sentences, (i.) Men are by nature fociaL 
(2.) It is Adan*s Intereji to hejuft. (3.) // iswut ordain^ 
ed by the Laws*of every Country that Man Jbould be jttftm 
The firft two of thefc Sentences are made One by die 
Conjunftion, If ; thefe, One with the third Sentence^ 
by the Conjunftion, Tho' ; and the three, thus united, 
make that ^«ni /Ata o-fi/LtavItxii, that one ftgnificant arti^ 
culate Sound, of which Artftotle fpeaks, and y*ich i^ the 
rcfult of the conjunftive Power. 

This explains a paflage in his Rhetoric, where he 
mentions the fame Subjcft. *0 yap a-vi/fecriJLog h vroiu 
ro vroXXd'^ «ri i»¥ ifaipiSS, oii>^ov on THpetvriop tfon 
TO vj TsroAAa. The ChnjwiSlion makes many, ONE j Ji 
that if It he taken away, it is then evident on the contrary 
that one will be MANY. Rhet. III. c. 12. His inftance 
of a Sentence, divefted of its Conjunftions, and thus 
made many out of one, is, ?a8ov, aVii^Iwca, ifiifMnp^ 
vent, occurj'i, rogavi, where by the way the three Sen- 
tences, refulting from this Diflblution, (for ?A9oy, 
otTrMna-oiy and iotoiAJw^ are each of diem, when un- 
connefted, fo many pcrfcft Sentences) prove that thefe 
are the proper Subjedfe of the Conjunction's conneftive 
faculty. 

' , Ammonius's 
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ajfo their meanings^ or not. For exam- Ch.II. 
pic: |ct us take thefe two Sentences— 
Rome was enjlaved — Cafar was ambitious 
— and connedt them together by the Con- 
jundtion. Because. Rome was enjlaved^ 
BECAUSE Cafar was ambitious. Here the 
Meaningf^ as well as the Sentences^ appear 
to be connedted. But if I fay, — Manners 
muji be reformed^ or Liberty will be loji — 
here the Conjundlion, or, though it join 

the 



Ammoniiis*% account of the ufe of this Part of Speech 
is elegant. Aio n^ ruv Aoywi^ o fMgy virap^iu (Mtay en- 
fLCnyuiVy xu^tcof £tf , iyoiXoyi^ au uyi tw fXYiiiTru rer- 
fAnfAiyu ^vXiOy Xf iix T2ST0 iyi XiyofjLiuu^ i il ziXttoyotq 
vwdf^fig iriXZy, ivoc (lege Jia) riyoi SI cvySia-^oy mZir* 

' fia* zr«f Jbx^if, dyxXoyii Tin vtji t? sx TffoXkZy cuyxfi- 
ficMj ^uX«y, ino i\ ruy yofAfcoy fotiyofAiytiy ^X^^V "^^^ 
svMo-iv. 0/ Sentences thaty which denotes one Exijhnce 

fimphjy and which isj}rt£fly ON'E, may be conftdered as ana-- 
hgous to a piece of Timber not yet fever ed^ and called on this 
account One. T/jat^ which denotes feveral Exi/lences^ and 
which appears to be made one by fome Conjun^ivc Parti* 
cUy is analogous to a Ship made up of many pieces of Timber^ 
and which by nuans of the nails has an apparent Unity. 
Am. in Lib. de Interpret, p. 54, 6. 

R 
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Ch.II. the Sentences^ yet as to their refpeitive 
Meanings, is a perfedt DisjunStvoe..- And 
thus it appears^ that though all Conjunc- 
tions conjoin Sentences , yet with refpeft to 
the Senfe^ fo^iie are ConjiTnctive, and 
fome Disjunctive; and hence {b) it is 
that we derive their difFerent Species. 

The ConjunSlions, which conjoin both 
Sentences and their Meanings, are either 
Copulatives, or Continuatives* 
The principal Copulative in Englijh is, 
And^ The Continuatives are. If, Be- 
cause, Therefore, That, Gfr. The 
Difference between thefe is this — 7i&^ 
Copulative does no more than barely couple 
Sentences, and is therefore applicable to 
all Subje<5ts, whofe Natures are not incom^ 
patible. Continuatives, on the contrary, by 
a more intimate connection, confolidatc 

Sen- 



[b) Thus Scaligit* Aut ergo Setfum conjunguntj ac 
Verba ; out Verba tdntum cwjungunt, Senjum Vera dif* 
jungunU De C, L. Lat. c. 167. 
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Sentences into one continuous Whoky and Ch.II. 
arc therefore applicable only to Subjeds, 
which have an effentiulCo^incidence^ 

To explain by examples— It is no way 
httproper to hj^Lji/ippus was a Statuary ^ 
AND Frifcimt was a Grammarian — The 
Bunjhinethy and the Sky is clear — bccaufe 
thefe are things that may co-cxift, and yet 
imply no abAirdity. But it would be ab- 
furd to fay, hyfipfus was a Statuary, be- 
cause Prifcian was a Grammarian ; tho* 
not to fay, the Sun Jhineth, because the 
Sky is clear. The Reafon is, with refpedt 
to the firft, the Co^incidence is merely ac^ 
cidentaly with refpedt to the laft, it is ef^ 
fentialy and founded in nature. And fo 
much for the Diftin<aionl between Copu-' 
latives arid Continuatives {c) . 

As 



(c) Ofpuknlva eft^ qua copulat tarn Verboy quam Sen^ 

fum^ Thus Prifcian^ p. 1026. But ScaHger is more 

explicit—^ Sitifim cmjtagimt (e»fjun3mes fc.) out m^ 

R a ^iff^^9 
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Ch.II. As to Confmuatives^ they are either 
SupposiTivE, fuchas, If; or Positive, 
fuchas. Because, Therefore, As, Gfr. 
Take Examples of each— ^tf« will live 
happily 9 if you live honejlly-^m live hap^ 
pilyy BECAUSE you live honejllji. The Dif- 
ference between thefe Continuatives is 
this— The Suppojitives denote ConneSiion^ 
l>ut aflert not adual Exijience^ the Poji^ 
tivfs imply both the one and the other {d) . 

Farther 



cejfario^ aut non nccejfario : £5f Ji non necejfario^ tumfiuni 
Copulativa^ &c. De C. Ling. Lat. c. 167. Prifcian\ 
own account of Continuatives is as follows. Chntinua- 
tiva/untj qua continuatiomm ^ confequcntiam rerumftgni- 

ficant^MA. Scaliger's account is — caujfarn autpraJlU 
tuuni^ autfubdunt. Ibid. c. 168. The Greek name for 
the Copulative was ZupJIeo-/*©^ (rvfJLvXtxlixi^ ; for the 

. Contini^tive, (TuvaTrlixoc ; the Etymologies of which 
words juftly diftinguifh their refpedive cKarafters. 

-(J) The old Greei Grammarians confined the name 
IvifkwjiKo)^ and the. Latins diat QiOmhnitativ^y to thoTe 
J Con-. 
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« 

Farther than this, the Pofitives above Ch. II. 
mentioned are either Causal, fuch as. 
Because, Since, As, &c^ or Collec- 
tive, fuch as. Therefore, Where- 
TORE, Then, &c* The Difference be- 
tween thcfe is this— the Caufals fubjoin 
Caufes to EffeBs^fbe Sun is in Eclipfe^ 

BEf 



Conjun^ons, yAAdi we have called Suppofttive or Con^ 
^tionaly while the Pofitive they called sF^fKa-vvotTrlixo)^ 
or SubcoTttinuativa. They agree however in defcribing 
their proper Charaflers- The firft according to Gaza 
are, oi Siroc^^iv fji>h a, AxoAvSuty ii riy» ^ ri^w in- 
xSvTf ff— L. IV. Prifcian fays, they fignify to us, qua^ 
lis eft ordinatio ^ natura rerum^ cum duhitatione aliqud 
ejfentia rerum — p. 1027. And Scaliger fays, they con- 
]om Jinefubfs/ientid neceffarid ; poteft enimfubjiftere &f n$n 
fubjtftere ; utrumque enim admittunt. Ibid. c. 168. On 
the contrary of the Pofitive, or iffA^nvMyx-rrlixoi (to life 
his own name) Gaza tells us, ot» t^ uwaj^ik lutroi 
Ta^iwf (rniMeitVHirnf Zroiys — And Prifcian (ays, caufam 
continuationis oftenduni confequentem cum ejfentia rerum-^ 
And Scaliger^ n'on ex hypotheft^ fed ex eo^ quod fubftftit^ 
fonjungunt. Ibid. 



R3 It 
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Ch. II. BECAUSE the Moon intervenes — T^he Coffee^ 
fives fubjoiA EffeSis to Caufes-^Tbe Moon 
intervenes^ therefore the Sun is in 
Eclipfe. Now wc ufe Caufals in thofe 
inftancesy where, the E0eA being con- 
fpicuous^ we feek its Caufe ; and CoUec^ 
fives ^ in Demonjirafians^ and Science pro^ 
ferly fq called^ where the Caufe being 

known 



It may leem at iirft ibmewhat ftrange, why the P^<* 
/m Conjuji3ions ihould have been coniiderecl as Sub* 
ordinate to die Suppojitivey whidiby their aatient Navies 
sqypears to have been the b&. Is it, diat die Pofitive 
are confined to what aSfually is ; the Suppofitive extend 
to Pojphksj DSLy even 2S hr2s to If/^offibles? Thus it is 
falie to affirm, Js it is Day^ it is Lights unlefs it ac^ally 
hi Day. • But we may at midnight aflirm. If it be Day^ 
it is Lighiy becaufe the. If, extends to Poffibles aUb. 
Nay we may affirm, by its help (if we pleafe) even Im- 
poffibles. Wc may (ay. If the Sun be cubical, then is the 
Sun angular ; If the Sky fall, then Jhall we catch Larks ^ 
Thus too Scaliger upon the fame occaflon — amplitudi^ 
mm Continuativa percipi ex eo, quod etiam imf^Jfihile ali^ 
quando prafitpponit. De C. L. Lat. C. i68. In this 
ienfe then die Continuadve, Suppofitive or Conditional 
Conjunction is (as it were) fuperior to die Pofitive, as 
being of greater latitude in its application*. 
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known firft, by its help we difcern confe- Ch. II. 
quences {e). 

All thefe Confinuatives are refolvable 
into Copulatives. Inftead of. Because it 
is Day, it is light, we may fay, // is Day, 
AND // is Light. Inftead of. If it be Day, 
it is Light, we may fay, // is at the fame 
time necejfary to be Day, and to be Light j 
and fo in other Inftances. The Reafon is, 
that the Power of the Copulative extends 
to all Connexions, as well to the ejfential, 
as to the cajual ov fortuitous. Hence there- 
fore the Continuative may be refolved into 
a Copulative andfomething more, that is to 
fay, into a Copulative implying an effential 
Co-incidence/^in theSubjedts conjoined. 
R4 As 

{e) Thie Latins called the Caulals, Caufales. or Cau" 

fativa'y the CoUeftives, CoUe^iva or lUaiiva : The 

Greeks called the former 'AinoAoyixoJ, and the latter 

(f) Refohuntur autem in Copulativas onwes ha^ prop^ 
terea quod Caufa eum EffeRu Suapte natura conjun^a eftn 
Scai dc C. L. Lat. c. ^69. 
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Ch.II. As to Caufal Conjundtions (of which 
we have fpoken already) there is no one 
of the four Species of Caufcs, which they 
are not capable of denoting : for example, 
THE Material Cause — The Trumpet 
founds^ BECAUSE it is made of Metal — The 
PORMAL— ^TiS^ Trumpet founds J because 
it is long and hollow ^^Tu'E efficient— 
The Trumpet founds J because an Artijl 
blows it — The final — The Trumpet 
founds^ THAT it may raife our courage, t 
Where it is worth obferving, that the three 
firft Caiffes are expreft by the ftrong affir- 
mation of the Indicative Mode, becaufc if 
the EfFedt adtually be, thefe muft of ne- 
ceffity be alfo. But the laft Caufe has a 
different Mode, namely, the Contingent 
or Potential. The Reafon is, that the 
Final Caufe, tho' it may htfrjl in Specu-- 
lation, is always laft in Event. That is to 
fay, however it may be the End, which 
fet the Artift firft to work, it may ftill be 
gu End beyond his Power to obtain, and 

which^ 



•*-. . 
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xi^hich^ tike other Contingents, may either Ch. 11. 
happen, or not {g). Hence alfo it is 
connected by Conjunftions of a peculiar 
kind, fuch as. That, tvx, Ut, &c. 

The Sum is, that all Conjunc- 
tions, which conneSi both Sentences and 
their Meanings y are either Copulative, or 
CoNTiNUATiVE ; the Continuatives arc 
either Conditional^ or Pofitive^, and the 
Pofitives are dither Caufal or ColleSlive. 

And now we come to the Disjunc- 
tive Conjunctions, a Species of 
Words which bear this contradiiftory 
Name, becaufe, while they disjoin the 
Senje^ they conjoin the Sentences {^h). 

With 



{g) See B, I. c. 8. p. 142. See aJfo Vol. I. Note 
VIIL p. 271, For the four Caufes, fee Vol I. Note 
XVII. p. 280, 

{b) *Oi i\ Jia^£u>^ixoi T« ii»^i\}yiM,iyx o-uvTiSiao'i, 

fiwu Aflf^fvyvujTff, T?r ffMiv fT*a'uvJSfl*<». Gaza 

Gram, 
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Ch • U.. With refpe A to thefe we may obfervc^ 
that as there is a Principle of Union dif- 
fufed throughout all things^ by which 
THIS Whole is kept together, and pre- 
ferved from Diflipation; fo there is a 
Principle of Diversity diflFufed in like 
manner, the Source of DiAin£tion, of 
Number, and of Order (/)• 

Now 



Gram. L. IV. DisjunSiva funt^ qtutj quamuis (U£iU 
tms cor^unganty feffum tamen disjun£fum habent. Priic. 
h. XVI. p. 1029. And hence it is» that a Sentence, 
connected by Disjun£Uves, has a near refemblance to a 
Jbf^ mgative Truth. For though this as to its Intel* 
kdion be disjun^he (its end being to disjoin the Sub«» 
jeSt from the Predicate) yet as it combines Terms to- 
gedier into one Propofition, it is as tnAy fynthetical, as 
any Truth, that is affirmative. See Chap. I. Note {b). 
P-3- 

(/) The Diversity, which adorns Nature, may b^ 
(aid to heighten by degrees, and as it pafles to difierent 
Subje£ts, to become more and more intenfe. Some 
things only diiler, when confidered as Individuals^ but if 
we recur to their SpeciiSj imfnediately lofe all Didinc- 
lipn : fuch for inftance are Socrates and Plato. Others 
differ as to Species^ but as to Genus are the fame : fuch 
8 artt 
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Now it is to exprefs in fome degree the Ch.IL 
Modifications of ibis Diverfity, that Dis- 
junctive Conjunctions feem firft to 
have been invented. 

Of thefc Disjunctives, fome arc 
Simple, fome Adversative— /S/zwr/Zf, 
as when we fay, either it is Day, or it 

is 



9rc Man and Lion. There are others again, which ^ 
fer as to Genusj and co-incide only in thofe tranfiindm^ 
tal Comprehmfiom of Ens, Being, Exiftence, and the 
like : fuch are Quantities and ^uaUties^ as for exampb 
an Qmtcey and the Colour, TVhite. Laftly all Bbing 
whatever difiers, as Beings from Non-^being. 

Farther, in all things different, however moderate 
their Diverfity, there is an appearance of Opposition 
with refpeft to each other, in as much as each thing is 
itfilfi ^i-nd not any of the reft. But yet in all Suljeds 
this Oppofition is not the fame. In Relativbs, fuch 
9S Greater and Lefs, Double and Half, Father and Son, 
Caufc and Effe^ in thcfe it is more Jlriking^ dian inor- 
dinary Subjefts, becaufe thefc always fhew it, hy necef* 
fariif inferring each other. In Contraries, fuch as 
Black and White, Even and Odd, Good and Bad, 

Virtuous 
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Ch. II. is Nighf^Adverfative^ as when wc fay, // 
is not Day J but /> is Night. The pifFeiV 
ence between thefc is, that the fiijfiple do 
no more, than merely disjoin ; thfe Adver-^ 
Jative disjoin, with an Oppofifion concomi-* 
tant. Add to this, that die Adverfative 
zrc definite; tht Simple, indefinite. Thus 
when wc fay. The Number of Three is not 

an 



Virtuous and Vitious, in thefe the Oppofition goes ftill 
ferdxcr, becaufe thefe not only differ^ but are even A- 
firuRvue of each other. But the mojl potent Oppofition is 
that of ^Afltfcting, Dr Contradiction, when we , 
oppofe Ptopofitlon to Propofition^ Truth to Faljhoody af- 
ferdng of any Subjeft, either it isj or it is not. Tffis in- 
deed is an Oppofition^ which extends itfelf to all things, 
for every thing conceiveable muft needs have its Nega^ 
tivij though multitudes by nature have neither Relu'^ 
tivesy nor Contraries. 

Befides thefe Modes of Diversity, there are others 
Aat deferve notice : fuch for inftance, as die Diverfity 
between the Name of a diing, and its Definition ; be- 
tween the various Names^ which belong to ^tfimie thing, 
and the various things, which are denoted by the fiime 
Name ; all which Diverfttie upon occafion become a 
Part of our Difcourfe. An U> much, in (hort, for thq 
gubjcft of Diversity, 
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mi even Number^ but an odd, we not only Ch. !!• 
disjoin two oppoiite Attributes^ but we 
definitely affirm one, and deny the others 
But when we fay. The Number of the Stars 
is EITHER even or odd^ though we affert 
one Attribute to be, and the other not to 
be, yet the Alternative notwithftanding is 
left indefinite. And fo much iov Jimpte 
Disjun£iives {k). 



As 



(i) Tbe fiinple Diqun^ve S, or Fd^ is moftly ufed 
ind^imtJfy fo as to leave an Alternative. B^t when it 
is ufed iU/mitifyy fo as to leave no Alternative, li is then 
a perfeft Disjun£Hve of die Subfequent from the Pre- 
vious, and has the £une force with >^ x, or, Et.mn^ 
It is thus Gaza explains that Verfc of Homer. 

lA. A. 

. That is to (ay, / ik/tre the people Jbouldbifavtd^ AND- Nor * 
he deflroyed^ the Conjunction .ti being av^i^ crixo^, or 

fuUative. It muft however be confei^ that Ais Verfc is 
otherwife explained by an EUtpfis, either of p»XAo»| or 
livriV^ concerning wiiich fee tbe Conuxienutors, 
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Ch.IL As to Adverjative Dtsjun^ives, it has 

been faid already that they imply Offo- 

8ITION, Now there can be no Oppofitiofi 

of the fame Attribute ^ in ^i&fame SaiJeSf, 

^as when "we fay, Nireus was beautiful^ 

but the Gppofition muft be either of the 

Jhme Attribute in different SubjeSls, as when 

we fay, Brutus was a Patriot^ but Cafar 

was not'-^t of different Attributes in the 

fameSubjeSi^ as when we fay, Gorgias was 

^ Sapbifiy BUT not a Pbilofoj^ber— or of 

different Attributes in different Subjects, 

^s when we fay, Piato was a Pbiiofopber^ 

BUT Hippias was a Sopbijt. 

The ConjunStions ufed for all thefe pur- 
pofes may be called Absolute Adver- 

NATIVES. 

But there are other Adverjatives^ be- 
fides thefe ; as when we fay, Nireus was 
more beautiful, than Acbiiks'^Virgil 'ooas 
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AS great a Poet, as Cicero was an Orator. Cit* H^ 
The GharaAer of thcfc latter is^ that they 
go farther than the former^ by marking 
not only Oppofition^ but that Equality or 
Eoccefsy which arifes among Subje^ from 
their being compared^ And hence it is 
they may be called A(DV£Rsativ£s op 
Comparison. 

Besides the Adver&tives here men-* 
tioned, there are two other Species^ of 
which the moft eminent are unless and 
ALTHO*. ¥oTcx2JXk^\e^-^Troy will be taken, 
VHhZSS the Palladium be prefervedr-^l^roy 
willbe taken, Ahr no" HeSior defend it. The 
Nature of thcfe Adverfatives may be thus 
explained. As every Event is naturally 
atlied to its Caufe, fo by parity of reafon it 
is oppofed to its Preventive. And as every 
Caufe is either adequate (/) or in-adequate 

(in- 



(/) This Diftinftion has reference to common Opimotij 
and xhzform cf Language^ confmant theretQ. In ftrift 
metaphyfical trudi, No Caufij that is not adefuaU^ is 
MTiy Cauff at alL 
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Ch. II. (in-adequate^ when it endeavours, with* 
out being e£fe<ftual) fo in like manner is 
every Preventive. Now adequate Preven-- 
fives are expreft by fuch Adverfatives, as 
UNLESS— Trty will be tdken^ unless tbe 
Palladium be preferved *, that is, Tbis alone 
isfujicient to prevent it. The In^adequate 
are expreft by fuch Adverfatives, as al- 
THO* — Troy will be taken ^ altho' HeElor 
defend it ; that is, HeSlors Defence mil 
prove in-effeSlual. 

The Names given by the old Gram^ 
marians to denote thefe laft Adverfatives, 
appear not fufficiently to exprefs their 
Natures {m). They may be better per- 
haps called Ad VBRSATIVES Adeq^u ate, 
and In-adequate* 

And thus it is that all Disjunctives, 
that is Conjunctions, which conjoin Sen^ 

tences. 



{m) They called them for die moft part, without 
Tufficient Diftindion of their Species, Aherfativa^ ox 
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tefices^ but not tbeir Meanings y are either Ch.II,^ 
Simple or Adversative ; and that all 
ADVERSATivEsarecithcr-/i^/«^^orC^/w- 
parative; or elfc AdeqtuUe or In^adequate. 

We (hall finifli this Chapter with a few 
mifcellany Obfervations. 

Im the firfl: place it may be obferved, 
through all the Species of Disjundtives, 
that t\it fame Disjundtive appears to have 
greater or /^ force, according as the Sub- 
jetfts, which it disjoins, are more or lefs 
disjoined by Nature. For example, if 
we fay. Every Number is even, or odd-^ 
Every Propofition is true^ oRfalfe — nothing 
Teems to disjoin more Jlrongly than the 
DisjunSlive^ becaufe no things are in Na- 
ture more incompatible than the Subjedis. 
•But if we fay, That ObjeSl is a Triangle^ 
OR Figure contained under three right lines 
—the (or) in this cafe hardly feems to 
drsjoin, or indeed to do more, than di^ 
J^inilly to exprcfs the Thing, firfl by its 
S Name^ 



' i 
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Gh.II. Name^^ndthtnhy its Definition. So if we 
fay, Tiaf Figure is a Sphere^ or a Gloii, 
OR a BaU-^thc Disjundive in this cafe, 
tends no farther to disjoin, than as it di- 
ftinguifhes tht feveral Names, which be- 
long to the fame Tiing («)• 

Again — the Words, WI>enznA Where, 
and all others of the fame nature, fuch as. 
Whence JVhit her. Whenever, Wber ever Jkx:^ 
may be properly called Adverbial Con* 
jUNfcTioNs, bccaufe they participate the 
nature both of Adverbs and Conjundions 
^^of ConjunSiions, as they conjoin Senr^n- 

ces; 



(») The Latins hzd a peculiar Particle fbr this occa^ 
fton, which diey called SuhdisjunSiivOy a SuUiyunMive ; 
and that was Si ve. Alixandtr frue Paris j Alars five 
Mavors. The Greek ''Eit* 2v fecms to anfwer the £une 
end. Of thcfe Particles, Scaliger thus fpeaks— jB/y&w 
iMtewir SuhSsjunSHvarum re^e acceptum e/ly mque inim 
Um plant dhjunpt, quam Disjun£iiva. Nam Disjunct 
trvtefurit in Contrariis'^ubdisjunSfiva autem ettam in 
tKK iJonttii'^iis^ Jed Diverfis tantum y ut, Mtxandtr fifOe^ 
P%rbi. IX C. L. Latt. c. 170. 
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CCS i ofjidveris, as they denote the Av Ch. II. 
tributes cither of Tif^e, or of Place. 

Again— thefe Adverbial ConjunSiions^ 
and perhaps mojioftbe Prepqfitions (con- 
trary to the Charadler of accejfory Words, 
v^hich have ftridtly no Signification^ but 
virhen aflbciated with other words) have a 
kind of obfcure Signification » when taken 
alone^ by denoting thofe Attributes of 
Time and Place. And hence it is^ that 
th^ appear in Grammar, iike Zoophytes 
in Nature ; a kind of [p) middle Beings^, 
of amphibious chara^er, which, by (har- 
ing the Attributes of the higher and the 
lower, conduce to link the Whole toge- 
ther (/). 

And 



r^^y tpoy n fv'fQp. Themlft. p. 74. £d. AM. See 
^(b AriftAt Animal. Part. p. 93. 1. 10. Ed. S7II. 

{p) It is (bmewhat (urprizing that the politeft and 

mioXk elegant of the ^tc WriterSi and Pkto s^bove all 

Sj^ the 
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Ch. II. And fo much for Conjunctions, 
their Genus, and their Species. 



the reft, (hould have dicir works filled with Particles 
of all kinds, and widi Conjunctions in particular; while 
in the modern polite works, as well of ourfelvcs as of 
our neighbours, fcarce fuch a Word as a Particle, or, 
Conjundion is to be found. Is it, that where there is 
Qttne6l'ton in the Meanings there muft be IVords had to 
€onne£f ; but that where the Connexion is little or none, 
fuch Conncftives are of little ufe ? l^hat Houfes of 
Cards, without cement, may well anfwer their end, but 
not thofe Houfes, where one would chufe to dwell ? Is 
this the Caufc ? or have we attaijied an Elegance, to the 
Antients unknown ? 

J'tfiimus ad Jumniam fonuna^ &€. 



CHAP. 
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CH A P. III. 

Concerning thofe ConneSlives^ called 
Prepqfitions. 

PREPOSITIONS by their name exprefs ChJII. 
their PlacCy but not their CharaSier. 
Their Definition will diftinguiifli them 
from the former Connedives. A Pre- 
position /> a Part of Speech, -devoid itfelf 
of Signification y but Jb formed as to unite 
two Words that arejignificant, and that re^ 
fufe to co-alefce or unite of themfelves [a). 

This 



(iz) The Stoic Name for a Pnepofidon was Il^oOf- 
Tixif 2ukJ£0-/Aef, Prapojitlva Conjuncfio^ a Prepojkhe 
G)njun£iion, 'il; i*Xy hv x^ xara raf »XXaq wa^aOs- 

ftiJupariMiy \i\txlai i^Ty' i^ u¥ x) apog^i Ivffirai 
V»^i To7if TrmxoTg rH xaXuaicn oliUciq Tlgoitrixig 
2liv JiV/iJjf • Now in what manner even in other appUca'^ 
tions (Wfides tbe prefent) Prepojitions give frorf of their 
Conjun^hi Syntax^ we have mentioned alreadf^ whence too 
S 3 tbi 
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Ch.III. This conncaivc Power, (which relates to 
Words only, and not Sentences) will bo 
better uQckrftood from the following; 
Speculations* 

Some things co«*aleice and unite ^ b/ 
tbemfehesi others refufe to do fo without 
help 9 and as it were compuligon. Thus in 
Works of Art, the Morter and the Stone 
co-alefce of themfelves ; but the Wainfcot 
and the Wall not without Nails and Pins. 
In nature this is more confpicuous. For 
example; all Quantities, and Qualities co- 
alefce immediately with their Subftances. 
Thus it is we fay j a fierce Lion, a *vajl Moun^ 
tain I andfronri this Natural Concord of Sub-- 
jeB and Accident , arifes the Grammatical 
Concord of Subjiantive and AdjeSlive. In 

like 



ihi Sims UaH ouafim u call them Prepositite Con- 
junctions. JjfoBon. L. IV. c. 5. p. 313. Yet is this 
In bSt radier a defcriptive Sietch^ dian a complete 2>f* 
AutiOH^ fince there are odier Conjun^HoDS, which are 
PrepofitiVc as well as dicfe. Sec Ga%, L, IV. de Pne-. 
pofit Prijc. L. XIV. p, 9*3. 
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like manner Adions co-alefce with thj^ir Ch JII. 
Agents^ and Paffion^ with their Patimits. 
Thus it is we fay» Alexander conquers i Z^ltf- 
rtus is conquered. Nay, as every Energy is 
a kind of Medium between its Agent and 
Patient, the whole three, A^^ff Energy, 
and Patient, co*4lefce with the fame faci* 
H^; as when we fay, Alexander conquers 
Darius. And hence, that is from tl^ 
Modes of natural Co-akfcence, ari&s the 
Grammatical Regimen of the Vtrbby its No-» 
minative, and of the Accufative 6y its Kerb. 
Farther than this. Attributives themfelves 
may be moi^ of them charaderized ; as 
when we iay of fuch Attributives as ran, 
beautiful, leamedi he ranjkoiftfy, fhc was 
very beautiful, he was moderately learned, 
&c. And hence the Co^alefcenctofthe Ad^ 
verb with Ver bs, Participles, 7^ Ai^e&ives. 

The general Conclufion appears to be 
this. ^* Those Parts OF SpEpcH UNITE 
<< opthemselvesinGrammae,whos£ 
^^ORIGINAL Archetypes unite of 

S 4 ^* THEM- 
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Ch.III. '^ THEMSELVES InNaTURE." To whlch 

we may add, as following from what has 
been faid, that the great Oije£ls ofNatu^ 
ral Union are Substance and Attri^ 
BUTE. Now tho' Subjlances naturally co- 
incide with their Attributes^ yet they ab-» 
folutely refufe doing fo, me with an^ 
other {ti). And hence thofc known Max-^ 
ims in Phyfics, that Body is impenetrable j^ 
that two Bodies cannot pojfefs the fame place i 
that the fame Attribute cannot belong ta 
different Subjiances, ficc. 

From thefe Principles it follows, that 
when we form a Sentence, the Subjiantive 
without difficulty co-incides with xhtVerb^ 
from the natural Co-incidence oiSubJlance 
Bnd Energy — The Sun warmeth. So 
likewife the Energy with the Subje£l, ou 

which 



(i) Caufa^ prcptiT quarn duo Suh/iantiva Hon ponuntur 
fine coptti&f e Phibfiphia pet&nda eft : neque enim duo fub^ 
J/antiofiUr unum ejfe potefl^ ftcut Subftantia et Accidem » 

Uaqiu nan fljcasy Ca:sar, Cato pucnat. Seel, da 

QdxS. Ling. Lat. c. 1^7. 
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nbict it opera fes'-'-^^v/ARMETH the ChJIL 
Earth. Solikewifeboth iS^^^inr^and 
Energy with their proper Attributes ^^-^ 

TheSpLENDIdSuN,— GENIALLY WARM- 
ITH — THE FERTILE EaRTH. But fup- 

pofe we were defirous to. add other Sub- 
ftantives, as for inftancc. Air, or Beams. 
How would thefc co-incidc,or under what 
Gharider could they be introduced? Not 
as Nominatives or Accufatives, for both 
thofe places are already filled; the Nomi- 
native by the Subftance, Sun; the Aiicur 
fative by the Subftance, Earth. Not as 
Attributes to thefe laft, or to any other 
thing ; for Attributes by nature they nei^ 
ther arey nor can be made. Here then wc 
|>crceive the Rife and Ufe of Preposi- 
tions. By thefc we connect thofe Sub- 
ftantives to Sentences, which at the time 
jre unable to co-alefce of them/elves. Let 
ws affume for inftance a pair of thefe Con- 
xieftives. Thro', and With, and mark 
their EfFed upon the Subflances here men- 
fioncd . ^bejpkndtd Sun with bis Beams 

genially 
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Ch.in. genially noarmitb thko' tAe Air ihefertSk 
Earth. The Sentence^ as before^ remans 
intire and one y the SnAJiantives reqmied 
are both intr$duced% and not a Word» 
ipducb was there before^ is (letruded from 
it«'proparpUcc« 

It muft here be obfervcd that imoft» if 
not all iPrepofitions feem originally fornix 
cd to denote the Relations of* Placb {c). 
The reafon is, this is that grand Relation^ 
which Bodies or natural SuBfiancts main- 
tain at all times one to another^ whether 
^ey are contiguous or remotes whedker 
in motion or at reft« 

It niiay be faid indeed that in the CcBf^ 
finuity of Place they form this Univxrse; 

or 



(f } Omne corpus^ out nwvetur aut quiejctt : quare opus 
fiat aUqud nota, qua TO IIOT fignificant^ five effet 
uOtrim txtrtma^ inter qua motus fit^ five jfit in akira 
extn m rumy in qwbusfit quies. Hinc clidemus Prapofi^ 
tknis effintiaUm defitiitionem. Seal, de Cauf. Lbg. Lat« 
c. 152. ' 
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or VISIBLE Whole^ and are made as Ch.IIL 
much One by tbat general Comprehen-* 
fion^ as is coniiflent with their feveral Na- 
tures^ and ^ecific Diftindions. Thus it 
is we have Prepofitions to denote the con^ 
tiguous Relation gf Body^ as when we fiy, 
Caius tvalketb with a Staffs the Statue 
jUod UPON a Pedejiali the River ran over 
a Sand I others for the detached Relation, 
as when we fay. He is going to Italy i the 
Sun is rifen above the Hills i tbefe Figs 
came from Hurky. So as to Motion and 
Refi^ onl^ with this difference, that here 
the Prepofition varies its character with 
the Verb. Thus if we fay, that Lamp 
hangs FROM the Ceiling, the Prepofition, 
From, aflumes a Charader oi ^iefcence^ 
But if we fay, that Lamp is falling from 
the Ceiling, the Prepofition in fuch cafe 
aifumes a Charader of Motion. So in 
Milton, 

^^I'ofupport uneafie Steps 
Over the burning Marle^^Vzx. L. I. 

Here OVER denotes Motion. 

Again 
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Cai.111. Again— 



*^He--^wit6 looks of cordial Love ' 
Hun^o\-E¥.i>er enamour d-^VzT. L. IV*. 

Here over denotes tkjt. 



But though the original ufe of Pr'epoff-^ 
tions .was to denote the Relations of Place, 
they cx)uld not be confined to this Office 
only. They by degrees extended them- 
felves to Subjefts incorporeal^ and came to 
denote Relations, as well intelleStnat as 
heal. Thus, becaufe in Place he, who is 
above^ has commonly the advantage over 
him, who is below y hence we transfer over 
^nd UNDER to 'Dominion and Obedienfe-, of 
a King we fay^ be rUled over bis People ^ 
of a common Soldier, be ferved under 
Jiicb a General. So too we fay, with 
Thought 5 witbout Attention; thinking 
^-ufr a Subjedl; under Anxitiy ^ from Fear; 
wt of hove I tbrougb Jczioufy, &e^ All 
which inftances, with many others of like 

kind^ 
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kind, fhew that t\it firji Words of Men, ChJII. 
like t\iz\r Jirft Ideas, had an immediate re- 
ference to fenfible ObjeSts, and that in af- 
tcrdays, when they began to difcera with 
their IntelkB^ they took thofe Words, 
which they found already made, and 
transferred them by metaphor to intellect 
tual Conceptions. There is indeed no 
Method to exprefs new Ideas, but either 
this of Metaphor 9 or that of Coining new 
Words, both which have been pradtifed 
by Philofophers and wife Men, accord- 
ing to the nature, and exigence of the oc- 
cafion {d). 

In 



{d) AJhong the Words new coined we may afcribe 
to Jlnaxagoras, 'O/AOiOfAc^ !«« ; to Plato, noiornf i to 
Gcero, ^alitas'y to Arijloiky ^EiltXiytka ', to the 
Stoics, ^OxiTii, xffaTif, and many odiers.— i-Among 
the Words transferred by Metaphor from common to 
jpecial Meanings, to the Platonics we may afcribe 'Jtf«« ; 
to the Pythagoreans and Peripatetics^ KocTnyogtot, and 
KftTuyof nv ; to the Stoics^ KaraXu^fif , Cyro?in^tg, *«• 
•iixov i to the Pyrrhonijisy "^^^rh lyiixj^rot^h, «Vi;^«, 
&C. 
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Ch.III. In the Foregoing ufc of Prepoiitions^ 
we have &en how thej are applied ^ark 
^mg^iJkmy^ by way of Juxta^pofition^ that is 
to fay, where they are prefixt to a Word, 

with- 



Andhere I csannot but obfcrvc, tha* he who pretends 
to difcuTs die Sentiments of anj one of diefe PhOolb- 
fhen, or even to cite and tranflate him (except in trito 
and obvious Sentences) without accurately knowing die 
Greekli^omgd!^ in general; die nice diflferences of many 
Words apparcndy fynonymous ; the peculiar Stile of die 
Authw whom he prefumes to handle; the new coined 
WordS) and new Signiiicadons given to old Words, 
iiied by fuch Audior, and his Se£b ; the whole Phiioib- 
phy of fuch Seft, together with the Connexions and 
Dependencies of its feveral Parts, whether Logical, 
Ethical, or Phyfical ; — He I fay, that, without this pre- 
vious preparation, attempts what I have iaid, will ihoot 
in the dark \ will be liable to perpetual blunders ; wiQ 
es^lain, and praife, and cenfure merely by chance ; and 
dioug^ he may pofBbly to Fools appear as a wife Man, 
will certainly among the wiie ever pafs for a Fool. 
Such a Man's Intellect comprehends andent Philofophy^ 
as his Eye comprehends a diftant Profpe£l. He may 
iee perhaps enough, to know Mountains from Plains, 
and Seas from Woods ; but for an accurate difcem* 
ment of pardculars, and their charadler, this without 
fitftber helps, it is impoflible he ihould attaim 
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without becoming a Part of it. But they Ch.III« 
maj be uicd alfo MLra mA^iv^ Sy way of^ 
Campo/Ukn^ that is^ they may be prefixt to 
a Wordy fo as to become a real Part of 
it {e). Thus in Greek we have 'ET/Va(r9ai, 
in Latin ^ Intelligere^ in Englijh^ to Under^ * 
^a»i/. So alfo, to foretelf to overaSi^ to 
undervalue^ to w/^^, &c. and in Gr^^i and 
JLatin^ other Inftances innumerable* la 
thisca(e thePrqiofitions commonly trans* 
fufe fomething of their own^Meaning inta 
the Wordy with which they are com« 
pojlpded; and this imparted Meaning ii| 
moil iaftances will be found ultimately 
refolvable into (bme of the Relations of 
Pl AC£y (f) as ufed either in its proper or 
metapborkal acceptation* 

Lastly, 



ij) Sec Gaz. Gram. L. IV. Cap. d^ Pnepo/xtiQiie. 

{f) For example, let us fi^poTe (bme given Space. 

£ & Ex (ignify €ut §/Aait Space; Pbr, thrQugh it, 

from begbxong to end ; In, w/t/fr/>i iV^ Sub, undn- it. 

iz Hence 
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ChJII. Lastly, there arc times, when Prepa*^ 
fitions totally lofe their cbnnedtive Nature^ 

being 



Bcnce theti E and Per in compofition augment ; Emr^ 
msy Ibmething not fimply big> but big in cxcefs; fome- 
^ng got Ota of the ruky and beyond the meafure j DicOy 
to fpeak ; Edico^ to fpeak cut ; whence Edi^um^ an 
IBdi^iy fomediing fo efFaSlually fpoken, as all are fuppofed 
Id hear, and all toobey. So Terence^ 

DicOy EtSco vobis — ^Eun. V. 5. 20.- 

Ivhidi (as Donatus tells us in his Comment) ^an^ 
^Awgno-i^ Fari^ to fpeak ; Effari^ tojpeak otit — hence 
Effatunti an Axioniy or ielf-evident Propofition, fome- 
tbing addrefled as it were to all men, and calling for 
univerfal Aflent. GV. Acad. II. 29. Permagnusj Per" 
utilis^ great throughout, ufefiil through every part. 

On the contrary, In and Sub diminifh and leflen. 
If^u/iuSy tniquus, ^^jnfl^ inequitable^ that lies within 
Juftice and Equity, that reaches not fo far, that falls 
jhort.ofthem ; Suhniger^ blackijh ; Subruhicundus, reddijh j 
tending to. black, and tending to red, but yet under the 
fiandard, and htltm) perfedtion. 

■ Emo originally fignified to take away ; hence it came 
to figntfy to^ hujy bccaufe he, who buys, takes away 
bis purchafe. Inter, Between^ implies Difcontinw- 

ance. 
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being conyerted into Adverbs, and ufed Ch.IIL 
in Syntax accordingly. Thus Horner^ 

-^And Earth fmiVd all around. 

IX. T. 2>^^. 

But of this we have fpoken in a preceding 
Chapter. (^). One thing wc mull how- 
ever obferve, before we finifh this Chap- 
ter, which is, that whatever we may be 
told of Cases in modern Languages, 
'there are in fa<St no fuch things ; but their 
force and power is expreft by two Me- 
thods, 



ance^ for in things continuous there can nothing lie 
between. From thefe two comes, Interimo^ to killy 
that is to fey, to take a Man away in the rndfl of Life^ 
hy making a Difcontinuance of his vital Energy, So alfo 
Perimo^ to kill a Man, that is to fey, to take him away 
thoroughly^ for indeed what more thorough taking 
away can well be fuppofed ? The Greek Verb, 'Ai^aij «?>, 
and the EngUJh Verb, To take off, feem both to carry 
the fame allufion. And thus it is that Prepofitions be- 
come Parts of other Words. 

{g) Sec before, p. 205. 

T 
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Ch.III. thods, either by Situatfon^ or by Prepoji^ 
tions ; the Nominative and Accufative Cafes 
by Situation; the reji^ by Prepofitions. 
But this we fliall make the Subjedt of a 
Chapter by itfelf, concluding here our 
Ipquiry concerning Prepofitions. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP IV. 

Concerning Cafes. 

AS Cases, or at leaft their various ChJV. 
Powers, depend on the knowledge 
partly of Nouns^ partly of Verbs^ and 
partly of Prepofitions ; they have been rc- 
ferved, till thofe Parts of Speech - had 
been examined and difcufied, and are for 
that reafon made the Subjedt of fo late a 

Chapter, as the prefent. ^ 

•* 

There are no Cases in the modern 
Languages, except a few among the pri^ 
mitive Pronouns^ fuch as I, and Me ; Je, 
and MoY ; and the Englijh Genitive^ 
formed by the addition of s, as when 
from Lion^ we form Lions ; ^rom SAip, 
Ship's. From this defcd: however we may 
be enabled to difcover in fome inftances 
what a Cafe is, the Peripbrafs^ which fup- 
T 2 plies 
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Ch.IV. plies its place^ being the Cafe (as it were) 
unfolded. Thus E^ui is analizedjinto Du 
Cbevah Of the Horfe^ Equb into Au Che-- 
i)aU T'o the Horfe. And hence we fee 
that the Genitive and Dative Cases 
imply the joint Power of a Noun and a 
Prepoftion, the Genitive's Prepofttion be- 
ing Ay De, or Eat, the Dative's Prepofi- 
tion being Ady or Verfus. 

We have not this afllftancc as to the 
Accusative, which in modern Lan- 
guages (a few inftances excepted) is only 
known from its pofition, that is to fay, 
by being fubfequent to its Verb, in the 
collocation of the words. 

The Vocative we pafs over from its 
little ufe, being not only unknown to the. 
modern Languages, but often in the an- 
tient being fupplied by the: Nominative. 

The Ablative likewife was ufed by 
the Romans only ; a C^fe they feem to have 

adopte4 



mit 
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adopted to ajfociate with their Prepofitions, Ch.IV, 
as they had deprived their Genitive and 
Dative of that privilege; a Cafe certainly 
not neceflary, becaufe the Greeks do as 
well without it, and becaufe with the Ro^ 
mans themfelves it is frequently undiftin- 
guiflied. 

There remains the Nominative, 
which whether it were a Cafe or no, was 
much difputed by the Antients. The Pe^ 
ripatetics held it to be no Cafe, and likened 
the Noun, in this its primary and original 
Form, to a perpendicular Line, fuch for 
example, as the line AB, 
B 




A 



The Variations from the Nominative, they 

%.• i confidered as if A B were to fall from its 

perpendicular, as for example, to A C, or 

A D. Hence then they only called thefe 

T 3 Varia- 
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Ch.IV. Variations, nrnsEli, Casus, Cases, or 
Fallings, The Stoics on the contrary, 
and the G rammarians with them, made the 
Nof?iinative a Case alfo. Words they con- 
fidered (as- it were) to fall from the Mind^ 
or difcurfve Faculty. Now when a Noun 
fell thence in its primary Form^ they then 
called it nTXlSlS OP0H, Casus rec- 
tus, AN ERECT, or UPRIGHT CaSE OF 

Falling, fuch as AB, and by this name 
they diflinguiflied the Nominative. When 
it fell from the Mind under any of its varia^ 
tionsy as for example in the form of a Ge^ 
nitive, a Dative, or the like, fuch varia- 
tions they caUed nTHZEis nAAFlAi, Ca- 
sus obliqui, oblique Cases, or side- 
long Fallings (fuch as AC, or AD) in 
oppofition to the other (that is AB) which 
was eredl and perpendicular [a). Hence 
too Grammarians called the Method of 
enumerating the various Cafes of a Noun, 
KAISIS, Declinatio, a DEGt^NOsaoN,. 

. :\,zr^{: it « 



{q) See Amman, in Libr. de Intcrpr. p. 35- 
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it being a fort oi progrejjive Defcent from Ch. IV. 
the hiouns upright Form thro* its various 
declining Forms, that is, a Defcent from 
AB, to AC, AD, (3c. 

Of thefe Cases we (hall treat but of 
four, that is to fay, the Nominative, 
the Accusative, the Genitive, and 
the Dative. 

It has been faid already in the preced- 
ing Chapter, that the great Objefts of 
natural Union are Substance and At- 
tribute. Now from this Natural Con-^ 
cord arifes the Logical Concord of S u b j e c T 
and Predicate, and the Grammatical 
C^/zr^r^i^/'SuBSTANTivE and Attribu- 
tive [b). Thefe Concords in Speech 
produce Propositions and Sentences, 
as that previous Concord in Nature 
produces natural Beings. This being 
T 4 admitted. 



{b) See before, p. 264. 
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Ch. IV. admitted, we proceed by obferving, that 
when a Sentence is regular and orderly. 
Nature s Subjiance, the Logicians SubjeSt, 
and the Grammarians Subjiantive are all 
denoted by that Cafe, which we call the 
Nominative. For exanaple, CiEsar 
pugnat^ JEs Jingitur, DoMi/s adificatur. 
We may remark too by the way, that the 
Character of this Nominative may be learnt 
from its Attributive. The Action implied 
in pugnatf fhews its Nominative C-ffiSAR 
to be an Adlive efficient Caufe; thePaffion 
implied in Jingitur^ (hews its Nominative 
^s to be a Paflive Subjeft, as does the 
Paflion in adificatur prove Domus to be 
an Effei^:. 

As therefore every Attributive would 
as far as poffible conform itfelf to its Sub- 
ftantive, fo for this reafon, when it has 
Cafes, it imitates its Subftantive, and ap- 
pears as a Nominative alfo. So we find it 
in fuch inftances as— Cicero eji elo- 

QUENS; VlTIU-M ej} TURPE; HoMO g/? 

ANIMAL, 
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ANIMAL, &c. When it has no Cafes, Ch.IV, 
(as happens with Verbs) it is forced to 
content itfelf with fuch aiSimilations as it 
has, thofe of Number and Perfon * ; as 
when we fay, Cicero loquitur; nos 

LOQUIMUR ; HoMINES LOQUUNTUR. 

From what has been faid, we may 
make the following obfervations — that as 
there can be no Sentence without a Sub^ 
Jlanthe, fo that Subftantive, if the Sen- 
tence be regular^ is always denoted by a 
Nominative — that on this occafion all the 
Attributives^ that have Cafes, appear as 
Nominatives alfo — that there may be a re- 
gular and perfedt Sentence without any of 
the other Cafes ^ but that without one Nomi-- 
native at leaji, this is utterly impoflible. 
Hence therefore we form its Charadler and 
Dcfcription — the Nominative is that 
Cafe, without which there can be no regu^ 

- lar 



♦ What fort of Number and Perfon Verbs have, fee 
before, p. 170, 171, 
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Ch. IV. far {c) and perfeSl Sentence. We are now 
to fearch after another Cafe. 



When tht Attributive in any Sentence 
, is feme Verb denoting ASiiony we may l^c 
affurcd the principal Subjiantive is fome 
aSiive ejicient Caufe. So we may call 
Achilles and Ljifippus in fuch Sentences as 
Achilles vulneravit^ Lyjippus fecit ^ But 
though this be evident and clearly under- 
ftood, the Mind is ftill infufpence^ and finds 
its conception incomplete. Action, it well 
knows, not only requires fome Agent, but 
it muft have a SubjeB alfo to work on, and 
it muft produce fome Effe£i. It is then to 
denote one of thefe (that is, the SubjeSi 
or the EffeStJ that the Authors of Lan- 
guage 



{c) We have added regular as well as ^^r/^^7, becaufe 
there may be irregular Sentences, which may be perfcSf 
without a Nominative. Of this kind are all Sentences, 
made out of thofc Verbs, called by the Stoics Ila^a- 
cviJ^Qocfjcccra, or Haj axar^jyoj njUrara, fuch as Swxf axf* 
/txiTctatAcj, Socratem pcenitet^ &c. See beforCi p. l8o. 
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guage have deftined the Accusative. Ch.IV. 
Achilles vulneravit Hectorem — here the 
Accufative denotes the Subjed:. Lyfippus 

fecit STATU AS here the Accufative 

denotes the EfFedt. By thcfe additional 
Explanations the Mind becomes fatisfied, 
and the Sentences acquire a Perfe<Sipn, 
which before they wanted. In whatever 
other manner, whether figuratively, or 
with Prepofitions, this Cafe may have 
been ufed, its firft deftination feems to 
have been that here mentioned, and hence 
therefore we (hall form its Charadter and 
Defcription— -THE Accusative is that 
Cafey which to an efficient Nominative and 
a Verb of ABion fubjoins either the EffeSi 
or the pajjive Subje£i. We have ftill left 
the Genitive and the Dative, which we 
inveftigate, as follows. 

It has been faid in the preceding Chap- 
ter (^), that when the Places of the No-^ 

minative 

(d) See before, p. 265, 
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ChJV. minative and the Accufative are filled by 
proper Subftantives, other Subftantives are 
annexed by the help oi Prepofitions. Now, 
though this be fo far true in the modern 
Languages, that (a very few inftances ex- 
cepted) they know no other method; yet 
is not the rule of equal latitude with re- 
Ipedt to the Latin or Greek, and that from 
reafons which we are about to offer. 

Among the various Relations of Sub- 
flantives denoted by Prepofitions, there 
appear to be two principal ones; and thefe 
are, the Term or Point, which fomething 
commences from, and the I'erm or Point, 
which fomething tends to, Thefe Re- 
lations the Greeks and Latins thought of 
fo great importance, as to diftinguifli them, 
when they occurred, by peculiar Termina-^ 
tions of their own, which expreft their 
force, without the help of a Prepoftion. 
Now it is here we behold the Rife of the 
antient Genitive, and Dative, the Geni- 
tive being formed to exprefs all Relations 

com^ 
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eommencing from itfelf-, the Dative, Ch.IV* 
all Rehtions tending to itjelf. Of this ' 
there can be no ftronger proof, than the 
Analyfis of thefe Cafes in the modern 
Languages, which we have %nentioncd 
already [e). 

It is on thefe Principles that they fay ia 
Greek — tiSQiLOil 2 Or, J/Jccjul/ SO I, Of 
thee I ajkj To thee I give. The reafon 
is, in requefts the perfon requefted is onp 
whom fomething is^ expedled from ; ia 
donations, the perfon prefented, is one 
whom fomething pafles to. So again— 
ffj UsTToi^Txi A/fltf, it is made of Stone. 
Stone was the paffive Subjeft,- and thus 
it appears in the Genitive^ as being the 
Term from, or out of which. Even in 
Latin, where the Syntax is more formal 
and ftridt, we read— 

Implentur 

{e) See before, p. 275, 276. 

(y) ^^MtriH TTfrroififAivoty 9^ iX/ f aiJIof, fnadg of Gold 
and Ivory. So lays Paufanias of the Olympian Jupiter^ 
L>. V* p. 400; Sec iito jHbm. Iliad. £• 574. 
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Implentur veteris Baccbi, pinguifque f ca- 
rina. Virg. 

The old Wine and Venifon were the funds 
or ftores, ^ or from which they were 
filled. Upon the fame principles, Il/vw t« 
v^OLTOQ, is a Phrafe in Greek ; and Je his 
de PeaUy a Phrafe in French^ as much as 
to fay, Itakefome or a certain part, from 
or OUT OF a certain whole. 

When we meet in Language fuch Ge- 
nitives as the Son of a Father ; the Father 
of a Son ; the Picture of a Fainter \ the 
Fainter of a PiBure, &cc. thcfe are all Re- 
latives, and therefore each of them re- 
ciprocally a Term or Foint to the other, 
FROM or OUT OF which it derives its Ef^ 
fence, or at leaft its IntelleStion (g*). 

The 



[g) An Relatives are faid to reciprocate, or mutually 
infer each other, and therefore they are often expreft by 
this Cafe, that is to fay, the Genitive. Thus Artfiotk^ 

2 ' wcv 
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The Dative^ as it implies ^tendency to^ Ch.IV. 
is employed among its other ufes to denote 
the Final Cause, that being the Caufc 
to which all Events, not fortuitous, may be 
faid to tend. It is thus ufed in the follow- 
ing inftances, among innumerable others* 

Ti'Ri fuaveis dadala tellus 
Submittit Jhres— Lucrct. 

——Tib I hracbia contrahit ardens 
Scorpios'^ Virg. G. !• 

— TiBiy^TW^/ ultima Hhuk. 

Ibid. 

And fo much for Cases, their Origin 
and Ufe ; a Sort of Forms, or Termina- 
tions, 



TTOTtj? Aiyirai fivaj, x^ to Si'rrXao'ioy niAitn^ J^iTrAa- 
<r*ov, 9c^ TO >i,aifl-u fnrX»<rlH TjjtAto-u. Omnia vrOy qua 
funt ad aliquid^ reft runt ur ad ea^ qua reciprocantur, Vt 
fervus dicitur domint fervus ; et dominus^ fervi dominusi 
necnon dupiuniy dimidii duplum ; ct dimdium^ dupli dimi'^ 
dium. Categor. C. VII, 
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Ch.IV. tlons, which we could not well pafs over, 
from their great importance [6) both in 
the Greek and Latin Tongues ; but which 
however, not being among the Eflentials 
of Langui^e, and therefore not to be 
found in many particular Languages, can 
be hardly faid to fall within the limits of 
our Inquiry. 



(b) Annon et illud ohfervatlone dignum (licet nobis mo- 
demis fpiritiis nonnikil redundat) antiquas Linguas ^it- 
fua declinatt9numi cafuiim^ conjugatwium^ et Jimilittm fu- 
iffe J modernas, his fire dcjUtutas^ plurima per prapoji-^ 
tiones et verba auxtliaria fegniter expedire ? Sanefiicili 
quis eonjiclat (utcunque nobis ipfi placeawus) iiigenia pri- 
orum feculorum noftris fuifle multo acutiora et fubti- 
Bora. Beuon, de Augm. Sciait. VI. j. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 

Concerning InterjeSiions'-^Recapitulation'^ 

Cortclttfion. 

» , 

BESIDES the Parts of Speech before Ch.V, 
mentioned, there remains the In- 
terjection. Of this Kind among the 
Greeks are *i2, O^u, ^A/, &c. among the 
Latins^ Ah! Heu! Hei! &c. among the 
Englijh, Ab! Alas! Fie! &c. Thefc 
the Greeks have ranged among their Ad-- 
verbs \ improperly, if we confider the Ad- 
verbial Nature, which always co-incides 
with fome Verb, as its Principal, and to 
which it always ferves in the charafter of 
an Attributive. Now Interjections 
co-incide with no Part of Speech^ but are 
either uttered alone ^ or elfe thrown into a 
Sentence^ without altering its Form, either 
in Syntax or Signification. The Latins 
feem therefore to have done better in -f fe- 

parating 

t yid. Servium in Mndd XII. Y. 486. 
U 
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Ch.V. parating them by. thcmfelves, and giving 
them a name by way of diftindtion from 
the reft. 

Should^ it be afk'd, if not Adverbs, 
what then are they ? It nuy be anfwered, 
not fo properly Parts of Speech, as adven- 
titious Sounds; certain Voices of Na- 
ture, rather than Voices oi Art, cxpref- 
ling thofe Paflions and natural Emotions, 
which fpontaneoufly arife in the human 
Soul, upon th? View or Narrative of in- 
tcrefting Events {a). 

'* And 



{a) Interjectiones a Gracis ad AdverbiH refe- 
runtur^ atque eos fequitur etiam Bocthtus, Et reSie qut- 
(Lm de iisy quando cafum regunt. Sed quando oratiom 
folum infcTimtur^ ut iiota affctius^ vdut fufpini aut mc^ 
iuSy vix vldentur ad chjfnn aliquam pn'tiner^j ut qtue 
V AT VK ALES Jifit NOT^ ; WW, aliariim vocum inftar^ 
ex injlituto fignificant. VofT. de Anal. L. I. c. i. In- 
TERJECTIO cjl Vox affeHum mentis Jigmficansy ac titra 
verbi opetn fententiajn complens. Ibid. c. 3. Rejiat claf- 
fmm cxtnmay Interjectio. Hujus appellatio nan 
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** And thus we have found that all Ch. V. 
•* Words AREEiTHER significantby 

** THEMSELVES,OR ONLY SIGNIFICANT, 

U2 •'•when 



JimUiterfe habet ac Cmjun£iioms, Nam cum hiec, dicatur 
Conjun^ioy quia conjungat ; Interjefiio. tameriy non quia 
interjacetyfed quia interjicitur, nomen accepiu Nee tamen 
de aViV ejus ejiy ut iriterjiciatur ; cum per ft compleat feri'^ 
tentiamy nee raro ah ed incipiat orotic. Ibid. L. IV. 
c. 28. Inter JECTIONEM non effe partem Orationisjic 
cftendo : ^od not urate ejl^ idem eft apudomnes : Sedge^ 
mitus i^ figna latitia idemfunt apud omnes : Sunt igitur 
naturales. Si vera naturaleSy non funt partes Orationis. 
Nam ea partes, fecundum Ariftoteleniy ex inftituto, non 
naturdj debent conftare. InterjeSiionem Graci Aherbiis 
adnumerant ; fedfalfo. Nam nequcy &c. Sand. Miner. 
L. I. c. 2. InterjectioNE^ Graci inter Adverbia 
ponunty quoniam hac quoque vel adjungitur verbis, vel 
verba ei fubaudiuntur, W ^ &tf)n— Papae ! quid vi- 
deo I'-^^elperfe — Papae l^-^amfi non addatur, Miror ; 
babet in fe ipjius verbi Jignificationerh. S^ua res maxime 
fecit Romanarum artium Scriptores feparatim banc partem 
ab Adverbiis accipere ; qma videtUr affeSlum habere infefe 
Vcrbiy et plenam motds animi fgnificationem, etiamfi non 
addatur Verbum, demonftrare. Interje^io tamen nonfolum 
iUa, qua dicunt Graci ffxtTXiacfAov, fgmfcat ; fed etiam 
voces, qua cujufcunque pajftonis animi pulfu per exclama^ 
iienem intexjiciuntur. Prifc L. XV. 
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Ch. V. ** WHEN Associated — that thofe fignU 
^^Jicant by themfehes^ denote either Sub- 
** STANCES (?r Attributes, tf;7^i2r^^^///- 
\^ ed for that reafon Substantives and 
** Attributives— /^^^ the Subjiantives 
** are either Nouns or Pronouns — that 
^' theATTRiBVTivEsareeitherFKiMAKY 
*• or Secondary — that the Primary At^ 
*' tributives are either Verbs, Partici- 
** PLES, or Adjectives ; the Secondary^ 
*• Adverbs — Again^ that the Parts of 
'^ Speech^ onlyfgntficant when ajfoctatedy are 
^^ either Definitives or Connectives 
*' — that the "Definitives are either Arti- 
** cular or Pronominal — and that the 
** ConneSiives are either Prepos i tions or 
** Conjunctions/* 

And thus have we refol ved Lang u a gib, 
AS A Whole into its constituent 
Parts, which was the firft thing, that wc 
propofed, in thecourfeof this Inquiry(^). 

But 

{b) Sec before, p. 7. 
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But nx>w as we conclude, methinks I Ch. V. 
hear fome Obje<ftor, demanding with an 
air of pleafantry, and ridicule — ** Is there 
^* nojpeaking then without all this trouble ? 
** Do we, not talk every one of us, as well 
** unlearned, as learned-, as well poor Pea- 
^^fants, as profound PhilofophersT' We 
may anfwer by interrogating on our part 
—Do not thofe fame poor Peafants ufe' 
the . Levar and the Wedge, and many 
other Inftruments, with much habitual 
readinefs ? And yet have they any con- 
ception of thofe Geometrical Principles, 
from which thofe Machines derive their 
Efficacy and Force ? And is the Ignorance 
of thefe Peafants, a reafon for others to 
remain ignorant; or to render the Subject 
a lefs becoming Inquiry ? Think of Ani- 
mals, and Vegetables, that occur every 
day-— of Time, of Place, and of Motion 
—of Light, of Colours, and of Gravita- 
tion-'— of our very Senfes and Intelleft, 
by which we perceive every thing elfe— 
U 3 That 
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Ch. V. That they are, we all know, and aje 
perfc<aiy fatisficd— What they are, is 
a Subje£fc of much obfcurity and doubt. 
Wcre^e to rejcft this laft Queftion, be-^ 
cauie we are certain of the firft, we fhould 
banifh all Philofophy at once out of thp 
world (r). 

.But a graver Objeftor now accofts us, 
«* What (fays he) is the Utility ^ 
^* Whence the Profit^ n^heH the Gain ?" 
Every Science whatever (\*e may an-* 
fwer) has its Ufe, Arithmetic is exceU 

lent 



'ExarH 7^p TjiTw^ TO /(A(y iivai yifWfifAop Xf aya/tAf «% 
^IXT0>' TK ^< w#Tf Inv auTwy ii iclxj rZif vaA^irtt- 
TATCdV opocirivm. ^Eft ii in t/t«v rotimy t^ n 4^^^* 

wfWTfftToy* TI ^f vori ffiv, v p^^ioif xaTa^.Ocry^ 
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lent for the gauging of Liquors; Geome- Ch. V. 
try, for the meafuring of Eftates ; Aftro- 
nomy^ for the making of Almanacks ; 
and Grammar perhaps, for the drawing of 
Bonds and Conveyances* 

Thus much to the Sordid ^^ll the 
Liberai afk for foniething better dian 
this, we may anfwer and aflure them from 
the beft authorities, that every Exercifc 
of the Mind upon Theorems* of, Science, 
like generous and manly Exercife of the 
Body, tends to call forth and ftrengthen 
Nature*s original Vigour. Be the Sub- 
jedt itfelf immediately lucrative or not, 
the Nerves of Reafoh are braced by the 
mere Employ, and we become abler Ac- 
tors in the Drama- of Life, whether our 
Part be of the bufier, or of the fedater 
kind. 



U 4 Perhaps 
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Ch, V, Perhaps too theri is a Pleafure even m 
Science it/elf^ diflind: from any End, to 
which it may be farther conducive. Are 
not Health and Strength of JB^^defirable 
for their own fakes, tho' we happen not 
to be fated either for Porters or Draymen ; 
And have not Health and Strength of 
Mind i\it\v intrinfic Worth alfo, tho' not 
condemned to the low drudgery of fordid 
Emolument ? Why (hould there not be 
47 Good (could we have the Grace to re- 
cognize it) in the mere Energy of our In- 
telleSf, as ijiuch as in Energies of lower 
degree ? The Sportfman believes there is 
Good in his Chace y the Man of Gaiety, 
in his Intrigue i even the Glutton, in his 
Meal. We mayjuftly afk of thefe, why 
they furfue fuch things \ but if they an- 
fwer, they purfue thenty becaufe they are 
Good, it would be folly to afk them far- 
ther, WHY they PURSUE what is Good, 
Jt might well in fuch cafe be replied on 

their 
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their behalf (how ftrangc focver it may Ch.V* 
at firft appear) tJbat if there was not fime^ 
thing Good, which was in no rejpe^ use- 
ful, even things ufeful themfehes could not 
foffibly have exiftence. For this is in fa£t 
no more than to affert, that fome things 
are Ends, fome things are Means, and 
that if there were no Rnds, there could 
be of courfe no Means. 

It fhould feem then the Grand Quef- 
tion was, what is Good-— that is to iay, 
what is that which is dejirable^ not for 
fometbing elfe^ but for itfelf*^ for whe- 
ther it be the Chace, or the Intrigue, of 
the Meal, may be fairly queftioned, fincc 
Men in each inflance are far from being 
agreed. 

In the mean time it is plain from daily 
experience, there are infinite Pleafures^ 
Amufements, and Diverfions, fome for 
Summer, others for Winter ^ fome fof 

Country, 
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eh.V. Country, others for Town; fbttief^ cafy^ 
indolent, and foft; others, boifterous^ 
a£bive^,and rough; a multitude divtrfified 
tp* every taftfe, and Which for the time are 
enjoyed as perfect Good, mttout a 
th^igbt of any End, that may be farther 
trained. Some Objeds of this kind are 
^ times ibught by all ^en, exceptirig 
alone that coitteqiptible Tribe, who, from 
a love to the Means of life wholly forget- 
ting ifs End, are tifuly for that reafoa 
called Mifers,ot Miferabje* 

If there be fiippofed then a Pldafure^ 
a Satisfadtion, a Good, a Something valu^ 
able for its felf without view to any thing 
farther, in fo many Objeds of theyZ^^- 
ordinate kind ; fhall we not allow the fame 
praife to ihtfublimeji of all Objeds ? Shall 
TiiE Intellect alone feel no pleafures 
in its Energy^ when we allow them to the 
grofleft Energies of Appetite, and Senfe ? 
Or if the Reality of all Pleafures and Goods 

were 
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were to be controverted, may not the i«- Ch* \^ 

teffe^fidol Sort be defended, as rationally as 

any of them ? Whatever may be urged in 

behalf of the reft (for We are not now 

arraigning them) we may fafely affirm of 

Intellectual Good, that it is •' the 

** Good of that Part, which is moft ex- 

'' cellent within us; that it is a Good ac-« 

*^ commodated to all Places and Times ^ 

** which neither depends on the will of 

^r others, nor on the affluence of external 

*' Fortune; that it is a Good, which de- 

** cays not with decaying Appetites, but 

** often rifes in vigour, when thofe arc no 

**more(^)." 

There is a Difference, we muft<>WD^ 
between this Inte//e£fua/ Virtnc, and -Mi?- 
ral Virtue* Moral Virtue, from its 
Employment, (nay be cajled more Hu- 



^d) Sec VKi. I. p. i^ 120, ffc. 
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Ch. V. MAN^ as it tempers our Appetites to the 

^ -^ -^ purpofes of human Life. But Intel- 

tECTUAL Virtue may be furely called 

more Divine, if we confider the Nature 

and Sublimity of its End. 

Indeed for Moral Virtue^ as it is al- 
moft wholly converfant about Appetites, 
and Affeiftions, either to reduce the natural 
ones to a proper Mean, or totally to expel 
the unnatural and vitious, it would be im- 
pious to fuppofe THE Deity to have oc- 
cafion for fuch an Habit, or that any 
work of this kind (hould call for his at- 
tention. Yet God Is, and Lives. So 
we are affured from Scripture it felf. 
What then may we fuppofe the Divine 
Life to be? Not a Life of Sleep, as 
Fables tell us of Endymion. If we may 
sbe allowed then to conjefture with a be- 
coming reverence, what more likely, than 
AperpetualEnergyof the purest 
' Intellect about the first, all- 

comprehensive 
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pOMPREHENSIVE OBJECTS OF InTEL- Ch. V. 
LECTION, WHICH OBJECTS ARE NO 
,OTHER THAN THAT INTELLECT IT- 
SELF ? For in pure Intellection it 
holds the reverfc of all Senfation, that 

THE PERCEIVER AND ThING PER- 
CEIVED are always one and the 
^AME (e). 

It 



e) Ei HU HTug t\j 6;^{i, wf f^fxtig woti, o 0£of au, 
^xufAXfov' u it (aZWoVj tn d'd^u^ao-icJrf^oy* ey^ti il 
iniitj ^ ^(cri ti yi uVafp^fi* i! yap N« ipi^yux, ^«i|* 
*Exuvog iiy i in^yux* ivifyu» S\ v xa8' auTiJy, Ixcivh 
^m i^ifvi y^ ilShoq. ^afxh il top Oiou iTpai ^uo¥ 
a^0ioVy a^ifou core ^coi) xj »iuv (rvpi)(f\g x^ awQ^ 
VTrd^X^t Tw 0fw TOTTO yap O 0EO2:. Tu¥ 
fABToi ra fv(r' A\ ^. It is remarkable in Scripture 
that God is peculiarly chara£lerized as a Living 
God, in oppofition to all falfe and imaginary Deities, 
of whom fome had no pretenfions to Life at all ; others 
to none higher than that of Vegetables or Brutes j and 
the beft were nothing better than illuftrious Men, whole 
exiftence was circumfcribed by the (bort period of Hu- 
manity, 
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Ch. V. It was Speculation of this kind con- 
cerning ^UE Divine Nature, which 
induced one of the wifeft among the 
Antients to believe—** That the Man, 
** who could live in the pure enjoyment 
** of his ilf/W, and who properly culti- 
** vated that divine Principle, was bappieft 
** in him/elf, and moji beloved by the Gods. 
** For if the Gods had any regard to 
** what paft among Men^(as it appeared 
they had) it was probable they fliould 
rejoice in that which was moJi excellent^ 
and by nature the moft nearly allied to 
tbemfelvesy and, as this was Mind, 
** that they fhould requite the Man, who 
** moft loved and honoured T/J/V, both 
^* from his regard to that which was 

** dear 



To the paflage above quoted, may be added another, 
ivhich immediately precedes it. 'Aur&k S\ voir o viz 

»wv 7c^ yoZu* Sn TATTON NOT2 KAI NOHTON. 

12 



€€ 
€€ 
€€ 
€€ 
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*' dear to themfelves, and from his aft- Ch. V. 
** ing a Parr, which was laudable and 

- right (f)r 

And thus in all Science there is 
fomething valuable for itfelfj becaufe it 
contains within it fomething which is 
divine. 



(f) *H9ix* IfixofAocx; ro K.\ xtf. ^. 

\ 

End of the Second Book. 
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HERMES 

OR A PHILOSOPHICAL INQUIRY 

CONCERNING UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR. 

BOOK HL 

CHAP. I. 

IntroduSHon^^Divifion gf the SubjeSi into 
ite principal Parts. 

SOME things; the Mind performs Ch.I. 
thro' the Body ; as for example, 
the various Works and Energies of 
Art. Others it performs without fucb 
Medium-, as for example, when it thinks, 
and reafons, and concludes. Now tho' 
the Mind, in either cafe, may be called 
the Principle or Source, yet are thefe laft 
X more 



0' '' ' ' 
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Ch.I. more properly ifs own peculiar A6ls, as 

^**'^^'*^ being immediately referable to its own 

innate Powers. And thus is Mind «/- 

timately the Caufe of alh, of every thing 

at leaft that is Fair and Good. 

Among thofe Afts of Mind more im» 
mediately its own^ that of mental Sepapo^ 
tion may be well reckoned one. Corporeal 
Separations, however accurate otherwife, 
are in one refped: incomplete, as they may 
be repeated without end. The fmalleft 
Limb, fevered from the fmalleft Animal- 
. cule (if we could fuppofe any inftrument 
equal to fuch difTcdion) has ftill a triple 
Extenfion of length, breadth, and thick- 
nefs ; has a figure, a colour, with perhaps 
many other qualities; and fo will continue 
to have, tho' thus divided to infinity. But 
{a) the iVf/W furmounts all power of Con^ 

cretion. 



[a) Itaque Natura factenda eft prorfus Solutio l^ Sepa^ 
ratio J non per Ignem certe^ fed per Mentem^ tanquam ig^ 
mm dlvimm. Bacon. Organ, Lib. U. i6. 
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€retton^ and can place in the fimpleft Ch,I, 
manner every Attribute by itfelf ; convex '^"^^^ 
without concave -, colour without fuper- 
ficies ; fuperficies without Body ; and Body 
without its Accidents; as diftindlly each • 
one, as tho* they had never been united. 

And thus it is that it penetrates Into the 
recefles of all things, not only dividing 
them, as Wholes j into their more confptcuous 
Tarts J but perfifting, till it even feparate 
thofe Elementary Principles, which, being 
blended together after a more myfterious 
manner, are united in the minuteji Party 
as much as in the migbtieji Whole (^). 

Now if Matter andFoRM are among 
thefe Elements, and deferve perhaps to be 
cfteemed as the principal among them, it 
may not be foreign to the Defign of this 
Treatife, to feek whether thefe , or any 
things analogous to them, may be found in 
X 2 Speech 

[h) See below, p. 312, 
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Ch. I. Speech or Language {c). This thfere- 

**"^'**^ fore we fhall attempt after the following 

method. 

Every 



{c) See before, p. 2. 7. Matter and Form (in 
GrefJ^ r AH and EI A O 2) were Terms of great im- 
port in the days of antient PhilofojAy, when things 
were fcrutinized rather at their beginning than at their 
End. They have been but little regarded by moderri 
Philofophy, which almoft wholly employs itfelf ^bout 
the laft ordef of Subftance, that is to fay, the ikngibUy 
' corporeal or concrete^ and which acknowledges no fepara- 
tions even in this, Jbut thofe made by mathemadcal In- 
ftruaients or Chemical Procefs. 

The original meaning of the Word TAH, was 
Sylva, a Wood. Thus Horner^ 

— ' — Tfa/A£ J' asffa i^xx^oi ^ TAH, 

As Neptune paj}^ the Mount aim and the Wood 
TrejnbUd betteath the God's immortal Feet. 

Hence as Wood was perhaps die firft and moflr 
ufeful kind of Materials, the Word ''TXij, which de- 
noted it, came to be by degrees extended, and at length 
to denote MATTERor Materials in general. In 
this fenfe Brafs was called the^'TAn or Matter of a Sta- 
tue ; Stone, the ''TXn or Adatter of a Pillar j and fo in 
ether inftances. The Platonic ChakidiuSj and other 

Authors 
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Every thing in a manner, whether Ch.L 

natural or artificial, is in its conftitution ^^'^^^'-^ 

corn- 



Authors of the latter Latinity ufe Sylva under the 
fame extended and comprehenfive Signification. 

Now as the Species of Matter here mentioned, 
(Stone, Metal, Wood, ^c) occur moft frequently in 
common life, and are all nothing gnore than natural 
Subftances or Bodies, hence by the Vulgar, Matter 
and Body have been taken to denote the fame thing ; 
Material to mean Corporeal -^ Immaterial^ Incorporeal^ 
&c.^ But this was not the Sentiment of Philofophers 
of old, by whom the Term ^Matter was feldom ufed 
under fo narrow an acceptation. By thefe, every 
thing was called TAH, or Matter, whether cor- 
poreal or incorporeal, which was eapable of becoming 
fomething elfcy or of being^moulded into foniething eifey 
" whether from the. operation of Art, of Nature, or a 
higher Cayfe. 

In this fenfe diey not only csdled Brafs thc^TXn of 
a Statue, and Timber of a Boat, but fetters and 
- Syllables they called the "XAai 6f Words j Words or 
fimple Terms, the*'TAa» of Propofitions ; and Propo- 
(itions diemfelves the*'TA«» of Syllogifms. The Stoics 
held all things out of our own power (ra a?x i^' »?/**V) 
(iicb as We^dth and Poverty, Honour and Difbonour, 
X3 ' Health 
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Ch. I. compounded of fomething Common, and 
^•'■"'^^'*^ fomething Pecul I Ai^ 3 of fomething C^/w- 



Hchlth and Sicknefs, Life and Death, to be die "TXai^ 
or Materiah ofVirlue or Moral Goodnefs^ which had its 
cflence in a proper conduft with refpcft to all diefe, 
(Vid. ^r.Epift. L. I. c. 29. AUp Vol. the firft of 
thefe mifcellaneous Treatifes, p. 187, 309. M. Ant. 
XII. 29. Vn. 29. X. 18, 19. where the *TAkxov and 
Air iZSi^ are oppofed to each other). The Peripatetics^ 
tho' they exprefsly held the Soul to be dtrdfjiuTO^, of 
Incorporeal^ yet ft ill talked of a NS? *TAixo?, a jnate" 
rial Afind or Intelle^. This to modern Ears may pof- 
fibly found fomewhat harftily. Yet if we tranflate the 
Words, Natural Capacity^ and confider them as only 
denoting that original and native Power of IntelleAion, 
which being previous to all human Knowledge, is yet 
jieceflary to its reception ; there feems nothing then to 
remain, that can give us offence. And fo much for 
the Idea of TAH, or Matter. See Alex. Aphrod, 
de Anim. p. 144, b. 145. Arijl. Metaph. p. I2I, 122, 
141. Edit. Sylb. ProcL in Euclid, p. 22, 23. 

As to EIAOr, its original meaning was that of 
Form or Figure, confidercd as denoting vifthle Sym- 
metry, and Proportion ; and hence it had its name from 
E7(fw to Jee^ Beauty of perfon being one of the nobleft, 
and mbft excellent Objefb of Sight. Thus Euripicks^ 

Fmr Form to Empire gave thefirjl pretence. 
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0fon, and belonging to many other things ; Ch. L 
and of fomething Peculiar, by which it 



IS 



Now as the Form or Figure of vifible Beings tended 
principally to dtftinguijh them, and to give to each its 
Name and Efience; hence in a more general fenfe, 
whatever of any kind (whether corporeal or incorporeal) 
was peculiar, eflential, and diftinftive, fo as by its 
acceffion to any Beings, as to its *'TAu or Matter^ to 
mark diem with a Character, \«^ich they had not be- 
fore, was called by the Antients EIA02 or Form. 
Thus not only the Shape given to the Brafs was called 
the ElJof or Form of the Statue ; but the Proportion af* 
figned to the Dhigs was the E??of or Form of the Me- 
dicine ; the orderly Motion of the^ human Body was thp 
EWo? or Form of the Dance ; the juft Arrangement of 
the Propofitions, the ETJoj or Form of the Syllogifm. 
In like manner the rational and accurate ConduSi of a 
wife and good many In all the various Relations and Oc^ 
currences' of life, niade that ETiJp? or Form^ defcribed 
by Gcero to his Son,— Formam quidam ipfam^ Marce 
filiy et tanquam faciem Hon est i vides : qmcy ft oculis 
cemeretury mirabiles amores (ut ait Plato) excitaret fa» 
pientioy &c. De Offic. I. 

We may ^o farther ftill — the supreme Intel- 

tiGENCE, which paffes diro* all things, and which is 

the fame to our Capacities, as Light is to our Eyes, 

X4 thig 
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Cb. I. is diftinguiflicd, and made to be its true 
and proper felf. * 

Hence 



^is fupremc Intelligence has been called EIAOS 
EIAXIN^ THE Form of Forms, as being the 
Fount^n of all Sjrmmetry, of all Good, and of all 
Truth ; and as imparting to every Being thofe ejfinlial 
and £flinSiive Attributes, which make it to be itfe^^ and 
net any thtnig eUe. 

And fo much concerning Form, as before concern-* 
jng Matter. We (hall only add, that it is in 
the uniting of thefe, that every thing generable be- 
gi|is to exift ; in dieir feparatingy to perijb^ and be at 
att ^»rf— that while the two co-exift, they co-exift 
not by juxta-pofitiotty like the ftones in a wal], but 
by a more intimate ^Co-incidencey complete in the mi- 
nuteft part— that h^ce, if we were to perfitt in di- 
viding any fubftance (for example Marble) to infinity, 
there would ftill remain after every fedtion both Matter 
and Form^ and thefe as perfe6Hy imited, as before the 
Divifion began — laftly, that they are both pre-exifient 
to die Beings, which they conftitute ; the Matter being 
to be found in the world at large; the Form^ if artifi- 
cial, pre-exifting widiin the Artificer^ or if natural, 
within the fuprenu Caufe^ the Sovereign Artift of the 
Univerfe, 

^^Pulcbrumpulcberrimus spfe 
AJundum nunte gerenSjfimiUque. in imagine formans. . 

Even 
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Ch.L 

Hence Language, if compared ac- 
cording to this notion to the murmurs of 

a Foun-p 



Even without fpeculating fo high as this, we may Ice 
among all animal and vegetable Subftances, the Fonn 
pre-Cxiftjng in their immediate generating Caufe ; Oak 
|>eing the parent of Oak, Lion of Lion, Man of Ml% 

(jcero^s account of thefe Principles is asfolIows« 

Matter. 
Sed fuhjeSiam put ant omnibus fine ulla fpecie^ atque ca^ 
rentem omni ilia qualit^te (faciamus enim tra^ando ufita-* 
iius hoc verbum ei tritius) materiam quondam^ ex qui 
pmnia exprejfa atque effiSta fint : (qua tota omma accipen 
pojjit^ omnibufque modis mutari atque ex omni parte) eoque 
etiam interirey non in nihilum^ &c. Acad. L 8, 

Form. 

Sed egoficjiatuoy nihil ejfe in uUo genere-tam puJchrumj 

quo non pukhrius idfity unde illudj ut ex ore aliquOj quafi 

imagOy exprimatur^ quod neque oculis^ neque auribuSy neque 

idlofcnfu percipi poteft : cogitatione tantitm et mente complec^ 

iimur. Has rerum formas appeUat Ideas ilk non 

intelligendi foluniy fed etiam dicendi gravijjimus auHor et 
fn^ilft^t Pktto : eafque gigni negaty et aitfemper ejfe^ ac 
ratione et intelligent id contineri : aetera nafciy occidere^ 
Jtu^riy labii nee diutiOs effiuno et eodemjiatu, ^ddquid 




HER ME S. 

a>Fountain, or the daihings of a Catarad:, 
has in common this, that like them, it is 
a Sound. £ut then on the contrary it ha^ 
in peculiar this, that whereas thofe Sounds 
have no Meaning or Signification, to Lan- 
guage a Meaning or Signification is 
effential. Again, Language, if compared 
to the Voice of irrational Animials, has in 
common this, that like them, // has a 
Meanifig. But then it has this in peculiar 
to diftinguiih it from them, that whereas 
the Meaning of thofe Animal Sounds is 
derived yr^w Nature, that of Language 
is derived, not from Nature, hyit from 
Compact {d). 

From 



e/i igitury di quo ratlone et via difputetur^ id eji ad idummn 
fui generis Formamfpccic??ique redigendum, Cic. ad M. 
Brut. Orat. 

[d) The Peripatetics (and with juft reafon) in all 
their definitions as well of Words as of Sentences, 
inade it a part of their charaftcr to be fignificant xxta 
ruyfln'xTii', hy Compaq. See Arijht, de Interp. c. 2. 4. 
Botthius tranflates the Words Kxnx, flpykOr'xuj^, ad placid 

turn^ 
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From hence it becomes evictent, that Ch.I. 
Language, taken in the moft compre- 
henfive view, implies certain Sounds^ bav^ 
ing certain Meanings ; and that of thefe 
two Principles, the Sound is as the 
Matter, common (like other Matter) 
to many different things ; the Meaning 
as that peculiar and charadteriftic Form^ 
by which the Nature or Eflence of Lan^ 
guage becomes complete. 



twrij oxfecundum placitum^ and thus explains them in his 
comment — Secundum placitum vtro fft^ quodfe^ 
funJum fuandam po/hionem, placitumque ponentis aptatur ; 
nullum enlm nomen naturaliter conjiiiutum $/?, neque un- 
quam^ Jicut fulje^a res a naturd eft-, ita quoque a naturd 
veniente vocabuh nuncupatur. Sed homnum genus^ quod 
et ratione^ et cratione vigeret^ nomina pofuitj toque quibus 
libuit. Uteris fiUabifque conjungenSy JinguHs fuhje^arum 
rerum fubftmtiis dcfii^ BQctb. in Lib. de Interpret 
p. 308. 



CHAP. 



J 
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CHAP. IL 

Upon the Mdfier^ or common SubjeSt of 
Language. 

Ch.II. npiHE TAH or Matter of Lan- 
X.' GUAGE comes firft to be confider- 
cd, a Subjci^:, which Order will not fuf- 
fcr us to omit, but in which we fliall en- 
deavour to be as concife as we can^ Now 
.this TAH or Matter is Sound, and Sound 
is that Senjation peculiar to the Senfe of 
Jffearmgy when the. Air hath felt a Per-- 
cujjion, adequate to the producing fucb JE/J- 
feSl{aY 

As 



{a) This appears to be Prifciqn's Meaning when te 
laysof a Voice, what is more properly true of Sound 
in general, that it is—fuumfenftbile aurium^ id ejl^ qu«d 
proprii auribus accidit. Lib. I. p. 537. 

TTic following account of the Stoics^ which refers 
ihe caufe of Sound to an Undulation in the Air propC'^ 
gated circularly^ as when we drop a ftone into a Ciftern 
of watery feems to accord with the modem Hypothefis, 
* ' and 
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As the Caufes of this PctcufSon arc Ch. IL 
various, fo from hence Sound derives the 
Variety of its Species. 

Farxher, as all thefe Caufes are either 
Animalfcor Inanimate, fo the two grand 
Species of Sounds are likewife Animdk or 
Inanimate. 

There is no peculiar Name for Sound 
Inanimate ; nor even for that of Animals, 
when made by the trampling of their Feet, 
the fluttering of their Wings, or any other 
Caufe, which is merely accidental. But 

that. 



and to be as plaufible as aiiy<^^'Axou£iv i\^ ji fAtrot^i 
T« Tf fmovifTo^ 7^ T« oiy.iovToq di^og isrX9|T7o/*£»ir 
wpxi^ouSu^y Xirot, xvfAarovfAiyHj 7^ rotTg elxoxi^ ir^oo-' 

xuxAouf viro rk fjtxgAuScvTo? a/6k — Porro awUriy cum 
isy qui medius inter loquentem^ et audientem eft^ aer verbe^ 
ratur orbicularitcTy deinde agitatus auribus influity quemad'- 
modwn et eifterna aqua per orbfs injeclo agitatur hpidc. 
Diog, Lacrt. VH. 
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Ch.II. that, which they make by proper Organs^ 
in confequence offome Senfation or inward 
Impulfe^ fucb Animal Sound is called a 

Voice, * 

As Language therefore implies that 
Sound called Human Voice ; we majr 
perceive that to know the Nature and 
Powers of the Human Voice^ is in fad: to 
know THE Matter or common SubjeSl of 
Language. 

Now the Voice of Man, and it (hould 
feem of all other Animals, is formed by 
certain Organs between the Mouth and 
the Lungs, and which Organs maintain 
the intercourfe between thefe two. The 
Lungs furnifh Air, out of which the 
Voice is formed 5 and the Mouth, when 
the Voice is formed, ferves to publifh it 
abroad. 

What thefe Vocal Organs precifely 

are, is not in all refpeds agreed by Philo- 

3 " fophcrs 
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(bphers and AnatomiAs« Be this as it 
will, it is certain that the mere primary and 
Jimple Voice is completely formed^ before ever 
it reach the Mouth, and can therefore (as 
well as Breathing) find a Paflage thro' the 
Nofe, when the Mouth is fo far ftopt, as 
to prevent the leaft utterance. 

^ow pure 2indjimple Voice, being thus 
produced, is (as before was obferved) 
tranfmitted to the Mouth. He r e then, by 
means of certain different Organs, which 
do not change its primary Qualities, but 
only fuperadd others, it receives the Form 
er CharaSier ^^ Articulation. For 
Articulation is in fadt nothing elfe, 
than that Form or CharaSler, acquired to 
Jimple Voice J by means of the Mouth and 
its fever al Organs , the Teeth, the Tongue, 
the Lips, &c. The Voice is not by Ar- 
ticulation made more grave or acute, more 
loud or foft (which are its primary Qua- 
lities) but it acquires to thefe Charaflers 

certain 
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Ch. II. certain others additional^ which are per-* 
feftly adapted to exifi along with them (^) .• 

The 



(^) The feveral Organs above meationed not only 
ferve die purpofes of Speech^ but diofe very diflferent 
Cnes likewi& of Majiication and Refpiration ; fo frugal 
is Nature in thus affigning them double duty, and fo 
caitfiil to maintain her character of doing nothing in 
vain. 

He, that would be infoi-med, how much better the 
Parts here mentioned are framed for Difcourfe m Aian^ 
who is a Difcurfiue Anifndl^ than they are in other Ani-- 
mals, who are not (b, may confult ArifiotU in his Trea- 
tife de Animal. Part. Lib. 11. c. 17. Lib* III,- c. i. 3. 
De Anima. L. II. c. 8. § 23, &c. 

And here by the way, if fuch Inquirer be of a Genius 
truly modern, )x€ may poffibly wonder how the Philo* 
fopher, confidering (as it is modeftly phrafed) die Age 
in which he lived, fhould know fo much, and reafon 
fo well. But if he have any tafte or -value for antient 
literature, he may with much jufter caufe wonder at the 
Vanity of his Contemporaries, who dream all Philofo- 
phy to be the Invention of their own Age, knowing no- 
thing of thofe Antients ftill remaining for their perulal, 
tho' they are fo ready on every occafion to give the pre* 
ference to themfehes. 

The following account from Ammonius will Ihew 
whence the Notions in this chapter are taken, and 

what 
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TvuLjimpleJi of thefe new Charafters Ch. II. 
are thofe acquircii thro' the mere Openings 

2^ 

what ^diority-ive have to diftinguifh Voice ^om 
mere Sound \ and articulate Voics from sim- 
ple Vqicb. 

^uroXlff T8 S'w^axoc ix9AftCo/*cyof airo r! qyiu/eaoVo; e 
fftO'iryAOfic ai9p Wfoa^iirlij d9gotog r? xaXtfAipni rpa-- 
jjtifi dfrfifle^, ^ ri Jirif wf , ^to» tw yaepyapiSyi^ n^ 
*W6 tJc vXnyinf aworiAy riva ?[;^oi» aiVOnToy^ x«t« 

TOK jMi0*ix«K xoXiTjxcvtfv ifydvuv a*ujbbSai»M, oiov aJXaur 

Aitfy fir^oc /(Ab THN AIAAEKTON dvayxaica^ Utup, 
vfog A THN 'AliAnS *X2NHN « 7ir«kT«c <rujx- 
C»AAopiM0ir.^-^^ Sonus, i;?Kj ^z/m ^w auditufen^ 
titur : Vox £7^M;n g/? yi»itf, j «^;w animans edit^ cum per 
thn-acis cffmprejjmim aer attraifus a pubnofUy elifus fimid 
Mm in arteriam^ quam afperam vocanty etpahitum^ aut 
gwrgulionem impingity it ex tSfufonum quendam fenJibiUm 
fro fmimi qmdam in^etu perficit. Id qusd in in/humentis 
qua quia inflant^ id^ ifXTrviVfd a mujicis dicuntur^ ufu 
venity ut in tiiiisy ac fifttdis contingit^ cum lingua^ denies^ 
hhiaquc ad bquelam neceffaria Jint^ ad vocem vero Jimpli^ 
tim non omnine conferant. Ammon. in Lib. de Intepr, 
p. 25. b. Vid. ctiam BotrhaoMc Inftitut. Medic. Scft. 
626.630. 

^ . Y It 
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Ch.IIi of the Mouthy as thefe Openings differ in 
giving the Voice a Paffagc. It is the Va- 
riety of Configurations in thefe Openings - 
only, which gives birth and origin to the 
feveral Vowe l s ; and hence it is t^cy "dc- ^ 
rive t^eir Name, by being thus eminently 
Vocal (r), and eafy to be founded of tbem^ 
fehes alone. 

Th E R E are other articulate Fofyns,y^hlck 
the Mouth nlafces not by mere Qpenings, 
but by different Conta&s ef its different 
parts I fuch for inftance, as it makes "by 
the Jundlion of the twx) Lips, of theTonguc 

with 



It appears that the Stoics (contrary to the noti6n of 
the Peripatetics) ufed the word ^IINH to denote Sound 
in general. They defined it therefore to be — To Uiov 
«4<rB^Tov axo?^, which juftifies the definition given by 
Prifciarij in the Note preceding. Animajl Sound 
they defined to be— Arjp, utto op/ai]; TsrivXriyiMivoi^ Air 
flruck (and fo made audible) byfonu animalintpulfe ; and 
Human or Rational Sound they defined— "Evap- 
6^of 7^ dwi ii»yih»i UTrsixTrofAivfi^ Sound articulate an4 
derived from the difcurftve faculty. Diog. Laert. YU.^ ^f^ 

fc^ *nNHENTA. 
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with the Teeth, of the Tongue with Ae Ch.Il: 
Palate, and the like. 

Now as all thefe feveral Contadls, un- 
lefs fome Opening of the Mouth either 
immediately precede, or immediately fol- 
low, would rather occafion Silence, than 
to produce a Voice ; hence it is, that ^ith 
fome fuch Openings either previous of 
fubfequent, they are always conne£ted« 
Hence alfo it is, that the Articulations fi 
produced are called Consonant, becaufe 
they found not of themfelves, and from 
their own powers, but at aU times in com^ 
pany with fome auxiliary Vowel (^) . 

There are other fubordinate Diftinc-- 
tions of thefe primary Articulations, 
which to enumerate would be foreign to 
the defign of this Treatifc. 

It is enough to obferve, that they arc 
all denoted by the common Name of Ele-^ 

Y 2 MENT 

n\ I ■— HIBP— H ill I I I II MH I 

(i) STM^QKA. 
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Ch.II. MENt {c)f in as much as every Articu- 
lation of every other kind is from them dc- 
rived, and into them refolved. Under their 
fthallejl Combination they produce a Sylla^ 
ble\ Syllables properly combined produce 
zWord'y Words properly combined pro- 
duces a Sentence I and Sentences properly 
combined produce an Oration or Difcourje^ 

And thus it is that to Principles appa^ 
rently fo trivial (fjy as about tvirenty plain 

ele- 

[e) The Stoic Definition of fui Element is as fel- 
lows— Er» ^ rojj^irov, i^ ou u-^WTtf ylyiTOLi ra yi^©- 
fAti^Xy >^ iU S ifryoLTov iyxXy^iToti. An Element is 
that^ out of ivhichj as their firji PrincipU^ things gem^ 
rated are tnade^ and into whichj as their lajl remains^ they 
are refohed. Diog. Laert. VII. 176. What Ari/iotle 
iays upon Elements with refpeft to the Subjcd hcr« 
treated, is worth attending to— $«v5iff ro»X"'*> *S «*^ 
cuyxcjTai i ^«i/i}, x^ lU i SienptTroci itrp^ara* ixiTyx 
ii jw?jx£t' sU otwocg ^uvi^ Irff a? tw uiti ivrm. Thi 
Elements of articulate Voice are thofe things^ 
mtt ef winch the Voice is compounded^ and into whichj as 
its lajl remains J it is divided : the Elements the;nfehes hew- 
ing no farther divijible into other articulate Voices^ differ^ 
ing in Species Jhm them, Metaph. V, c. 3- 

(f) The Egyptians paid divine Honours .to the In^ 
vcfJior of Letters^ and Rcgulat$r of Language^ whom 

they 
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elementary Sounds, we owe that variety Ch.II. 
of articulate Voices, which have been fuf- 
iicient to explain the Sentiments of fo ia- 
numerable a Multitude, as all the prefent 
and paft Generations of Men. 

It 

Acy called Theuth. By the Greeks he wafi wor* 
{hipped under the Name of Hermes, and reprelented 
commonly by a Head alone without other Umbs^ Handing 
upon a quadrilateral Bafu. The Head itfelf was thalt 
of a beautifid Touthy having on it a Petafus^ or Bonmfy 
adorned with two Wings. 

There was a peculiar reference in this Figures to Ac 
EPMH2 AOnoS, the Hermes of Law* 
GUAGE OR Discourse. He poflefled no other part 
«f die human figure but the Head, becaule no other 
W2S deemed requifite to rational Communication* fFor(b 
at the fame time, die medium of diis Communication, 
being (as Hotlkr well defcribes them) Evia -olff ofvra. 
Winged Words^ were reprcfented in their Velocity by die 
Wings of his Bpnnet. 

Let us fuppoie fuch a Hermes, having the Front of 
his Bajis (the%Aial |place for Infcriptions) adorwd wiih 
fonu old J^habety and haying a Veil flung acrofsy by which 
dut Alphabet is forth/ covered. Let a You th be feen 
drawing off this Veil\ and a Nymph, near die Youth, 
iranfcribing what She there Mfcovers. 

Such a Defign would eafily indicate its Meaning. 
7h£ Youth we might imagine to be the Genius 

Y 3 09 
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Ch.II. It appears from what has been faid|^ 
that THE Matter or common Sub- 
ject OF Language is that Species of 
Sounds called Voices articulate. 

What 



OF Man (Nature Deus bumana^ as Horace ftileshiin i) 
THE Nymph to be MNHMOSTNH, or Memo- 
ry ; as much as to infinuate th^t ^^ Man, for die 
** Prcfervation of his Deeds and Inventions^ was necef- 
^farify obliged to have recourfe to Letters j and that 
^ Memory, being confcious of her own Insufficiency^ 
^ was glad to ^vail hcrfclf of ib valuable an Acquifn 
«* tion." 

Mr. Stuart, well known for his accurate and ele- 
gant Edition of the jhtiquities of Athens^ has adorned diis 
Work with a Frontifpiece agreeable to the above Ideas, 
and that in a tafte truly jhtic.znA Simplcy which no on« 
poflefles more eminently than himfelf. 

As to Hermes, his Hiftory, Genealogy, Mytholo- 
gy, Figure, isfc. Vid, Platon. Phileb.T. II. p. i8. 
Mt. Serran, Diod. Sic. L, I. Horat. Od, X. L. i, 
Jlefod. Theog. V. 937. cum Comment. Joan. Diaconi^ 
T^cid. VI, zy. et Scholiqft. in loc^ Pigbium apud Gro* 
nov. Thefaur. T. IX. p. 1164. 

For die value and importance of Prindpksy and the 
difficulty in attaining thcm| iee Arijlot. d$ Sofhift. EJencb. 
« 34- 

la Th« 
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What remains to be examined in the Ch.II. 
following Chapter, is Language under its 
•^aradteriilic and peculiar Form, that is 
to Cay, Language confidered, not with 
refpedt to Sound, but to Meaning. 

■ ' ■ ■ ■ I ' l !■ I 1 I ■ I. Ifc I ■ 

The follovnng Pai&ge> taken from diat able Ma- 
thanatidan Tacquety will be found peculiarly pertinent 
to iitiiatiias been faid in this chapter concerning £Zr«- 
mentary Sounds^ p. 324, 325. 

A£Ue miUiones fcriptorum mile armor urn miUionibus non 
fcrihint omnes 24. litterarum alphabeti pirmutationei^ Ucet 
finguli quotiSi aifolverent 40 pagmasy quorum wuiquaque 
fontineret diverfos ordines litterarum 24. Tacqtai Arith-* 
f^etif^Theor. p. 381. Edit. Antvcrp. 1663. 
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CHAP HI- 

Upon the Form, or peculiar CbaraSier €f 
Language. 

Ch.in. TTTHEN to any articulate Voice 
^ V V there accedes by compaSl a Mean- 
ing or Signification, fuch Voice by fuch 
acceflion is then called a Word ; /and 
many Words, poflefling their Significa- 
tions (as it were) under the fame CompaSt 
[a), unite in conftituting A^ particu^ 
LAR Language* 

It 



[a) Sec before Note (r) p. 314. Sec alfo Vd. L 
Treatife II. c. i. Notes {a) and {c). 

The following Quotation from Ammmius is remark- 
able — KftSft^cp 2y TO f4b TKMToL riirw xiy<r<r0au, f v<rf 1^ 
T# ^f Of X'^^^^*> ^ivt% 7^ x«r» wvpH^nt, ^ ro /xb ^u- 

f u(r«4^ TO ^f it oyojuarMySpi^aTiay cvifACtivHPy ^((rii«— » 
9^ {otxc niy jtAty ^witiitix j» juya/xtV) Sjyayay vcay rc^ir 

f uo-if ?;i^i»v 6 od'tf ((^^ i7ff(«TAi}0'ilu( rori^ «AJyot( 
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It appears from hence^ that a Word Ch.IIL 
may be defined a Voice articulate^ and^ 
fignijicant by CompaSi — and that Lan- 
guage may be defined a &yfim ofjucb 
Voices, fojignificant. 

It is from notions like thefe concern- 
ing Language and Words^ that one may 

b» 



xufAtvoii XoyoK ;^f)o4ai v(oq rtiv ^TUfAouriay (yxm 
f u<rf* BiTiv, »AAa d'fO'fi) f^aij^fTOv i;^i»» vgof ri i\o^ 
y» Cji»y ^ftori X; fAoyQ* rmy ^ytruy auroxiinfTiK fAiri'- 
X'f ^WX*'^> ^ Tixi'ixwf fvi^yinr Jvvaj(AH^iif , i^a 9^ ip 
«WT« T« ^wwrv u' T«j^vi)ci auw A«xf *W«» ivpa/Att* 
^nAvcf ^i TAura oi ik xoAXQp curritf/xiyof A^i jxf- 
fft lAirgw, H iviv fAtrguv* 'In thefmu mamur theri'- 
fore^ as heal Atotion is from Nature^ but Dancing isform^ 
thing ffffitive-y and as Timber exi/ls in Nature^ but a 
Door isfomething pojitive ; fo is the power of producing a 
vocal Sound founded in Nature^ but that of explaining our-' 
fehes by JfounSy or Ferbs^fonuthing pofitive. And hence it 
isj that as to the Jimple power of producing vocal Sound 
(which is as it were the Organ or Infirument to the Soufs 
faculties of Knowledge or Volition) as to this vocal p&iver I 
Jaj^ Manfeems to pojfejs it from Nature^ in like n^anner as 

irra^ 
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Ch.III. be tempted to cajl Language a kind of 

PjCTORE OF THB UNIVERSE, whcrc thc 

Words arc as the Figures or Images of all 
particulars. 

And yet it may be doubted, how ftr 
this is true. For if Figures and Images 
arc all of them Imitations^ it will follow, 
that whoever has natural faculties to know 

thc 



irrational animals : btd as to the employing of Nounsj or 
Ferbsj or Sentences compofed out ofthem^ in the explanation 
efour Sentimems (the thing thus employed being fomded not 
in Nature^ but in Pojition) this hefeems to pojfefs by way of 
peculiar eminence^ becatife he alone ofaU mortal Beings par ^ 
takes of a Soul^ which can move itfe^^ and operate arti^ 
fcialfy J fo that even in the SubjeS of Sound his artificial 
Power Jhews itfelfy as the various elegant Compofitions both 
in Metre^ and without Metre^ abundantly prove • Ammon^ 
delnterpr. p. 51. a. 

It muft be obferved, that the operating artificially^ 
(ikff yirif Tf;^vrxw?) of which Ammonius here fpeaks, and 
which he confiders as a diftinftiye Mark peculiar to the 
Human Soul, means fomething very different from die 
mere producing works of elegance and defign ; elfe it could 
never be a mark of Diftinftion between Man, and many 
other Species of Animals, fuch as the Bee, the Beaver, 
die Swallow, &c. See Vol. I. p. 8, 9, zo. ^158, 159, 
Wit. 
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the Original, Avill by help of the fame Ch.IIL 
faculties know alfo its Imitations. But it 
by no means follows, that he who knows 
^ny Being, fhould know for that reafon 
its Greek or Latin Name. 

The Truth is, that every Medium 
through which we .«xhibit any thing to 
another's Contemplation, is either derived 
from Natural Attributes^ and then it is 
an Imitation i or elfe from Accidents 
quite arbitrary 9 and then it is a Sym- 
bol {b). 

Now, 



{b) Aidfifii il TO OMOIAMA T» STMBO- 
AOT) xxiicov TO fjkiv iiAOiU[ji,» tv fvvi¥ Jhnfi¥ rm 
'^^oiy[Mxrog xaroi ro ivyaro^ civtiK9ifl^iff^on jSsAitom, 
9^ SK ifiy if* ifMv »VTo lAtrawXacai* to yip iy rj 
$lxivi ytyfaiAfJLivH ta Haxfoirsg ifAoiufAa, u l^i'^ to 
faXocKfov, X| to a-ifAoy, x^ ro l^dfiaXfAOp tj(ii ry 
^(toxguTHij ixir* au olvTit Xiyoiro fivai oiAolaofAa' to 
ii yi a-MiJt.So\oyf y}to» cnfJi'iToyj (^dfAfin^ot yap o ^iXo- 
<rop©* auro oi/o/xa^^i) to oAov if* lif^Ty fp^ii^ «t« 9^ 
Ix fAoyn^ vftfdiAiyey tu? i^iTf^ac tiri^otW' oTov, t» 
igriri iiT cvfiiid?^ny aAXiiAoK t;^; voAf/AilrrAf> ^u- 

yaTAf 
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ft 

Ch.III. Now; if it be allowed that in far the 
greater part of things, not any of their 
n^/i^r^/ Attributes are to be found in arti- 
culate Voices, and that yet through fuch 
Voices things of every kind are exhibit- 
ed, it will follow that Words muji ofne^ 
eejjity be Symbols, becaufe it appears that 
they cannot be Jbnitations^ 

But here occurs a Queftion, which de- 
lervcs attention—** Why, in the common 
•' intercourfe of men with men, have 
<< Imitations been negle£ted, and Symbols 

'* pre- 

'Ewil i* cUfsdn Tirvf cof, wf TUfo-uifixirc 
XoiXviyfo^ nX'^ij CTifxx fomov fJi-i^n^* 
hiyarah 3i tk u7re9fV9«i 9^ H^olt^ dmrAirifp Xf |3f- 
Xsg afttriVj 7^ aXXi juu^/a.— *A REPRESENTATION 
§r Resemblance differs frmi a Symbol, in as much as 
the Refemblance aims as far as poJJiUe to reprefent the 
very nature of the things nor is it in our power tojhifi or 
vary if. Thus a Representation intended for So* 
crates in a Pi^ure^ if i have not thofe circutnftqncnjii'' 

cuSatC 
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*' preferred, although Symbols are only Ch.III. 
** known by Habit or Inftitution, while ^ 
** Imitations are recognized by a kind of 
** natural Intuition?"— To this it may be 
aofwered, that if the Sentiments of the 
Mind, like the Features of the Face, were 
immediately viable to every beholder, the 
Art of Speech or Difcourfe would have 
been perfedtly fuperfluous. But now, 
while our Minds lie inveloped and hid, 
and the Body (like a Veil) conceals every 
thing but itfelf, we are neceflarily compel- 
led, when we communicate oijrThoughts, 

to 

cuUar to Socrates, the baldy the fiat-n^ed^ and the Eyes 
proje^ingj cannot properly be called a Reprefentatim of 
him. But a Symbol or SiCM (fir the Philofopher 
Ariftode ufes both names) is wholly in our own pow^ 
er^ as depending fmgly fit its exi/lence on our imagina-^ 
tion. Thus fir example^ as to the time when two armies 
Jhould engage^ the Symbol or Sign may be the fiunding of^ 
a Trumpetj the throwing of a Torch, (according to what 
iLunpidesfiySy 

But when the /laming Torch was hurPd^ thejign 
Of purple fightj as when the Trun^et founds^ &C.) 

orelfeom mayfuppofe the elevating of a Spear^ the darting 
-of a JVeapon^ and a thoufand ways beftdes. Ammm. ia 
Lib. dc iDterp. p. 17. b. 
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Ch JII. to conrey them to each other through a 
Medium which is corporeal {c). > And heiice 
it is that all Signs^ Marks, Imitations, 
and Symbols muft needs htfenfibte^ and 
addrefled asfuch to the Senfes {d). No^y 
THE Senses, wc know, never exceed 
their natural Limits ; the Eye perceives 
no Sounds ; the Ear perceives no Figures 
nor Colours • If therefore we were to 
converfc, not by Symbols but by Imitations^ 
a« far as things ar^* charaderized by Fi-* 

gure 
-7 — ^^ -^ 

€UfA»rCi)Vj ii^uvavro ^1* dtnZv rZy yor^iAoirm vtifAumiP 
«XXY)AaK r» Ta'^dy[M»ra* 'Erct J^ ^e trdfAoto'i vvwiiitp^ 
ratj iixfip vifHq iffigixctXMii<riy dvrZp to yoipip^ iM* 
in(ra¥ tup ivofAclroiVf ii* Sv (ni\[Jt,ot(p8criv dWifXciii ri 
W(»yfAOLr». Jnim nojlri a corporis compage fecreti res 
vicijjhn animi conceptionibus ftgruficare pojfent : cum au^ 
Um corporihus involuti fmt% perinde ac nebula^ ipforum 
intelligent vis obtegitur : quocirca opus eis Juit nominibuSj 
fuibus res inter fe ftgnificarent. Jmmon. in rnedicam. 
p. 18. a. 

{d) ^icquid fcincE pojftt in differ entias fatis nume-^ 
fojasy ad notionum varietatem explicandam (modo differ* 
paiit ilk fenfui pctcepuhilcsjintjferipoteftvehiculum 
^o^tatiomum di bamim in hominem. Bacm. de Augm. 
Sdent VI, i. 
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gure and Colour,durIinitatioa would be. ChJII» , 
necci&rily ihro* Fignre and Colour alfo, ' 
Again^ ai f^r jas they are chara^eriz^d by 
Sounds, it would for the fame reafon be. 
thro' the Medium of Sounds* The like 
may be faid of all the other Senfes, the 
Imitation ftill fhifting along with the 
Obje^s imitated. We fee then how com^ 
plicated fuch Imitation would prove. 

If we fet Language therefore, as a 
Symbol^ in oppofition to fuch Imitation ; if 
we refled:on the Simplicity of the one, and 
the Multiplicity of the other ; if we con- 
iider the Eafe and Speed, with which 
Words are formed (an Eafe which knows 
no trouble or fatigue; and a* Speed, which 
equals theProgrefs of our very Thoughts) 
if we oppofe to this the difiiculty and 
length of Imitations ^ if we remember 
that fome ObJe£ts are capable of no Imi« 
tations at all, but that all Objeds univer- 
fally may be typified by Symbols ; we may 

plainly 

♦ $rf« irt«f«ikTii— Sec before, p. 325. 
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Ch.in. plainly perceive aA AnIWer to the QuefL 
tioh hare propofcd, ** Why, in the com- 
** mon intcrcourfe of men with men, 
** Imitations have been rejefted, and 
Symbols preferred." 



.€€ 



Hence too we may perceive a Reafbng 
w6y there never nvas a Language^ nor in^ 
deed can pojjibly be framed one, to exprefs 
the Properties and real EJfences of things, 
as a Mirrbur exhibits their Figures and 
their Colours . For if Language of itfelf 
imply nodiing more, than certain Species 
cf Sounds with certain Motions concomitant i 
if to fome Beings Sound and Motion are 
no Attributes at all j if to many others, 
where Attributes, they arc no way effen- 
tial (fuch as the Murmurs and Wavings 
of a Tree during a ftorm) if this be true—* 
it is impoflible the Nature of fuch Beings 
(hould be exprefled, or the Icaft cffential 
Property be any way imitated, while bc-» 
tween the Medium and themfehes th^xp is 
nothing connatural {e). 

It 

(e) Sec Vol. L Trcatifc IL c. 3. p, 70. 



*» 
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It is true indeed, when Primitives were Ch.IIL 
onceeftabliftied, it was cafy to follow the ^ 
Connection and Sabordinttion of Nature, 
in the juft deduction of Derivatives and 
Compounds. Thus the Sounds, Water^ 
and, Fire^ being once annexed to thofe two 
Elements, it was certainly more natural 
to call Beings participating of the firft, 
Watry^ of the laft, Fiery ^ than to com« 
mute the Terms, and call them by the 
reverfe. But why, and from what natu-^ 
ral ConneSiions the Primitives themfelves 
might not be commuted, it will be found, 
I believe, difficult to affign a Reafon, as 
well in the inflances before us, as in moil 
others. We may here alfo fee the Reafon, 
why ALL Language is founded in 
Compact, and not in Nature; for fo are 
all Symbols, of which Words arc a cer- 
tain Species. 

The Queftion remains if Words arc 

Symbols, then Symbols of what ?*— 

Z If 



•* 
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X^h.III. If it beanfwered, of things, the Que-* 
ftion returns, of what Things? — If it 
be anfwered, of the feveral Individuals of 
Senfe^ the various particular Beings ^ n&Jbicb 
exijl around «j— to this, it is replied, may 
be raifed certain Doubts. In the fir ft 
place every Word will be in izSt^ proper 
Name. Now if all Words are proper 
Names, how came Lexicographers> whofe 
exprefs bufinefs is to explain Words, 
either wholly to omit proper Names, or 
at leaft to explain them, not from their 
own Art, but from Hiftory ? 

Again, if all Words ^rt proper Names^ 
then in ftridlnefs no Word can belong to 
more than one Individual. But if fo^ 
then, as Individuals are infinite^ to noakc 
a perfect Language, Words muft be infinite 
alfo. But if infinite, then incomprehen-' 
fibkj and never to be attained by the wifeft 
Men ; whofe labours in . Language upon 
this Hypothefis would be as idle as that 
ftudy of infinite written Symbols,, which 

Miffion- 
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Miflionaries (if they may be credited) at- Ch.III. 
tribute to the Chinefe. ^ '^"^ 

Again, if all Word? are proper Names, 
or (which is the fame) the Symbols of 
Individuals; it will follow, as Individuals 
are not only infinite , but ever pajfing, that ^n 

the Language of thofe, who lived ages ' <i 

ago, will be as unknown now, as the very 
Voices of the Speakers. Nay the Lan- 
guage of every Provmce, of every To\yn, ' 
of every Cottage, muft be every where 
different, and every where changing, fince 
fuch is the Nature of Individualf, which 
it follows. 

Again, if all Words are proper Names, 
the Symbols of Individuals, it will follow 
that in Language there can be no ge?ieral 
Propojition, becaufe upon the Hypothefis 
all Therms are particular ; n or any Affirma- 
tive Propojition, becaufe no one Individual 
in nature is another. It remains, there can 
be no Propofitions, but Particular Ncga- 
Z 2 tives. 
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thes. But if fo, then is Language inca- 
pable of communicating General AJirma^ 
iive I'ruths — If fo, then of communicat- 
ing Demonfiration'^li io^ then of commu- 
nicating Sciences^ which are fo many Syf- 
tems of Demonftrations — If fo, then of 
communicating Arts^ which are the 
Theorems of Science applied pradtically 
—If fo, we fliall be little better for it 
either in Speculation or in Pradtice {e). 
And fo much for this Hypothefis; let 
us now try another. 

If Words are not the Symbols of ex^ 
ternal Particulars^ it follows of courfe, 
they muft be the Symbols of our 
Ideas : For this is evident, if they are not 

Symbols 



(r) The whole of Euclid (whofe Elements may be 
called the bafis of Mathematical Science) is founded 
upon general Termsy and gemral Propcfiiiom^ moft of 
which are afflnnntlve. So true are thofc Verles, how- 
ever barbarous as to their ftile, 

Sylloiizari i:cn cjl ex Particular}^ 
Neve N'^aii'i'is^ retfc conducLre fi lis. 
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Symbols of things without^ they can only Ch.III. 
be Symbols of fomething within. 

Herb then the Queftion recurs, if 
Symbols of Ideas, then of what 
Ideas ? — Of sensible Ideas.— Be it 
fo, and what follows? — Every thing in 
fadt, which has followed already from the 
fuppofition of their being the Symbols of 
external Particulars ; and that from this 
plain and obvious reafon, becaufe the fe« 
veral Ideasy which Particulars imprint^ 
mufl needs be as infinite and mutable^ as 
they are themfelves. 

If then Words arc neither the Symbols 
of external Particulars ^ nor yet of parti^ 
cular Ideas ythty can be Symbols of no- 
thing elfc, except of general Ideas, 
becaufe nothing elfe, except thefc, re- 
mains.— And what do we mean by ge- 
neral Ideas ?— We mean such as 

ARE COMMON TO MANY INDIVIDUALS ; 

not only to Individuals which cxift now. 
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Ch.III. but which exifted in ages pad, and will 
exift in ages future ; fuch for example, as 
the Ideas belonging to the Words, Man^ 
Lion^ Cedar. -^Adinit it, and what fol- 
lows ?— It follows, that if Words are the . 
Symbols of fuch general Ideasy Lexicogra- 
phers may find employ, though they 
meddle not with proper Names. 

It follows that one Word may be, npt 
bomonymcujly, but truly and ejfent tally com-- 
mon to many Particulars^ paft prefent and. 
future ; fo that however thefe Particulars 
may be infinite^ and ever fleeting^ yet Lan- 
guage notwithftanding may ht defnite znd 
jleady. But if fo, then attainable even by 
ordinary Capacities, without danger of 
incurring the Chinefe Ahfurdity *. 

Again, it follows. that the Language 
of thofe, who lived ages ago, as far a& it 

ftapds. 



♦ See p. 3383, 339. 
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Hznds Jhr the fame general Ideas ^ may be as ChJII. 
intelligible now^ as it was then. The like 
may be faid of the fame Language being 
accommodated to diftant Regions^ and 
even to diftant Nations^ amidft all the va- 
riety of ever new and ever changing Ob- 
jedts. 

Ag AIN9 it follows that Language may 
he txpveSiyc of general Truths; and if fo^ 
then of Demonftration^ and Sciences^ and 
Arts ; and if fo, become fubferVient to 
purpofes of every kind fjy. 

Now if it be true. •* that none of thefe 
^* things could be afferted of Language, 
^* were iibt Words thfi Symbols o( general 
** 7Jwj— ^nd it be further true, that thefo 
*' things may be all undeniably afferted 
<^ of LangAiage"-— it will follow (and that 
neccflarilyy that Words are the Sym- 

jiOLS OF GENERAL IdEAS. 

'• ' Z 4 And 

!■■■■ ' ' ■ ■ #* I ■ < III ■ II ■ 

(f) Sec before Note (e). 
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Ch.IIf. And yet perhaps even here may be an 
Objection. It may be urged, if Words arc 
the Symbols of general Ideas^ Language 
may anfwer well eaough the purpofc of 
Philofophcrs, who reafon zhoxLt general, 
and abJlraSl Subjedts— but what becomes 
of the bufincfs of ordinary Life ? Life we 
l^now is njierged in a multitude of Partis 
fuiars^ where an Explanation by Language 
is as requiiite, as in the higheft Theorems, 
The Vulgar indeed want it to no of her End ^ 
H9W then can this End in any tefpcQ: be 
anfwered, if Language be expreffive of 
oojsbirig farther than general, ftiea^ f 

To this, it may be. anfwered, that -4r/jr 
furely refpeft the huiinef&of ordinary Life ; 
yet .fo far are general ^erms from being 
an Obftacle here, that without thc*n no 
Art can be rationafiy explained^ How 
for inftance (hould the meafujing Artift 
afcertain to the Reapers the price of their 
Jabqurs, had not he firft^ through generat 

Termi 
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^erms learnt thofe general theorems ^ that Ch.IIL 
refpedt the dodrine and practice of Men- 
furation ? 

But fuppofe this not to fatisfy a pcrfe- 
vering Objedtor— fuppofe hun to infift, 
that, admitting this to be true, there were 
fiill a multitude of occajions for minute 
particularizing^ of which it was not pojfible 
for mere Generals to be fufceptible-^iM^-^ 
pofe, I fay, fuch an Objection, what fhould 

we anfwer ? T^hat the ObjeBion was 

jujl ; that it was ncceifary to the Perfect 
(ion and Completion of Language, that 
it Jhould be exprejive of Particuxars, 
as well as of GzifERALs. We muft how- 
ever add, that its general Terms are by 
far its moft excellent and ejfential Part, 
iince from thefe it derives ** that com- 
♦* prehenfive Univerfality^ that juft pro- 
^^ portion of Precifon and Permanence^ 
** without which it could not poflibly 
^^ be either learnt, or underftood, or ap-. 
^* plied to the purpofes of Reafoningand 

^ ^^ Science i" 
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Ch.III. ^' Science;"— that /jr//V»/^zrTerm$^ have 
their Utility and End, and that therefore 
care too has been taken for a fupply of 
thefe. 

Qne Method of cxpreffing Particulars, 
is that of Proper Names, This is the 
leaft artificial, heczufc proper Names be- 
ing in every diftrift arbitrarily applied, 
may be unknown to thofe, who know the 
Language perfedtly well, and can hardly^ 
therefore with propriety be confidered as 
parts of it. The other and more artificial 
Method is that of Definitives or Ar- 
ticles (^), whether we aflumc the pro-- 
nominal^ or thofe more JiriSily fo called. 
And here we cannot enpugh admire the 
cxquifite -^r/ of Language,^ which, w/<&- 
wt wandering into infimfude^ contrii)es how 
to denote things infinite ; that is to lay in 
other words, which, by the fmall Tribe 
of Definitives properly applied to general 

. . ^erms^' 

■ ■■ ■ < ■ " ■■■■ i ■■; 't? i '; 

ii) Sec before, p. 72, &c. 233, &c. 
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^ermsy knows how to employ thefe laft, Ch.III. 
tho* in number^«//^, to the accurate ex- 
prcffion oi infinite Particulars. 

To cjfplain what has been faid by a 
ilngle example. Let the general Term be 
Man. I have occafion to apply this Term 
to the denoting of fome Particular. Let 
it be required to exprefs this Particular, 
asunkntmny I fay, a. Man — known i li^y, 
THuAfan-^^inJefinite; any Man — definite; 
A CERTAIN Man—'prefentandneari this 
Man — prefent and difiant i that Man-^^ 
like to fome other i such a Mnn^--''^ inde^ 
finite Multitude I many Men — ^ definite 
Multitude ', A thousand Men — the ones 
of a Multitude y taken throughout i every 
Man-r^the fame ones y taken with difiinBiony 
EACH Man — taken in order i first Man^ 
SECOND Many &c. — the whd^ Multitude 
of Particulars taken coUeSlively ; all Men 
•T-the Negation of this Multitude ; N o Man. 
But of this we have fpoken already^ when 
we inquired concerning Definitives. 
7 The 
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Ch.III. T»B Sum of all is, that Words are 
^^-^-^ THE Symbols op Ideas BOTiH gene- 
ral AND PARTICULAR; YET OF THE 
GENERAL, PRIMARILY, ESSENTIALLY, 
AND IMMEDIATSB-tY; OP THE PARTI- 
CULAR, ONLY 8«'CONDAltILY, ACCI- 
DENTALLY, AND mbdiatexy; 

SWot^LD it be afked, ** why has Lan- 
** gtiage this d6u6ie Capacity ?" — May we 
not afk, byway ofTCturn, Is it not a kind 
of reciprocal Commerce, or Bitercourje of 
our Ideas? Should it not therefore be 
framed, fo as to expreis the whole of our 
Perception ? Now can we call that Per- 
ception intire and whole, which implies. 
citherlNTELLECTioN without Senfition^ 
or Sensation without IntelleBion? If 
not, how Aould Language explain the 
whole of our Perception, had it not Words 
to cxprefs the Objefts, proper to each of 
the two Faculties ? 



To 
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To condude— As in the preceding Ch.IIL 
Chapter we confidered Language with a 
view to its Matter, fo here we have 
confidered it with a view to its Form. 
Its Matter is recognized, when it is 
confidered as a Voict^ its Form, as it is 
Jignificant of our feveral Ideas ; fo that 
upon the whole it may be defined — A 
System of articulate Voices, the 
Symbols of our Ideas, but of those 
principally, which are general 
OR universal. 



C II A p. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Concerning genera/ or univeffal Ideas 4 

Ch.IV. ]y^ UCH having been faid in the pre*- 
ly jL ceding Chapter about GBN£RAt 
OR UNIVERSAL IftEAS, it may not per- 
haps be amifs to inquire, fy what procefs 
we come to perceive theniy and what kind 
of Beings they are \ fince the generality of 
men think fo meanly of their exiftencc, 
that they are commonly confidered, as 
little better than Shadows, Thefe Sen- 
timents are not unufual even with the 
Philofopher now a days, and that from 
caufes much the fame with thofe, which 
influence the Vulgar* 

The Vulgar merged /// Scnfe from 
their earl ieft Infancy, and never once 
dreaming any thing to be worthy of pur- 
fuit, but what either pampers their Appe- 
tite, or fills their Purfe, imagine ;iothing 

to 
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to be realy but what may lie. tajied, or Ch.IV. 
touched. The Philosopher, as to thefe 
matters being of much the fatae Opinion, 
in Philofophy looks no higher, than to 
experimental Amufements^ deeming nothing 
DemonJiratioTiy if it be not made ocular. 
Thus inftead of afcending from Senfe to 
IntelleSi (the natural progrefs of all true 
Learning) he hurries on the contrary into 
the midft of Senfe^ where he wanders at 
random without any end, and is loft in a / 
Labyrinth of infinite Particulars. Hence 
then the reafon why the fublimer parts of 
Science^ the Studies of MiNt), Intellect 

TION, and INTELLIGENT PRINCIPLES, 

are in a manner negledted ; and, as if the 
Criterion of all Trjith were an Alembic or 
an Air-pump, what cannot be proved by 
Experiment^ is deemed no better than 
mere Hypotbejis. 

And yet it is fomewhat remarkable, 
amid the prevalence of fuch Notions, that 
therp (liould ftill remain two Sciences in 

fafliion. 



\ 
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Ch.IV. fafhion, and thcfc having their Certainty 
' ^ of all the Icaft controverted, which are not 

in the minuteji article depending upon Expe^ 
riment. By thefe I mean Arithmetic, 
and Geometry {a). But to come to our 
Subjed concerning general Ideas. 

Man's 



{a) The many noble Theorems (fo ufcful in life^ 
and fo admirable in themfelvcs) with which thefe two 
Sciences fo eminently abound, ariie originally from 
Principles, the most obvious imaginable; 
Principles, fo little wanting die pomp and apparatus of 
Experiment, that they zct fe^-evidtnt to every one, 
poflMed of common fenfe. I would not be underftood, 
in what I have here (aid, or may have faid eliewhere, to 
undervalue Experiment 5 whofe importance and uti- 
lity I fredy acknowledge, in the many curious Noftrums 
and choice Receipts, with which it has enriched the 
neccflary Arts of life. Nay, I go fiarther— I hold all 
jujiifiahle Pra^ice in every kind of SubjeSf to be founded 
in Experience, which is no more dian the reftdt of 
many repeated Experiments. But I muft add with* 
al, that the man who zHs^ from Experience aloney tho* 
he aft ever fo well, is but an Empiric or S^uocky and 
that not only in Medicine, but in every ©ther Subje£l. 
It is then only that we recognize Art, and diat the 
ErwiPiRic quits his name for the more honourable one 
of Artist, when to his Experience he adds 

SCISNC£> 
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Man's first Perceptions are thofe Ch.IV* 
of the Senses, in as much as they com- 
mence from his earlieft Infancy. Thefe 
Perceptions, if not infinite, are at leaft 
indefinite J and movtfieeting and tranfient^ 
xhzxi the very Objefts, which they exhibit, 

becaufe 



Science, and is thence enabled to tell us, not only^ 
WHAT h to he doncy but why it is to be done ; for Art 
is a compofite of Experience and Science^ Experiencd 
providing it Materials^ and Science giving diem ^ A 
Form. 

In the mean time, wh'Je Experiment is thus nc- 
ceflary to all practical Wisdom, with refpciSi tp 
pure and speculative Science, as we have 
hinted already, it has not the leaft to do. For who 
ever heard of Logic^ or Geometry^ or jfrithmetic being 
proved experimentally ? It is indeed by the application 
of thefe that Experiments are rendered ufeful ; that they 
are aflumed into Philofophy, and in fome degree made 
a part of it,, being otherwife nothing better than puerile 
amufements. But that thefe Sciences themfelves (hould 
depend upon the Subjects, on which they work, is, as 
if the Marble were tofafhion the Chizzle, and not the 
Chizzle the Marble. 

A a ' 
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Ch.IV. becaufe they not only depend upon the 
exijience of thofc Objcfts, but becaufe 
they cannot fubfift, without their imme-^ 
diate Prefence. Hence therefore it is, that 
there can be no Senfation of either Paji or 
Future, and confcquently had the Soul nO' 
other Faculties, than the Senfes, it never 
could acquire theleaft Idea of Time {b). 

But happily for us we are not deferted 
here. We have in the firfl place a Faculty, 
called Imagination or Fancy, which 
however as to its energies it may be fub- 
fequent to Senfe, yet is truly prior to it 
both in dignity and ufe. This it is which 
retains the fieeting Forms of things y when 
Things themfelves arc gone, and all Sen^ 
fation at an end. 

That this Faculty, however connedted 
with Senfe, is ftill perfectly different, may 

be 



{h) Sec before, p. 105, Sec alfo, p, x 12. Note {f). 
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be feenfrom hence. We have an Imagi^ Ch.IV. 
nation of things, that are gone and ex^ 
tinft ; but no fuch things can be made 
obje<^s of Senfation. We have -an eafy 
command over the Objects of our Imagi" 
nation, and can call them forth in almoft 
what manner we. pleafe ; but our Senfa^ 
tions are neceffary, when their Objedls are 
prefent, nor can we controul them, but 
by removing either the Objedls, or our- 
felves [c). 

As 



(r) Befides the diftinguKhing of Sensation from 
Im/vgination, there arc two other Faculties of the 
Soul, which from their nearer alliance ought careftilly 
to be diftinguilhed from it, and thefe are MNHMH, ' 
and ANAMNHSI2, Memory, and Recollec- 
tion. 

When we view (bme rtli£l of fenfation repo(ed within 
us, without thinking of its rifij or referring it to any fen-' 
fiile Obje£iy this is Phansy or Imagination. 

When we view fome fuch reliSf^ and refer it withal to 
that fenftble ObjeSi^ which in time pafl was its caufe and 
mginal^ this is Memory. 

A a 2 Laftly 
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Ch.IV. As the Wax would not be adequate 
to its bufinefs of Signature, had it not a 
Power to retain y as well as to receive; the 
fame holds of the Soul, with refpedt to 
Senfe and Imagination. Sense is its re^ 

ceptive 

Laftly the Rcad^ which leads to Memory through aferiis 
of Ideas^ however cmneoled^ whether rationally or cafualfyy 
itiis is Recollection. I have added cafually^ as weJl 
as rationally^ becaufe a cafual connexion is often fuf- 
ficient. Thus from feeing a Garment, I think of its 
Owner ; thence of his Habitation ; thence of Woods ; 
dience of Timber j thence of Ships, Sea-fights, Ad- 
mirals, J5fr. 

If the Diftindtion between Memory and Phanfy be not 
fofficiendy underftood, it may be illuftrated by being 
compared to the view of a Portrait. When we con- 
template a Portrait, without thinking of whom it is the 
Portrait^ fuch Contemplation is analogous to Phan- 
SY. W^en we view it with reference to the Original, 
whom it reprrfcntSy fuch Cdntemplation is analogous to 
Memory. 

We may go farther. Imagination or Phansy 
may exhibit (after a manner) even things that are to 
cojne. It is here that Hcpe and Fear paint all their plea- 
fanl, and all their painful Piftures of Futurity. But 
Memory is confined in die ftrifteft manner /^//i^^^. 

What 
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ceptive Power; Imagination, its r^- ChJV. 
tentive. Had it Senfe without Imagi- 
nation, it would not be as Wax, but as 
Water, where tho' all Impreffions may 
be inftantly made, yet as foon as made 
they are as inftantly loft. 

Thus then, from a view of the two 
Powers taken together, we may call 
Sense (if we pleafe) a kind of tranjient 
Imagination I and Imagination on the 
contrary a kind of permanent Senfe {d). 

Now 



What we have faid, may fuffice for our prefent pur- 
pofe. He that would learn more, may confult ArifloU 
deAnimd^ L. III. c. 3, 4. and bis Treatife de Mem, ei 
Remnifc, \ 

iei vo(7v iv ifATv diro rtav i¥£^ynZv tw¥ •arff 1 rd aktOy)-* 
T«, Jiok TuVloy (iege TuVok) rtyi 7^ dvx^cay^dpmfAX 
iv rto ifff WTO) a»o-0»iTtif iw, iyx,xrccXufAfjt.x t» tSJj vtto t5 

A a 3 dvTu, 
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Ch.iy. Now as our Feet in vain venture to 
walk upon the River, till the Froft bind 
the Current, and harden the yielding Sur- 
face; f6 does the Soul in vain feek to 
exert its higher Powers, the Powers I 
mean of Reason and Intellect, till 
Imagination firft fix the fluency of 
Sense, and thus provide a proper Bafis 
for the fupport of its higher Energies. % 

After 



TO T0I8T0V lyKOLTxXdfAfJLOty Xj TOV TOmTOV (OCVB^ TUWOV^ 

-*ANTA2IAN xaxScrii/. Niw what Phansy or 
Imagination iV, we may explain as follows. We may 
conceive to be ^ formed within us^from the operations of our 
Senfcs about fenftble SubjeSis^ fime Jmprejfwn (as it were) 
vr Picture in our onginal Senforium^ being a relidi of that 
motion caufed within us by the external obje^i ; a reliify 
which when the external objecl is no longer prefent^ remains 
andisjlillprcferved^ being as it were its Image^ andwhich^ 
by being thus prefcrved, becomes the caufe of our having 
Memory, Nowfuch a fort ofrelidf and (as it were) Im^- 
frcjfton they call Phansy or Imagination. -/&^ 
Jphrod. de Arji?fia^ p. 1 35, b. Edit. Aid. 
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After this manner, in the admirable Ch.IV. , 
Occonomy of the Whole, are Natures 
fubordinate made fubfervient to the high- 
er. Were there no Things external^ the 
Senfes could not operate 5 were there no 
Senfations, the Imagination could not ope- 
rate ; and were there ho Imagination^ there 
could be neither Reafoning nor Intelle6Hon, 
fuch at lead as they are found in Man^ 
where they have their Intcnfions and Re- 
miflions in alternate fucceflion, and arc 
at fiifl: nothing better, than a mere Ca- 
pacity or Power. Whether every In- 
telleft begins thus, may ,be perhaps a 
queftion j efpecially if there be any one 
pf a nature more divine, to which " Inten- 
^^ fion and Remiflion and mere Capacity 
** arc unknown {/).'' But not to digrefs. 

It 



{e) See p. 162. The Lifiy Energyy or Marnier of 

Man's Exiftepce is not a little different from that of 

thf Dbity. The Life of Man has its Eflence in 

A a ij. Motion* 
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Ch,IV. It is then on thcfcpermanentVhznt^fms 
that THE HUMAN MiND fifft works, and 

^ by 



Motion. This is not only true with refpeft to that 
lower and fubordinate Life, which he (hares in com- 
mon with Vegetables, and which can no longer fubfift 
than while the Fluids circulate, but it is likewife true in 
that L//i*y which is peculiar to him as Alan, Objects 
from without frfi move our faculties, and thence we 
move of ourfelves either to PraSIice or Contemplation. 
But the Life or Existence of God (as far as we Can 
conje6hire upon fo tranfcendent a Subjedl) is #ot only 
complete throughout Eternity, but complete in every 
Inftant, and is for that reafon immutable and supe- 
rior TO ALL Motion. 

It IS to this diftinftion that Jrlftetle alludes, when 
he tells us — Ou yap i^lvov Jiiyf,(rs(ig ig-iif £Vff yiia, eixXx 

vnvn' fAiTOL^oXri 5i iffdyrtAy yAuxu, y.%roi rov ZiToitjtijk, 
$ioi "UJoym^loLv rivci' uinrsp yoip otp^PcoTrog ivfAsraSoXog 
i 'cokyjfof, xj ?j (putr^g ^ isoiAtvn jutTaCoAflf* i yoiq 
airXriy ciS' iiriuy.r,;. For there is not only an Energy 
^Motion, Zt'/ ^/'Lmmobility; and Pleasure or 
Felicity cxi/h rather in Rest ibah in Motion; 
G^etrge of all thin^j bring fiveet (according to the Poet) 
from a principle cf Pravity in thofe who believe Jo, Far 
3 in 
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by an Energy as fpontaneous and familiar Ch.IV. 
to its Nature, as the feeing of Colour is 
familiar to the Eye, it difcerns at once 

what 



in the fame manner as the bad nuin is one fickle and change- 
able^ fo is that Nature bad that requireth Variety^ in as 
much as fuch Nature is neither finale nor even. Edu 
^icom. VIL 14. & Ethic, Eudem. Yhfub.fin. 

It IS to fllis UNALTERABLE NATURE OF THE 

Deity that Boethius refers, when he fays in thofe de- 
gantverfes, 



'"Tempus ab yEvo 



Ire jubes stabilisque manens dascunSla 
moveri. 

From this fingle principle of Immobility, may be de- 
rived fome of the nobleft of the Divine Attributes \ fuch 
as that of Impassive, Incorruptible, Incorpo- 
real, &c. Vide Arifiot. Phyfic. VIII. Metaphyf. 
XIV. c. 6, 7, 9. 10. Edit. Du Val See alfo Vol. I. 
of thefe Treatifes, p. 262 to 266 — alfo p. 295, where 
the Verfes of Boethius are quoted at length. 

It muft be remembered however, that tho' we are not 
Gods-i yet as rational Beings we have within us fome- 
thing Divine^ and that the more we can become fupe- 
rior to our mutable, variable, and irrational part, and 
place our welfare in that Good, which is immutable^ 

per- 
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Ch.IV. what in MANY is one ; what in things 

PISSTMILARandDIFFEKENXis SIMILAR 

and the SAME (f). By this it comes to 

behold 



permanent, and rational, the higher we fhall advance in 
real Happinefs and Wifdom. This is (as an antient 
writer feys) — ^OfAoiuxng ra 0im xard ro tvi/arov^ the 
becoming like to God, as far as in our power. ToXq jca)^ 
ya/9 ^ioii sraf jS/®^ /uaxaf i®^* roTg ^ aVSffiJrroif, 
«^' Qcov ifjLoitaf/^oi ri rni roidtirnt lytiyiiotg iiroi^^u. 
For to THE Gods (as fays another antient) the whole of 
hfe is one continued happinefs j but to Men, it is fo far 
happy ^ as it rifes t$ thf refembUmce offo divine an Energf^ 
See Plat, inTheatct. Jri/l, Eth. X. 8, 

(f) This CONNECTIVE AcT of the Soul, by 
which it views one in many, is perhaps one erf diq 
principal AQs of its moft excellent Part. It is this re- 
moves that impenetrable mift, which renders Objeils ef 
Intelligence invifible to lower faculties. Were it not for 
this, even the fenfible World (with the help of all our 
Senlations) would appear as unconnected, as the words 
of an Index. It is certainly not the Figure alone, nor 
the Touch alone, nor the Odour alone, that makes 
the Rofe, but it is made up of all thefe, and other at- 
tributes united ; not an unknoum Conftitution of w- 
fenjihle Parts, but a known Conftitution oi fenfible Parts^ 
unlefs we chufe to extirpate the poffibility of natural 
Knowledge, 

6 What 
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behold a kind oifuperior Objefts; a new Ch.IV, 
Race of Perceptions, more comprehenfive 

than 



What then perceives this Constitution or 
Union ? — Can it be any of the Senfes ? — ^No one of 
thefe, we know, can pafs the limits of its own pro- 
vince. Were the Smell to perceive the union of the 
Odour and the Figure, it would not only be Smell, 
but it would be Sight alfo. It is the fame in other in- 
ftances. We muft neceflarily therefore recur to fome 

HIGHER COLLECTIVE PoWER, tO givC US a profpet^ 

of Nature, even in thefe her fuhordinate Wholes^ much 
more in that comprehenjwe TVhole^ whofe S)m[ipathy is 
univcrfal, and of which thefe finaller Wholes are all no 
more than Parts, 

But no where is this colUSiing^ and (if I may be al- 
lowed the expreffion) diis unifying Power more con- 
fpicuotis, than in the fubjcSs of pure Truth. By 
virtue of this power the Mind view« One gemral Jdea^ 
in many Individuals ; Om Propo/ition in many- general 
Ideas ; One Syllogifm in many Propofstions ; till at length, 
by properly repeating and conneftmg Syllogifm with 
Syllogifm, it afcend into didfe bright and^^^^ regions of 
Science, 

^uas neque concutiunt ventiy neque nuiila nimhis 
^Jpergunt^ &€• Lucr. 

EVtt 
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ChJV. than thofc of Senfe ; a Race of Percep- 
tions, each one of which may be found intire 

and 



Even negative Truths and negative Conclufions can- 
not fubfift, but by bringing Terms and Propofitions 
together, fo mcejfary is this uniting Power to every 
Species c/'Knowledge. See p. 3. 250. 

He that would better comprehend the diftinftion be- 
tween SENSITIVE Perception, and intellec- 
tive, may ob/erve that, when a Tmth is fpoken, it 
is beard by our Ears, and underjiood by our Minds. 
That thefe two A6b are different, is plain, from the 
example of fuch, as hear the founds, without know-* 
ing the language. But to (hew their difference iliU 
ftronger, let us fuppofe them to concur in the fame 
Man, who (hall both hear and under/land the Truth 
propofed. Let the Truth be for example, The Angles 
of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles. That this 
is ONE Truth, and not two or tnany Truths, I believe 
none will deny. Let me afk then, in what manner 
does this Trudi become perceptible (if at all) to Sfirf^ 
SATioN ?— The Anfwcr is obvious j it is by fucceflive 
Portions of little and little at a time. When the firft 
Word is prefcnf^ all the fubfequent are alfent 5 when 
the lafl Word is prcjcnty all the previous are ahfent ; 
when any of the middle Words are prefenty then are 
there fome alfent^ as well of one fort as the other. 
No more exifh at once than a fmgle Syllable, and the 
Remainder as much is ;;<?/, (to Scnfation at leaft) as 

tho' 
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\ind whole in the feparate individuals of an Ch. IV. 
infinite and fleeting Multitude , without de-- 

parting 



tho' it never had been, or never was to be. And (b 
much for the perception of Sense, than which we fee 
nothing can be more dijjipated^ fleeting^ and detached. 
— And is that of the Mind fimilar ?— Admit it, and 
what follows?— It follows, that one Mind would no 
more recognize one Truth, by recognizing its Terms 
fuccejjwely and apart^ than many diitant Minds would 
recognize it, were it dittributed among them, a dif- 
ferent part to each. The cafe is, every Truth is 
ONE, tho* its Terms are many. It is in no refpeft 
true by parts at a time^ but it is true of neceffity at 
once and in an injlant. — ^What Powers therefore re- 
cognize this Oneness or Unity? — Where even 
does it refide, or what makes it ? — Shall we anfwer 
with the StagWite^ To i\ EN nOIOTN tSto a 
NOTi; cxarov— If this be allowed, it fliould feem, 
where Sensatiok and Intellection appear to 
concur, that Senfation was of Many, Intelledtion was 
of One ; that Senfation was temporary^ divifible and 
fuccejfrue ; Intelleftion, injiantaneous^ indiviftbUy and at 
once. 

If we confider the Radii of a Circle, we ftiall find 
at the Circumference that they are many ; at the 
Center that they are one. Let us then fuppofe Sense 
and Mind to view the fame Radii, only let Senfe 
view them at the Crcumfercnce^ Mind at the Onter ; 

and 
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Ch.W . parting from the unity and permanence of 
its own nature^ 



And 



and hence wc may conceive, how diefe Powers differ, 
even where they jointly appear to operate in perception 
of the fame object. 

ThercM's another Act of the Mind, the 
very reverfe of that here mentioned ; an Aft, by 
which it perceives not one in mar.y^ but many in 
ONE. This is that mental Separation^ of which wc 
have given fome account in the firft Chapter of this 
Book; that Refolution or Analyfis which enables us 
io invejiigate the Caufes^ and Principles^ and ElcmniU uf 
things. It is by Virtue of this, that we are enabled 
to abftradl: any particular Attribute, and make it by 
itfelf the Subjeft of philofophical Contemplation. 
Were it oot for this, it would be difficult for pariicu- 
lor Sciences to exift ; becaufe otherwife they would be 
as much blended, as the feveral Attributes of fenfible 
Subftances. How, for example, could there be fuch 
a Science as Optics^ were we neceffitated to contem- 
plate Colour concreted with Figure^ two Attributes, 
which the Eye can never view, but aflbciated ? I men- 
tion not a multitude of other fenfible qualities, fome 
of which ftill prefent themfclvcs, whenever wc look oa 
any coloured Body. 

Thofe 
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And thus we fee the Procefs by nvhicb Ch.IV* 
nve arrive at general Ideas ; for the 

Per- 



Thofe two noble Sciences, Arithmetic and» 
Geometry, would have no Bafis to ftand on, were 
it not for Ais feparative Power. They are both con- 
• verfant about Quantity ; Geometry about conti- 
nuous Quantity, Arithmetic, about Discrete. Ex* 
TENSION is eilential to continuous Quantity; Mo- 
nads, or Units, to Difcrete. By feparating from 
the infinite Individuals, with which we are furrounded, 
thofe infinite Accidents, by which they are all Auerfi^ 
fied^ we leave nothing but thofe simple and PER- 
FECTLY siMiLAi^ Units, which being combined 
make Number, and are the Subje<ft of Arithme- 
tic. Again, by feparating from Body every poflible 
fubordinate Accident, and leaving it nothing but its 
triple Extenjion of Lengthy Breadth^ and Thicknefs^ (of 
which were it to be deprived, it would be Body no lon- 
ger) we arrive at that pure and unmixed Magnitude, 
die contemplation of whofe properties makes the Sci- 
ence of Geometry. 

By the fame analytical or feparative Power, we invef- 
tigate Definitions of all kinds, each one of which is 
a developed JVord^ as the lame Word is an inveloped Dc'^ 
finition. 

To conclude — ^In Composition and Division 
consists the whole of Science, Composi- 
tion 
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Ch.IV. Perceptions here mentioned are in fadl no 
other. In thefe too we perceive the ob- 
jedls of Science andREALKNOwLEDGE, 
which can by no means be, but of that 
which is general y and definite^ andjixt (^). 

Here 



TION MAKING AFFIRMATIVE TrUTH, AND 
SHEWING Xi% THINGS UNDER THEIR SIMILARI- 
TIES AND Identities; Division making Ne- 
gative Truth, and presenting them to 
us under their Dissimilarities and Diver- 
sities. 

And here, by the way, there occurs a'Queftion. — 
If all Wifdom be Science, and it be the bufinefs of 
Science as well to compound z,% to feparate^ may we not 
fay that thofe Philofophers took //^^of Wifdom for the 
fVhoU^ who diftinguifhed it from Wit, as if Wisdom 
only feparated^ and Wit only brought together? — ^Yet 
fo hdd the Philofopher of Malmjbury^ and the Author 
9fthc EjJ'ay on the Human Underjlanding. 

{g) The very Et}'mologies of the Words EIII- 
TTHMH, Scientia, and Understanding, may 
ferve in feme degree to Ihevv the nature of thefe 
Faculties, as well as of thofe Beings, their true and 
proper Objefts. EniSTKMH cJyo^arai, hi to 
iim 2)TA2IN X; oflov Twj/ Txr^o^yfAxrcov iyuv ilpa^. 
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Here too evea Individuals, however of Ch.IV* 
themfelvcs unknowable, become objedls of 

Knowledge, 



i yap ivifnfJ^n tss^) tx xafloAa >^ xifAiroiifloiTn x^ra- 
yiWa** Science {EniI.T KMK) has its name from 
bringing us (EIII 2TA2IN) to some Stop and 
Boundary of things^ taking us away from the unbounded 
nature and mutability of Particulars ; for it is converfant 
about Subje^Sj that are general^ and invariable. Niceph. 
Blem. Epit. Logic, p. 2i* 

This Etymology given by Blemmides^ and long be- 
fore him adopted by the Peripatetics^ came originally 
from Plato^ as may be fecn in the following account of 
it from his Cratylus. In this Dialogue Socrates^ having 
firft (according to the HeracUtean Philofophy, which 
Gratyks favoured) etymologized a multitude of Words 
widi arview to that Flow and uncleafmg Mutation^ fup* 
pofed by Heraclitus to run thro' all things, at length 
changes his Syftem, and begins to etymologize from 
another, which fuppofed fomething in nature to be per^* 
manent 2xA fixed. On this principle he thus proceeds 
«r*Dxoirci!|bicif J'ltj s^ iMTm difOtXotQoyTig zrourov fxl^ 
riro TO ©vojixot tiij^ EIIIZTHMHN, dg olixtpiGiXov 
«r«, ^ [AoixXov loixi (rniAOLhyitf t* otj ITTHSIN 

'%lMa¥ EIII To7j TS-fdyiXOKTh Tfiv vJ/Up^liy, 11 OTJ a-VfATriOh- 

f if«T«i. Let us confider then (fays he)frme of the very 
B b 'fr,rds 
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Ch.IV. Knowledge, as far as their nature will per- 
mit. For then only may any Particular 

be 



lyiords already examined i and in the firjl place^ the Word 
Science ; how difputaUe is this (as to its former £ty- 
nudogy) how much more natural^ does it appear tofigti» 
Jyy that IT STOPS the Soul at things, than that 
it is carried ahout with them. Plat. Cratyl. p* 437* Edit. 
Serr. 

The difputable Etymology, to which he here alludes, 
was a ftrange one of his own making in the former 
part of the- Dialogue, adapted to the flowing Syftem 
of Heraditus there mentioned. According to this no- 
tion, he had deriv^ EniSTHMH from tirtir^cLi and 
fA£vfiv, as if it kept along with things, by perpetually 
foUcwing them in their motions. See Plato as before, 
p. 412. 

As to Scientia, wc arc indebted to Scaliger for Ac 
following ingenious Etymology. Ratiocinatio, 
nwtus quidam eji :• Scientia, quies : wide et nomen^ turn 
apud Griecos^ turn etiam no/lru?n. Tlot^oi to EIII IS- 
TAS0AI, EnrSTHMH. Si/litur cnim inentis agitatio^ 
et ft /pedes in ammo. Sic Latinum Scientia, oti yl-- 
Pirai ZXEZIZ TOT ONTOZ. Nam Latini^ quod no^ 
7nen entis /implex ah u/u ahjecerwtt atque repudiaruntj om-^ 
nihus aSiivis partkipiis idem adjunxerunt. Audiens^ otKStaw 
iv. Sciens^ yp^y iy. ScaL in Theophr. dc Caufis 
Plant. Lib. I. p. 17. 

2 The 
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ibe faid to be known, when by aflferting it Gh. IV. 
to be a Marii or an Animal^ or the like, 

we 



The Englijh Word, Understanding^ means 
hot fo properly Knowledge^ as that Faculty of the Souly 
where Knowledge rcfides. Why may tve not then 
imagine, that the framers of this Word intended to re- 
prefent it as a kind of firm Bajis^ on which the fair 
Strufture of Sciences was to reft, and which was fup- 
pofed to STAND UNDER them, as their immoveable 
Support ? 

Whatever may be faid of thefe Etymologies, whe- 
ther they are true or falfe, they at leaft prove their 
Authors to have confidered Science and Under- 
standing, not 2S fleeting powers of Perception, like 
Senfe^ but rather as fleady^ permajient^ and durable 
Comprehensions. But if fo, we muft fomewhere 
br other find for them certzin fleadyy pei'maneni^ and 
durable Objects ; fince if Perception of any 

KIND BE DIFFERENT FROM THE THING PER- 
CEIVED, (whether it perceive flraight as crooked, or 
fcrooked as ftraight j the moving as fixed, or die fixed 
as moving) such Perception must ofnecessi- 
TY Bi erroneous AND FALSE. Thc following paf- 
fage from a Greek Platonic (^^om we (hall quote again 
hereafter) feems on the prefent occafion not without 
its weight — E* if t yi^wcK axf tSfrtf a tJ?^ fticSjIo-fajf, 
Jm tftv xj yyui^i o^Kn^t^i^oi ruy aia-9«TWj/, If there be 
B b 2 A Kkow- 
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Ch.IV. we refer it to fome fuch comprebenfivey of 
general Idea. 

Now it is of thefe COMPREHENSIVE and 
permanentIdeas,thegenuinePer- 

CEPTIONS OF PURE MiND, that WoRDS 

of all Languages^ however different, arc 
the Symbols. And hence it is, that as 
the Perceptions include^ iodo tbefe their 

Symbols 



A Knowledge iRor^a^firn7t^/^/mS ENS ATioK; tbert 
muft be certain objects rffucb knowledge MORE TRUE 

THAN OBJECTS OF SeNSE. 

The following then arc Queftions worth confider- 
ing, — f^hat thefe Objeih are ? — TP^bere they refide ?— 
And bow they are to be difcovered ?— Not by expert^ 
mental Pbilofophy it is plain ; for diat meddles with no- 
thing, but what is tangible, corporeal, and mutable '— 
nor even by the more refined and rational (peculation 
of Alatbematics 'y for diis, at its very commencement, 
takes fuch Objeds for granted. We can only add, 
tfiat iftbey refide. In our own Minds, (and who, that has 
never looked diere, can affirm they do not ?) then will 
die advice of the Satirift be no ways improper, 

^— -NEC Te <iy^8IVERl3 EXTRA. 

Perf. 
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Symbols exprefs, not this or that fet ^Ch.IV. 
Particulars only, but all indifferently, m 
they happen to occur. Were therefore the 
Inhabitants of Salijbury to be transferred 
toTorky tho' new particular objedts would 
appear on every fide, they would ftill no 
more want a new Language to explain 
themfelves, than they would want new 
Minds to comprehend what they beheld. 
All indeed, that they would want, would 
be the local proper Names i which Names, 
as we have faid already*, are hardly a part 
of Language, but muft equally be learnt 
both by learned and unlearned, as often 
as they change the place of their abode. 

It is upon the fame principles we may 
perceive the reafon, why the dead Lan- 
guages (as we call them) are now intelli- 
gible I and why the Language of modern - 
]^ngland is able to defcribe antient Rome ; 
B b 3 and 



* Sup, p. .345, 346, 
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Ch.IV, and that ofantient Rome to defcribe mod€t^^ 
'England {h). But of thcfe matters wc 
have fpoken before. 

§ 2. And now having viewed the 
Procefsy hy which we acquire general Ideas ^ 
let us begin anew from other Principles, 
and try to difcover (if wc can prove fo 
fortunate) whence it is that thefe Ideas ori- 
ginally come. If we can fucceed here, wc 
may difcern perhaps, what kind of Beings 
they are, for this at prefent appears fome- 
what obfcure. 

Let 



(A) As far as Human Naturiy aiid the primary Genera, 
both of Suhjlance and Accident are the fame in all places, 
and have been fo thro* all ages : fo far all Languages 
feare one common Identity. As far as peculiar Jpe^ 
ejes of Sub/iattce occiw: in different regions ; and much 
more, as far as /A^ pojitive Injiitutions of religious and civil 
Politics are every where different ; fo far each Language 
has its peculiar Diversity. To the Caufes of Z)/- 
verfty here mentioned, may be added the di/linguijhing 
Chara^er and Genius of every Nation^ concerning whicl\ 
yre fliall fpeak hereafter. 
: 
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Let us fuppofe any man to look for Ch.IV. 
the fir ft time upon fome Work of Art ^ as 
for example upon a Clock, and having 
fufficiently viewed it, at length to depart. 
Would he not retain, when abfent, an Idea 
of what he had feen ? — And what is it, to 
retain Jucb Idea F — It is to have a Form 
INTERNAL correfpoTident to the exter- 
nal; only with this difference, that the 
Internal Form is devoid of the Matter % the 
'External is united with it^ being feen in 
the metal, the wood, and the like. 

Now if we fuppofe this Spe<5tator to 
view manyfuch Machines^ and not fimply 
to view, but to confider every part of 
them, fo as to comprehend howthefe parts 
all operate to one End, he might be then 
faid to poffefs a kind of intelligible 
Form, by which he would not only un- 
derftand, and know the Clocks, which he 
had feen already^ but every Work alfo of 
like Sort, which he might fee hereafter. ^-^ 
B b 4 Should 
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Ch.IV. Should it be afked '' which of thefe For)ns 
is prior ^ the External and Senjible^ or 
*' the Internal and Intelligible i' the An- 
fv^er is obvious, that the prior is the Sen- 
fible. 

Thus then we fee, there are in- 
telligible Forms, which to the 
Sensible are subsequent. 

But farther ftill — If thefe Machines be 
allowed the Work not of Chance^ but of 
an Artift^ they muft be the Work of one, 
who knew what he was about. And what 
is it, to worky and know what one is about ? 
^-^It is to have an Idea of what one is 
doing^, topojfefs a Form internal, cor^ 
refponding to the external, to which ex^ 
ternal it ferues for an Exemplar or Ar- 
chetype. 

Here then we. have an intelligit 
BLB Form, which is prior to the 
SENSIBLE Form; which, being trufy prior 

as 
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as well in dignity as in time, can no more ie- ChJV*- 
comefubfequent^ than Caufe can to EffeB. 

Thus then, with refpedt to Works of 
Art, we may perceive, if we attend, a 
TRIPLE Order of Forms 5 one OvAtr^ 
intelligible znA previous to thefe Works 5 a 
fecond Order, y?'^^/^ and concomitant *, and 
a third again, intelligible zndi fubfequent. 
After the firft of thefe Orders the Maker 
may be faid to work ; thro' the fecond, 
the Works themfelves exijl, and are what , 
they are ; and in the third they become 
recognized, as mere Objedls ofContempla^ 
tion. To make thefe Forms by different 
Names more eafy to be underftood ; the 
Jirfi may be called the Maker's Form; 
the fecond, that of the Subject ; and the 
third, that of THE Contemplator. 

Let us pafs from hence to Works of 

Nature. Let us imagine ourfelves 

viewing fome diverfified Profpeft i ** a 

^ Plain, for example, fpacious and fer- 

7 '' tile; 
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Ch.IV. ** tiU; a river winding thro' it ; by the 
** banks of that river, men walking and 
** cattle grazing ; the view terminated 
•* with diftant hills, fotae craggy, and 
♦^ fame covered with wood/' Here it 
is plain we have plenty of Forms na- 
tural. And could iny one qirit fo fair 
a Sight, and retain no traces of what he 
had beheld ? — And what is it, to retain 
traces of what one has beheld t-'^ll is to 
have certain Forms internai, corref- 
pondent to the external, and refem- 
bling them in every thing, except the 
heing merged in Matter. And^ thus, thro* 
the fame retentive and coIIeSiive Powers, 
the Mind becomes fraught viitYiFormsna-- 
turalf as before with Forms artiJiciaL—^ 
Should it be aiked, " ijohicb oftheje natu^ 
•' ral Forms are prior y the External ones 
** viewed by the Senfes^ or the Internal ex^ 
" ifii^g i^ t^^ MindV^ the Anfwer is ob;* 
yious, that the prior are the External . 

Thus 
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Thus therefore in Nature, as well as Gh.IV, 
jin Art, there are intelligib|-e 
Forms, which to the sensibj^e are 
subsequent. Hence then wc fee the 
meaning of that noted School Axiom, Nil 
eft in Intel lectu quod non prius fuit in 
Sensu; an Axiom, which we muft own 
to be fo far allowable, as it refpeifts the 
Ideas of a mere Contemplator^ 

But to proceed fomewhat farther— Are 
naturcdV voAM&Aovi^ made bv Chance, or 
BY Design ?— Let us adiiiit by Deftgn, 
not to lengthen our inquiry. They are 
certainly * more exquifite than any Works 
of Art, and yet thefe we cannot bring 
ourfelves to fuppofe made by Chance.—^ 
Admit it, and what follows ?— ^i? muft of 
necejpty adpiifaMii^D alfo, becauJeDKSiGH 
implies Mind, nvberever it is to be found. 
—Allowing therefore this, what do we 

mean 
■ I ■ ■ I III . I ■ I ■ » 1 1 . .■ 

• Ariji. de Part. AnimaL L. I. c. i. 
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Ch.IV. mean by the Term, Mind ? — We mean 
^ Jbmetbingy wbicby when it a£ts^ knows what 
it is going to do-, fometbingjlored witb Ideas 
of its intended Works^ agreeably to wbicb 
Ideas tbofe Works are fajhioned. . 

That fach Exemplars, Patterns, 
Forms, Ideas (call them as youpleafe) 
muft of necejity be, requires no proving, 
but follows of courie, if we admit the 
Caufe of Nature to be a Mind, a$ above 
mentioned. For take away thcfe, and 
vibat a Mind do we leave without them ? 
Chance furely is as knowing, as Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas; or rather Mind 
WITHOUT Ideas is no left blin^ than 
Chance. 

The Nature of thefe Ideas is not diffi- 
cult to explain, if we once come to allow 
a poffibility of their Exiftence, That they 
are exqulfitely beautiful^ various^ and c?r- 
derly^ is evident from the exquifite Beauty, 
Variety, arid Order, feen in natural Sub- 

ftances, 
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fiances, which arc but their Copies or Pic^ Ch.IV. 
tnres. That they are mental is plain, as 
they are of the Ejfence of Misd, and con-» 
fequcntly no Objedts to any of the Sen/es, 
nor therefore circumfcribed cither by 
Time or Place. 

Here then, oh this Syftem, we have 
plenty ofFoRMS intelligible, which 

ARE TRULY PREVIOUS TO ALL FoRMS 

SENSIBLE. Here toowe fee that Nature 
is not defcdlive in her triple Order^ 
having (like Art) her Forms previous, 
HER Concomitant, and her Subse- 
quent (/"). 

That 



(/) SimpHciusy in his commentary upon the Predica- 
ments, calls diejirft Order of thefe intelligible Forms, 
T« xTfo jTii [Aiii^iuij thofe previous to Participation^ 
and at other times, n* <^uf upcyij xonf^rnf, the traftfcendent 
Univirfality or Sanunefs \ the fecond Order he calls ri 
ijf [Ai6i^Uj thofe which exift in Participation^ that is, 
thofe merged in Matter ; and at other times, he calls 
them ii KXTOtTiTxyiJLiyn xoivorn;, the fuhordinatc Univer^ 
ftdify or Samenefs j laftly, of the third Order he fays^' 

that 



/^ 
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Ch.IV. That the Previous may be juftfy (6 
called is plain, becaufe they are ejfentiall^ 

prior 

\ — — 

riiat they have no independent exiftence of their own^ 
but that — ii/A£K AftXovng avroi iv ra^ ^/A£T£f ai? ik- 
i»o«a<f, xa6* taura V7rtfri(r»iJi.i^, we ourselves abftra£iing 
them in our own Imaginations^ have given them byfuch ah- 
JlraSiion an exiflence as of themfelves. Si?np, in Praedic;' 
p. 17. In another place he fays, in a language fome- 
ivhat mj'fterious, yet ftill conformable to the fame 
doftrine-^MwoTf »k tj itJov Xriirlioy ro xoivly^ ro /xf» 
IJuf ii/;a£I»ov twv xa6' c>eara> j^ a»TJOp rSf cy auTOK xo»- 
voTfiro^^ xaxA ttiit ^Ixy ioLxni ^iviVy ufrvtp x) rriq Siot'-^ 

Jr» TO xoivovy ro oLiTQ xoik« a»T/« To7q i^a^^opoiq hficiy 
lyiiio[At]foyy X; hvira^y^oy auTO?f— tjitov Je, to I^ 
raTg ii/AfT£faK iictvoiuis 1^ a^aiftcTEWf v^ifdfAtyov^ 
vn^oyivU oy — Perhaps therefore we mufl admit a 
TRIPLE Order of what is Universal and 
THE Same \ that of the firji Order^ tranfcendent andfu^ 
ferior to Particulars^ which thro^ its uniform nature is the 
caufe of that Samencfs exifiing in them^ as thro^ its muki-^ 
form pre-conception it is the caufe of their Diverftty — that 
ofthefecond Order^ what is infufcdfrom thefirfl univerfal 
Caufe into the various Species of Beings^ and which has its 
ixiftence in thofe fever al Species — that of the third OrdeTy 
whatfubjifts by ab/iraSfion in our own Underftandings^ being 
•ffubfequent origin to the other two* Ibid, p, 21. 

To 
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prior to all things elfe. The whole visi- Ch. IV. 
BLE World exhibits nothing more, than 

fo 



To Simpliclus we fhall add the two following Quota- 
tions from Ammonius and Nicephorus BUmmideSy which 
we have ventured to tranfcribe, without regard to their 
uncommon length, as they fo fully eilablilh the Doc- 
trine here advanced, and the works of thefe Authors are 
not eaiy to be procured. 

TK fiVfXOwk Xf 3'fao-a/xfv^ roc xri^ioc, iinrincocg or* 
Tffailsc i^ £Vof £4(r<y fixJuTw/xal^, ip^trco zrap' dvrZ ri 
ixJuVoj/xa Ti? SixyoiOL. 'H To/i/Uk v^^xyiq tJ iy tw J«x- 
TuAiy AEycTai nPO TUN nOAAXlN £^a», 17 JJ 
£> Tor? x>if/o«f^ EN TOI2 nOAAOIS- 11 i\ iu 
rv iixyoioi, tS dirofMOL^xiMivHy EEEI TOIS nOAAOIZ, 
x) uVff oyf^^f* TSto av mositriia ^ iiri rwv y£i^ci!» 9^ 
uiZy* yot^ ^nfjua^yo^f -Brotwy iffivrx^ ip^fi urap' 
lauTw ra wiyrtay Troc^aSuyixocrx* oToy^ zjoiuy ai/fij w* 
TToy, i'Xjn ro uSoq wxp IxvrZ ra xyigdwHy zrfiog • 
a^ofwk, zixyrxg woiu, 'E» Ji tk iyfXif\ Xiyuy, is 
UK n(ri wx^x ru Ayj^is^ya) ret £iJy}^ xxairu rxZrXy 
Wf p l^ri^jLh^^yog fr^fxis^ytTf t) itJ'a); ra utt' aJrS ^»}ju»- 
sgyHfAtyXy D tfjc £140)^. AAA £i ^£1^ ^7} Eida;^, itx, ay 
iyiixmgyfiirut T*f yap, [AiXXuy woiri^'eiy t», ayvo?* 8 

[xixXn 
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^ChJV. fo mznypajfing Pidtures of thefe immutable 
Archetypes. Nay thro' thefe it attains even 

a Sem- 



€iti Iff a 'ura^rug ro yiyuofAivoy iir ocvri^ *£i roiyuv 
fin XJ^^govy ti xara av6^»9r9yj 0coc 2701?!, oiJc ro w 
auT? yiyvo[ji,svo¥' u fl oifev xtroiTi, aJroSi ^n^oy^ ca; 
cffy £k Tb) AnfJUH^yia roi htfi, £fi Js ro Iiiog iy r!a 
AfiiAis^yUy (if h rZ iaifjvKlco rvvog* ^ Xiyirxi 
T«roro LJof nPO TXIN HOAAXIN, j^ X"f'^^*' 
Ttfc uXuf. "'Ef » J^ TO LJo^ tS «y9f wttb 9^ si^ roK xotO* 
sxaroi' avO^cuTTOK^ fiJc ra h tok x>if ok exluTrw/^Aara* 9^ 
Aiyfrat ra Toiaura EN TOI2 nOAAOIS ?<k«i, 
Xf o?;^«f <f at r?f uAtif . Qix(roiiJi.ivoi il rig xara fA£f of 
av6f W7r89, on ZTxyrtq ro dvro itioq rS ^kOf wttb ?;^«c»v, 
(Jig £7rf rn vfs^ov iX^ourog, tc^ ^iacoti^iyH rx xnfiix) 
Mv&fAxj^xfMsix xvro iy rri iixyoi^* x^ Xiytrxi rsro 
EHI TOI2 nOAAOIS, liyovy (Msrx rx txtoXXx, 
^ vfigoyiyig. Intelligatur annuluSy qui alicujuSy ut^ 
pote jfchiliisy imaginem infculptam haheat : muka infupcr 
ccrajint^ et ab annulo imprimantur : veniat diinde quif- 
piarrty vldeatque ceras omnes unius annuli impreffiime for^ 
matasy annuUque imprejfwnem in mente ccfntineat : figillum 
oftnulo infculptuniy ante multa dicetur : in cerulis 
imprf/Jhmy in multis : quod vera iniUiusyqui iUo ve^ 
Herat intclUgentia remanfcrity post multa, et pojlt^ 

rius 
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a Semblance of Immortality, and con- Ch-IV. 



tinues 



rius gemtum /iiceiur. Idem in generihus et forms inielli* 
gendum cenfeo : etenim tile opttmus procreaior mundi Deuty 
Immum rerum/ormasy atque exempla habet dpud fe : ut Ji 
'homnem efficere velil^ in homnis forfftdthy qudm habetj 
Intuedtur^ ei ad ilKiis ex^mplum citteros faciat onlnes. At 
Ji quti reftherity Scdique rerum formas apud Creatorem 
^on effe : quafo Ut diligent er Mendat : Opifex^ qua facih^ 
vtl cognafcit^ i;el ignorat : fed is^ qui nefdetj nunquam 
quivquam faciei : . qms enim id facer e aggreditUry qmdfd^ 
cere ignorat ? Neque enim facubatt quadam ratianis ex^ 
perte aliquid a£etj prout agit natura (ex quo conficitury 
ut natura etiam agaty etfi qua faciat^ non advertat :) Si 
vero ratione quadam aliquid facity quodcunque al eo fac^ 
turn ejl omnino cognovit. Si igitur Deus non pejbre ra-^ 
tioney quam homOy facit quidy qua fecit cognovtt : Ji cog- 
novit qua fecit y in iffo rerum prmas ejfe perfpidUufn e/t. 
Forma dutem in opijicefunt perlhie dc in tinnulo Jtgilhtm^ 
hacque forma ante multa, ei avh^a a materia did* 
}ur, Atqtd honunisfpeciis in unbquoque homine efty qtiem^ 
ddmodurn etiam fgilla in ceris) et ts MULTtS, nee avuf/a 
a matefiA didtur. , At cumjsngulos honunes animo corfpi- 
dniusy et eandem in unoquoque formam atque ^giem vidf* 
musy ilia effigies in mente mjhr& in/idens post multa, et 
^pcjlerius genita dicetur : velsiti in illo qiioque (Ucebamusy qui 
multa ftgilla in cera uno et eodem annulo imprejja cot^xerat^ 
Ammon. in Prophyr. Introdu<3. p. ^9. b* 

C C AiyoHal 
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jCh.TV. tinucs throughout ages to be speci* i 

^--v--^ 



CALLY 



Aiyovlcn ii ret yivm a^ ri tlin 11 PO TX2N 
nOAAHN, EN TOIX HOAAOIS. EHI TOII 
no A A 01 S* CMv hvoiUica ri irf0»y^sri(^oy^ Ijfop 
9^ ixIuw-WjEAft TO rvxof, IJ^ i xngU zroMa jtAfraAaCc- 
rtf ra ixlvwdfAar^y xai rtg iv otl^tp dyayirm tiiv-« 
recy fAii wfoxariicijv /ead/ oAm; to. vfgayirngioy* ioi- 
faxtig ii rcc iv oTg ri ixlvfrwfAX^ j^ iv^'n^Of trk 
woii\» Ttf A ut! fAtriywri9 ixlvTrwfjbar^, i^ r« toxSv" 
ret' «ro\A0( rif Xiytc trvyctifoicrx; iU%f ^X^^ ^^^ ^^'^ 
'ti ^tavofOKV* To /ubly Sir ^^foty%r^gi99 -riitmiMM Afyt* 
JraiflPO TXIN HOAAflN* r j ^ iir tok imi^o 
EN TOII nOAAOII* Ti;Uga»UT^xftr«Aiif- 
%h, 9^ XATft ikivQiM di>Mi iirorxify EH I TO IS 
nOAAOIS. ^OuTwc tfi' )^ T« yiiffi 9^ r« imAi 
nj'O TilN nOAAflN ii.iv tltrip h rZ AnjBuirf- 
y!f, xari rig wo^nrlKif Aoyirc* i^ tw 0£w yaf oi a- 
rioTTtioft Aoyof riSt ovrecv IviaKi;^ tr^ou^fr^ixao'i} xa0* 

w»(ny»ysp* v^irnxiipa* il Xiyoj?I»i rot ycvu ^ ri 
fi/n EN T0I2 nOAAOir, Aot» Jir tok x«T(i 
f^i(&* duifiiwoig to ri diAfmwu iUif ifh 9^ rou 
nmri /a(;^ iWoic ri rZ Trirs |7((0*' h d^fiwott J}» 
»^ ifnr0ic> 1^ TOif aXAok (^«#ffr ri yb^ iuf iVxrrftl 
rwi» roiiruy tliSy, otrfj ir* ro ^iJw* xf » tomt ^tJo*« 
«jKil j^ TOK ^(aofvroif ri xaSoAixcrr^f^ y't^j ^^ 
^ic^DTixei'i i^cTA^f r«r a*uyft;(^rrii» A i^ rS» f vt5i^» 
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GAti»y oNEt amid thofe infinite parti- Ch.IV. 



cular 



^Wfi7r»t TO fjfAiJ/vp^cy* fi J) rvy tok if^^^xfif lOeXfi 
Tig fTi^xoTirir j^ ra i4^\fXJ^9 to M/um cifAiraif xa* 

T«Mr ilriwi', TO tr^irroir yc»0* ^ytrrai j^ ^fytxwr«|oii* 
•^ 2t« /A^y EN TOIZ nOAAOlZ u>iWi t« ri<r9) >^ 
r« y&n* KarotXaCw Jc ri^ Ix r»v x«ra( fJkif^ a'r* 
tf«nrMif rni' auTii»» f vriiT) ritir aiAfvirirnraf ix A t«!» 
iurr« l^if&^ rnr^r oJurnf niir iiriroTiiT«, 9^ Srw to* 
NftMXs Mptiir9¥y 9^ riv xftOoXv nrvoir Jritoiio'ftc* >^ 
ti xo^OJXs ^woi' Ix Tcjy xaOfxAsrA rSxiyf 9Vp»Y»yu$^ 
f^ ri xaOoXb ald^DTtxJy^ 9^ t3 xaOoXs If/A^^u^oy^ j^ 
TO xaOoXs <r5[d>a, 9^ r^ir xa0oAix«»T^T9iir jicr/air ig 
«irft»Tttk on^XXoyicTA^f v^^ roisr^ f y T19 f avrS ^la- 
voi^ ra yiufi 9^ ri itin diXtag viriffictp £ 11 1 
TO 12 nOAAOII, rmrfni l^trd rd voXXd 9^ 
SfifoyipSf. Gifura verb et Species Mapttur tjfe AH- 

TS MULT A, IN MULTIS, POST MULTA. Vt pU^ 

tOy inuUigatur JigiUum^ quamlibet j^uram hahem^ «r 
ipn muka cera ejufJem jigura fint partidpesy it in 
me£um aSquis has prrferat^ mquaquam prav^ figHU* 
Cum mdim vieHJJit tas or as in quihus figura exprtm" 
tur^ et mdhuuhertijet omnes eandem figaram pariici'^ 
parif it qua vidibantser muba^ rutiim in unum coeg^ffit^ 
hoc in nunti tiwat* Nimpi JsgHbtm £citur ejfe Jpaiit 
ANTK MULTA ; lUa ViTo in cerisy IN MULTIS ; quit 
Vir9 ah iis defunatUTy it in nunti smmeteriaUtir fuhjiftit^ 
^osr mu^ta. Sic igitur it Gimra it Spaiis antb 
MULTA in Onatan funty ficundum ratiimt fffidentis. 
Cc2 M 
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Ch.IV. cular changes, that befal it every md- 

ment {k). 

May 

In Deo ehim rerum effe^rices rationes una et JimpUciter 
pta-exi/iunt ; fecundum quas rationes iUefupra-fuh/iantla^ 
Us omnes res et pradejiinavtt ei produxit, Ext/iere atdem 
dicuntur Genera et Species IN MULtis, quoniam in Jm-* 
guKs hominsbus hminis SpecieSj et in Jirlgtdis equis equi 
Species eft. In h^minihus aque ac in equis et aliis ani^ 
malibus Genus invenitur harum fpecierunty quod eft am" 
maL In animalihus etiam una cum Zoophytis magis WU" 
verfak Genus^ nempe fenjhivum exquiritur- Mditis ver^ 
plantis^fpeSlatur Genus animatum. Si verb una cum ant"- 
matis quifquam velit perjcrutari etiam inanimata^ totum 
Corpus perjpiciet. Cum autem, entia incorporea ctmjunSia 
fuerint iis nwdo trailaiis^ apparebit primum et generaliffi^ 
mum Genus. AtqUe ita quidem IN uvLTis fubjjftunt 
Genera ct Species. Cmprehendeni vero quifquam exjin-^ 
gulis hominibus naturam ipfam humanam^ et ex^ftnguUs 
eqtds ipfam equinam^ atquc ita umverfalem homncm et 
univerfalem^equum con/ideransy et univerfale animal exjin^ 
gulis ratione coUigens^ et univerfale fenfitvowri^ ei univer-^ 
fale animatuniy et univerfale corpus^ et maxirne unhoetfali 
ens ex omnibus coUigens^ hicj inquam, infui mtnte Genera 
et Species immaterialiter conftituit EIII TOlZ ITOA- 
AOI2, hoc efty post multa, et pojlerius gehita. Ni- 
cepk Blem. Log. Epit. p. 62. Vid. etiam Alcin. in 
Platonic. Philolbph. Introduft. C. IX. X. 

t {k) The foUowing elegant Lines of Ftrgil are worth 
attending to^ tho' applied to no.higher a fubjeA than 
Bees. 

4 Erg$ 
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May we beallowcd then to credit thofe Ch.IV, 
fpeculative Men,^ who tell us, ** // is in 

'' thefe 



Ergo ipfas quamuh angufti terminus avi 
£xdpiat : (neque enim plusfeptlma ducitur atas) 
At Genus immortale manet G. IV. 

The fame Immortality^ that is, the Immortality of the 
Kind, may be feen in all perijhabk fubftances, whether 
animal or inanimate \ for tho' Individuals perijh^ the 
feveral Kinds Jlill remain. And hence, if we take Time, 
as denoting thefyftem of things temporary^ we may coUe£t 
the meaning of diat paflage in the Timaus^ where 
Ae Philofopher defcribes Time to be— *— ^jvokr^ 
iiZy^ %y m xxr dgi^fAoy IZa-av ^olioiviov iixoyxm 
Mterniiatis in uno permanentis Imaginem quondam^ certis 
numerorum articulis progredientem^ Plat. V. Ill, p. 37, 
Edit. Serran. 

We have fubjoined the following extraft from Boe^ 
ihiusy to ferve as a commentary on this defcription of 
Time.— -^TERNiTAs igitur e/lj interminabilis vita 
totafunul et perfe6fa poffeJft9. ^oi ex coUatione tempore^ 
Hum clarius liquet. Nam quidquid vhit in TEMPORE, 
id prajens a prateritis in futura procedit : nihilque e/t in 
tempore ita con/Htutuniy quod totum vita fueejpatium pa^ 
riter pojftt ampleSii \ fed craftinum quidem nondum ftppre^ 
hendit^ hefiernum v^o jam perdidil. In hoSema quoqui 
vita non aittpUus vivitisy quam in illo rpobili franfitorioqug 
C c 3 • mo^ 
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Ch.IV. *^ tbefe permanent andcomprehenJtveYo'tiiA^ 
*^ that THE Deity views at once, without 
^looking abroad, all pojjible produSiions 
both prefent, paji, and future — that this 
*f great and Jiupendous View is but a View 
*' of himfelf where all things lie inveloped 
** in their Principles and Exemplars, as be^ 

''ing 



tmmento. ^uod igihtr Tempms fatkur condkiwim^ Su$ 
illud^ficut de numdo cetfmt Ariftotekfj mc caperit unquam 
effi^ mc difiHOt, vitapu gut cum teufms Ufiatate tmida^ 
tur^ noadum taimn tali cft^ ut aUrmtm iffi jwi cndatur^ 
Non emm titum fimut if^ta Sat vkajpatium cmtipri'* 
htndit, atqui cwnpUSiitur^ fid fiOura nondum tranfa^ 
jam non babet. ^od igitur interminabiUs vita pknitum 
dinem totam pariter comprehendit^ ac p^fidet^ cut nefug 
Juturi quidquani abjit^ mc prateriti Jluxeret, id iBTER- 
NUM ejfe jure perhi^ctur: idqm meejje cfty itfiiic$mp9$ 
prafens Jibi fimper affifierey et infimi4t$im mMSs ten^aris 
habere prafentem. Unde quidam non re£l\ qui cum au^ 
diuKt vifum Platonij mundum hum me babuiffe initium, 
nee iabiturum ejji dtfeSium, hoe modo eonditori conditum 
mundum fieri co-atemum putant. JBud eft emm P£R 

INTERMIKABILBM DUCI VfTAM, (quod Mund§ 

Plato tribmt) aUud interminabilis vitjb totah 

PARITER COMPtEXAM ESSE PRJE8ENTIAM, quod 

Divina Mentis proprium ejjje manifejium eft. Neque emm 

Dius 
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'* Mg ijential to tbefulnejs of bis univerfal Ch.IV. 
'* IntelleBion ?"— If fo,, it will be proper ' ' 

that we invert the Ayiom before men- 
tioned. We muft now fay ■■ — iV/y eft in 
Sensu, quod non prim fuit in Intellect* 
Tu. For tho' the contrary naty be true 
with refpeft to Knowledge merely human, 
yet never can it be true with rcfpeft to 
C c 4 Know* 

* I I II n f it, I j > i fi I ■ ■ '^11 

J)eus condftis rebus anti^or videri debet Umporis juanti^ 
tatey fed JimpKcis pottus proprietate natura. Hunq 
BNIM VITiB IMMOBILIS PR^SKNTARIUM 8TA* 
TUM, INFINITUII ILLB TBMPOtAL|UM RIRUM 
MOTUS IMITATUR ; cumque eum effingere^ atque aquarf 
mn pojpi^ ex imimbiUtate deficit in motum \ ex fanpUcitate 
frerfentia decr^ni in hifimtam fiituri ac pnrteriti quantii 
fajtem i etj cum t9tam pariter vjt^f fua plenitudinem ne^ 
eneat peffldere, hoc ipfi^ ^uid aliquo mfido nunqttam ejji 
d^inity illud^ quod ifi^Ure atque exprimere nen potejiy 
aliquatenus videtur etmulari^ idligans fe ad qualemcunque 
frsefentiam bigus exigiii v$lucrifque momenti : quay quo-r 
mam MANENTI^ ILLIVS Fi^iBSBNT|JB (^ANDAM 
CESTAt IMAGIN£M> quibufcunque contigerity id pra^ 
fiaiy ut 1S8B vidiontur* ^umiam ver§ mamre nonpo^ 
pdty infinitum Temporis iter arripuit : eoqui modo faSfunk 

efty Vt CONTINUARBT VITAM BUNDO, CUJUS plenin 

tu&mm compU&i nm vahtit pbrmanBNDO. . Jtaqu/^ 
i(c. De ConSokt. Philofoph. L,y« 
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Ch.IV. Knowlege univcrfally, unlejs we ghe iV^ 
fcdence to Atoms and lifeless Body^ 
making Mind, among other things^ to be 
firuck out by a lucky Concourje. 

§ 3, It is farfrbm the defign of this 
Trcatife, to infinuatc that Atheifm is the 
Hypothefis of our latter Metaphyficians, 
^But yet it is fomewhat remarkable, in 
their feveral Syftems, how readily they 
admit of the ahpve Precedence. 

For mark the Order of things, accord- 
ing to their account of them. Firf^ 
comes that huge Body the /enable World. 
Then this and its Attributes htgttfenjibk 
Ideas. Then put of fenfible Ideas, by a 
kind of lopping and pruning, are made' 
Ideas^ intelligible y whether Jpecijic or gene^ 
ral. Thus fhould they admit that Minij 
was coeval with Body, y?t till Body gave, 
it Ideasy and awakened its dormant Pow- 
ers, it could at befl have been npthing 

(nore^ 
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fnore^ than a fort tf dead Capacity i for Ch.IV. 
INNATE IDEAS // could Tfot foffibly bave 

At another time we hear of Bodies fo 
exceedingly fine^ that their very 'Exility 
makes them fufceptible oi fenfation and 
knowledge \ as if they ihrunk into Intelle^ 
by their exquifite fubtjety, which render- 
ed them too delicate to be Bodies any 
longer. It is to this notion we owe many 
curious inventions, fuch z,sfubtle Mtber^ 
animal Spirits^ nervous DuSis, Vibrations^ 
and the like; Terms, which moder^^ 
Philosophy, upon parting with occult 
l^alities, has found expedient to provide 
itfelf, to fupply their place^ 

But th^ intelleilual Scheme, which ne^ 
ver forgets Deity, poftpones every thing 
corporeal to the primary mental Caufe. It is 
here it looks for the origin of intelligible 
Ideas, even of thbfe, which exift in human 
papacities. For tho' fenfble Objedls may 
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Ch.IV. be the deftined medium, to ovii^ttH th« 
dormadt Energies of Afon's Underfbnd* 
log, yet are thofe Energies themfelves no 
more contained in Senfe, than the Explo* 
fion of a Cannon, in the Spark which 
gave it fire (/), 

In 



(/) Tlie following Note is taken from a Mamiicript 
Omimcntaiy of the Platonic Ofympiodorus^ (quoted be- 
Jbre^ p. 371.) upon the PhaJo ctPlatoi who tho* per- 
haps feme Qiay object to from inclining to ^e Dodrine 
of Platonic Rmur^ccnce^ yet it certai^ gives ^ better 
fccoim( how bx die Set^ ffWt in liut acquifition of 
Sciauiy than we can find gtirenby vul^ Philolbphen. 

Ouiiirori y»f ri X^^f^ ^ hvrtfm etfXfiii i oUrU§ 

fio-i 'sriASf o-Omi* 9^ ifJC^^ hiTiiy riv iitr^nviy t?c f vipi-r 

igi^l^srav r j» iiAtlifouf ^'Up^^y ik dya/Avnonp rwv Kotti^ 
X»— xara rciv\fi9 ii rtiy ivmctif hgnroa 9^ ri w T»- 
pAty^ iVi ji* o^/itfc ^ axoii^ to tiic f ^Aoo-o^ftosc i^ov 

dfiKVHiAtia. Thofi things^ which are inferior andfe^- 
iondary^ are by no means the Prine^lis or Qnifis of iba 
more excellent j and tho* we admit the common interpreta^ 
tionsy and allow Sense to he a Principle of SciENci^ 
wc mufi hrwever call it a Principle^ not a^if it wat the 

effiiieni 
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In {hort ALL Minds, that arc, are Si- Ch.IV, 

MiLAK and Congenial ; and fo too are 

their 



o,^ 



i^iittt Caufe^ bt4 as it roufes our S$ul to the RtcoUe&tm 
rf general Ideas^^Acc9r£ng to the fame way of t hinting 
is itfaid in the Tinueus^ that through the Sight and Hear-' 
ing wi acquire to ourfelves Pbilofoptj^ hecaufe wo pafi 
from Otje&s rf%^Ht% U RiMiNlscsNCK or Recol- 

LSCTIOK. 

And in anodier paflage he obferves— %irf lAi yif 
wriiA/AOffop iyotkf^oi trip i 4^X^f vii\(ap rZy oulw 
iffsvot XJyirCy i^iti^c/Miiffi Cioi rSp ftio-tnTMy apafAifX" 
fi,iffKtrai £v h9o¥ i}(tt Aoycair, ^ thth^ VjBoCaXAt rai. 
For m as much as the Soul, hj containing the Principles 
of aB BeingSj is a fort ^OMNIFORM Rbpresenta* 
TiON or Exemplar ; when it is roufed by olye£is of 
Senfsy h recoMis thofe PrincipleSy which it contains within^ 
and brings them forth. 

Georgius Gemi/lusj odierwife called Plethoj writes 
upon the iame fubjecS in the following jnanner. Tip 
^^Xf^ ^ftciy OftTa hiti riitfjktpo^ itaXa^HyHfTo^p toryt 
iinpt/nify riq iy roTg otur^roTi Aoyii;^ aKfiiirffoP ivrii 
•X^^Totff }^ nXidngop iy lavry rp^ii^^ n iy ro7( mcMoTg 
f^ir0-i. To iy riXidrigoy thto 9^ dxfiSiftfoy hk iy 
ocvo rtay iiO^^rSy i%ii> W ^X/^p^ ?yi fJ^n iflp iy etu-' 
TO?;. OJ i^ «u fi,ni»fki iXkiik iy a\jrny i^ «ut?c fiot* 

POiTo-^xi* 
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Ch.IV, their Ideas, or intelligible Forms. Were 
it otherwife, there could be no intercourfc 

between 

««- — ■ ^ — ■ • • ■ 

>0fr<r6a»' i it yip TTifvxiucn rviv ^^x^v fji,nia[Ji'fi ov^ ri 
t^a¥oiT(r9»r rciq yip ^iviiT^ roov ioj^Zv «;^i [Avi ovrtaw 
oXa* ovr^y (Aiv^ cixhtav Si xar* iWuv hvoci trvif^i^'us 
rtyi^y i K«T« TO ofOoif yiyo[A,ivaq, AiiV£cri»i i\ ap 
iTwa? 'fivog fiiffiui TsroXXu tri x^iiTloyi^ ri X; tiAiwti- 
f «f ifixm ry ^'VX? to yiKairtgoy t5to twp Iv rot^ 
fJiq-flnTOMf Aoywk, ST^^ 'who fupfofe Idbal Foiims, 
/Ziy /^^ /^^ Soul^ when Jbe ajfumes^ for the purpofes of 
Science^ thofe Proportions^ which exiji in fetifthle ohjeSfs^ 
fojfeffis them with a fuperior accuracy and perfeSion^ than 
that to which they attain in thofe fenfhU qbjeSis. Now 
this fuperior Perfe^im or Accuracy the Soul cannot have 
from fenjible obje^Sj as it is in fail not in them ^ nor yef 
can Jhe conceive it herfelf as from herfelf without its 
having cxifiencf any where elfe. For the Soul is not 
fonnedfo as to conceive that^ which has exijience no where^ 
fince evenfuch opinions^ as are falfe^ are all of thetn com^ 
pojitions irregularfy formed^ not of nure Non-rBeings^ hut 
of various real Beings^ one with another. It remains 
therefore that this PerfeSiion^ which is fuperior to the 
Proportions exj/ling in fenjible ohje£is^ muji defend to the 
Soul from some other Nature, which is by 

MANY DEGREES MORE EXCELLENT AND PERFECT. 

Pleth. de AriJiot^L et Pktonif. Philofoph. Diff. Edit, 
ParisiS^i- 

The AOrOI or Proportions, of which Ge- 
rmjliis htre fpeaks, mean not only thofe relative Pror 

portions 
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between Man and Man, or (what is more Ch JV. 
important) between Man and God. 

Fok 

pordons of Equality ,and Inequality^ which exift in Quai^^ 
tity, (fuch as double, fefquialter^ &c.) but in a larger 
ienfe, they may be extended to madiematical Lines^ 
Anglesj Figures^ &c. of all which Aoyo» or Prdportionsi 
tho' we poflefe in the Mind the moft clear and pfeoiie 
Ideas, yet it may be juftly queftioned, ^frficdier any one 
of them ever gifted in theyi;j^ifc World, 

To thefe two Authors we may add BoetbiuSy vAio^ 
after having enumerated many a£h. of'dl^ MtKD'Of 
Intblxbct, wholly diftin£b from Smfation^ and inde-^ 
pendent of it^ at length concludes, 

H^< ejl.ffficiens magis 
Longi caujfa potnrtior, 
^uam qua materia moda 
' In^ejpis patiturnotas, 
Pracedit tamen emitans^ ' ' 

A:' vires animi inovens^ 
Vivo in corpore fajfio, 
Gm vel lux ondos ferity 
Vel vox auribus inftrepit ; 
Turn MENTIS VIGOR excituSj 
QUAS INTU8 SPECIES TENET, 

jU motus Jinuleis vocansy 
Notis applicat exterisy 
' Introrsumque recon^ditis 
FoRMls mifcet imajpnes. ^ 

Dc Confolat. Phnofoph. L. V. 



f 
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tli.lV* I^OR wEat is Conirtriation between Mart 
tod Man ?-^It is a mutual idtercourfe of 
Spiakmg and Hearing.^^To thie Speaker^ 
ic is U teach i to the Hearer, it is to learn • 
*-^To Hat Speaker, it is to defcend from 
Ideas to U^ords ; to the . Hearer, it is t4 
afcend from IFards to Ideoi.^^li the 
Hearer* in this afcent* can arrive at no 
Ideas, thexi is he j&i*d ^^/ to under/land i if 
lie afcend to Ideas di^milar and faetero* 
geneotts^ then is he Add to mifunderfiand^ 
—What then is rcquifitc, that he may be 
faid to under/land ?'^T)i^t he fliould af^^ 
cend to certain Ideas, treafured up mtbin 
bimfelf^ correfpondent and fimilar to 
thofe within the Speaker. The fatne may 
be {aid of a Writer and a Reader ; as when 
any one reads to-day or to--morrow, or 
here or in Itafy, what Euclid wrote in 
Greece two thoufand years ago« 

Now is it not marvelous, there ihould 
beys exa^ an Identity of Our Ideas ^ if they 

were 
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1«rcrc only generated itomfenjible Objefts, ChJVi 
infinite in number^ ever changing^ diftant 
in Time, diftant in Place, and no one 
Particular the &me with any other ? 

Ao AiN, do we allowlt p6i&ble for Goo 
to fignify his w/i/toMen; or for Mbn to 
fignify their vumti to God? — Inhoth theift 
cafes there muft be an^Identity cfldeas^ or 
df^ nothing is dohe either one way or th« 
other. Whence thin do thefe commoh 
Identic Ideas conie ?— Thofe ciMen^ 
it feems^ come all from Senfati<m. And 
whence come Go^i Jdeas f^^tJot furely 
from Senfation too ; for this we can hardly 
venture to affirm, without giving to Body 
that notable Precedence of being prior to tbi 
InteUe&iimof even God bimfelf.^-^l^t them 
then be original*, let them be amnate^ and 
effential to the divine Mind.-^If this be 
true, is it not a fortunate Evtnt, that 
Ideas of corporeal rife, and others of mental^ 
(things derived frmfuhje&sjk totally dif* 

tinaj 
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Ch.IV, tinSijpDtildfo happily] co^incide in the /ami 
^onderj^l Identity f . . 

Had ^e not better rcafon l3b«s Up6n fo 
abfirufe a Subject? — Either all Minds 
have their Ideas derived^ or all have theiri 
eriginaly 6v fome bavejk^m drigih'ali ifndl 
fome dirhfed: If all Minds havfe them dc-. 
rived, they nliuft be; ij^rjvted from fome-^ 
thingj ^Mci) IS itJil^mt^cMind^ ^tA tbui 
wejfellinfenfibly into ia^ kind of Atlxpifiii.- 
Jf .aU.haVe theia Qtiginal, then are all 
Minds divinif ali Hy^jthefis by far more 
plauflble than the\form$r. But; if this 
be iu:t( admitted,' then rouft one .Mind-(at 
. leaft) . have; original. Ideas, and the reft 
have themy^^r/W//* Now fupp6fing this 
laft,Vheiic€ are thofe Minds, whofeideaft 
are.derived, moft lik(tly tO dferiv.e-them 2 
^-tFrom Mi'NPi cfr from BopYj-JrrFro^ 
Ml>i:p> a thing bomogmeous *, or ftofn 
BoD Y^ a r thing heterogeneous ? FrodS 
^ Mii*^i fuch as (from the Hypothefis) ha* 
.i original 
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original Ideas ; or from Body, which wc Ch.IV. 
cannot difcovcr to have any Ideas at 
all? (/)— An Examination of this. kind, 
purfued with accuracy and temper, is the 
moil probable method of folving thefe 
doubts. It is thus wc fhall be enabled 
.with more aflurance to decide, whether 
we*are to admit the Doftrine of the Efi^ 
curean Poet^ 

CoRPOREA NATURA antmum conjiare^ 
animdmque j 

or truft the Mantuan Bard, when he fing^ 
in divine numbers, 

Igneus efi ollisvigorfet CMLESTis orioo 
Seminiius.——^ 

But 



(/) NOTN f\ itly ZflMA ymZ* tsr^c y»p a» 
ri ANOHTA NOTN ytrnfroi; No Bqdy />r#. 
duces Mind : fir how JbouU Things devoid of 
Mind froAict Mind 7 Salluft dc Dlis n MmJo^.Q^ 8. 

Dd 
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ChJV, But it is now time, to quit thcfe Spc- 
culatiQiu. Thofe^ who would trace 
them farther^ and have leifure for fuch 
ftadies^ may perhaps find themf^ves led 
into regions of Contemplation, affording 
them profpedts both interefting and plea* 
fant. We have at prefent faid as much 
as was requifite to our Subject, and ihall 
therefore pafs from hence to our con* 
eluding chapter. 



C H A ?• 
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C H A ?• V. 

Subordination of InfeH^fmce — Difference 
of Ideas y both in particular Men^ and in 
whole Nations — Different Genius ofdif^ 
ferent Languages — CharaSler of the 
Englifti, the Oriental, the Latin, and 
the Greek Languages — Superlative £x- 
cellence of the LaJl^^ConcluJion. 

ORIGINAL Tkuth (^), having the Ch.V. 
moft intimate connedtion with the 
fupreme Intelligence ^mzyh^ faid (as it were) 

to 



{a) Thofe PJiilofophers, wfaofe Ideas of Being and 
Knowledgi ard|prived from BoAf and Senfationy have a 
ihort mediod to explain the nature of Truth. It is 
a factious thing, made by every man for himfelf ; 
which comes and goes, juft as it is remembered and for- 
got ; which in the order of things makes its appearanc^ 
the lajl of any, being not only fubfequent to fenfible Ob- 
je£b, but even to our Senfatiom of them. According 
to this Hypothefis, there are many Truths, which have 
been, and are no longer ; others, that wiU.be, and have 
D d 2 not 
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Ch. V. to fhine with unchangeable Iplendor, en« 
lightening throughout the Univerfe every 
poflible Subjedt, by nature fufceptible of 
its benign influence. Pailions and other 
obftacles niay p^ent indeed its efficacy, 
as clouds and vapours may obfcure the 
Sun ; but it felf neither admits Dimmu- 
tion^ nor Chahge, becaqfe the Darkncft rc- 
fpedls only particular Percipients. Among 
tbefe therefore? we piuft look for ignorance 

and 



pot bpen y^t ; and multitudes, that poffibly may never 
exift at all. 

But there are other Reafoners, who muft furdy hav9 
had very different notions ; thofe I mean, who repre- 
fent Truth pot as the laft^ but ti^ firji of Beings ^ 
who call it immutable^ eternal^ omnipresent \ Attributes, 
that all indicate fomething more disu^human. To 
thefe it muft appear ibmewhat ftrange, wm men ihould 
imagine, that a crude account of the mediod htnu thef 
ferceive Truth, was to pafs for an account of Truth it'^ 
itjilfs as if to defcribe the road to London^ could be called 
a Defcription of that Metropolis. 

For my own part, when f read die detail aboi^t Sea- 
fation and Refledlion, and am taught the procels a( 
large bow my Ide^ are all generated, I f^em to viei^ 
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and errour, and for that Subordination of 'CYi. V* 
Intelligence^ which is their natural confe-i 
^uenc«« 

Wb have daily experience in the Works 
of Art, that a/tfr^w/jEp»^W(f^r will fuf- 
fice for Contemplation^ tho' we know not 
enough, to profcfs ourfclves Artifts. Mufeh' 
more is this true, with refped: to Na- 
ture ; and well for mankind is it found. 
D d 3 to 

«■ ■ ■■■ » ■ I I I 11 ■ r I ■^■^^a—f 

die human Soul in the light of aChicible, where Tmtha 
are produced by a kind of logical Chemiftry. They 
inay confift (for aught we know) of natural materials, 
'but are as much creatures of our own^ as a Bolus oi 
Elixir. 

J£ AE&on by his ITrAnia intended to repreieni 
^RUTH) he certainly referred her to a ojuch more aiv« 
tient, as well as a far more noble origin. 

■ ^ \ m Heavenly bom! 
• . Before the hiHs appear^ dj or foiintatris flaw* d^ 
Thou with etenud IVifdom didfi conveffij 
Wifdom thy Sifter 3 and with her did/I plaf 
In prifence oftV almighty Father^pkafd 
With thy ceUftial &«y-— — P, tn Vlf 4 

- SeeProverhs VHI. 22, *c.. Jermkh X. 10, Mtrei 
Antonin. VXm i% 
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Ch. V. to be true, elfe never could we attain any 
^""""^^^ natural Knowledge at all. For if the con^ 

Jiituthe Proportions of a Clock are lb fub- 
tic, that few conceive them truly, but the 
Artift himfelf ; what fhall we fay to tbofe 

feminal Ptoportims^ which make the d^ 
fence and chara(3sr of every natural Sub^ 

jeSt ? — Partial views, the Imperfedlions of 
*" Senfe ; Inattention^ Idlenefs, the turbu- 

lence of Paffions> Education, local Senti- 
ments, Opinions, and Belief, conipire in 
many inftances to furnifli us with Hcas, 
ibme too generali^ fome too partial, and 
^what is worfe than all this) with many 
that are erroneous, and contrary to Truth. 
Thefe it behoves us to correct as far as 
poilible, by cool fufpenfe and candid ex- 
amination. 

7<Sv 4)p^y(cv« 

Anp thus by a connection peiiiaps lit- 
tle expected, the Caujfe of Lstteas^ and 

that 
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that of ViHTUE appc* to co-incide, it Ch. V. 
beihg the bufinefs of both to examine our 
idtaJfand to amend them by the Standard 
tf Nature and of Truth {b). 

In this important Work^ we {hall be 
led to obferve, how Nations, like fingle 
Men, have ihtit peculiar Ideas; how tbe|l| 
peculiar Ideas become the Genius of 
THEIR LANGUAOE^(incetbe(S)^i9f^0/ mud 
of €0urfe correfpond to its Archetype {c) 1 
D d 4 how 



{b) How ufeful to Ethic fciBNcs^ and indeed to 
Khowledgb in general, a Gramm ATiCALDisqyi^ 
8ITION into the Etymology uiA Meaning of 'Woylus was 
efteemed by die chief and ableft Philofophers, may be 
fixn by confi4tif^ Plato in his Qratylus y Xenoph. Menu 
IV. 5. 6. Arrian. Epid. I. 17. II. 10. Aiarc. Anton, 
ULxi.V. 8.x. 8. 

(c) H0OT2 XAPAKTHP In r aV9(»T4 
AbrO£. Stob. Ca^wtt^Signa baud levia, fed obfer^ 
vatu digna (quodfortajfe quijpiamnm putartt) de ingeniis 
it moribus popubrum it nattonum ex Unguis ipforton. Ba- 
con, de Augm. Scient. VI. i. Vid. etiam ^n£iiL 
L. XI. p. 675. Bdk. Capperon. Diog. L% 1. p. 58. et 
Mnag. Cm. Tufc. Difp. V. i6. 
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Ch. V. how the nvijijl Nations, having the mofi 
and beji Ideas yVf'iM confequently have the 
beji and moji copious Languages ; *hovf 
others, whofe Langui^es are motley and 
compounded, and who have borrowed 
from different countries different Arts and 
Practices, difcover by Words, to whom* 
tiley are indebted for Things. 

To illuftrate what has been faidy by a 
few examples. We Britons in our time 
have been remarkable borrowers, as our 
multiform Language may fufficiently (hew. 
Our Terms in polite Literature prove, that 
this came f rom 'Gr^^r^ ; our Terms in 
Mujic and Paintings that thefe came froni 
Italy, our Phrafes in Cookery and JVar^ 
that we learnt thefe from the French ^ and 
our Phrafe's in Navigation, that we were 
taught by the Flemings and Low Dutch. 
Thefe many and very different Sources of 
our Language may be the caufe, why it is 
fo deficient in Regularity and Analogy. Yet 
Wc have this advantage to cgmpenfate the 

defc<a^ 
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dcfcdl:, that what we -want in Elegance^ Ch« V^ 
we gain in Copioufnefss in which laft re- 
fpe6t few Languages will be found fupc- 
rior to our own. 

Let us pafs from ourfclves to the Na- 
tions OF THE East. The {d) Eaftern 
World, from the earliefl days, has beeaat 
all timeSjjdie Seat of enormous Monarchy «. 
On its natives fair Liberty never (hcd its ge- 
nial influence. If at any time civil Difcords 
arofe among them (and arife there did in- 
numerable) the conteft was never about 
the Form of their Government ; (for this 
was an objeA, of which the Combatants 
had no conception;) it was all from the 
poor motive of, w6oJbou/J6etJbeirM aster, 

whether 



(//) Aia ya^ ri JkXixurc^oi i7vai ri dOii ci /uuv 
iifSotfoi Twy '£XAiiir«y, St ii vifi rii^ Ac/mt ruu xr^ft 

i\fXH*^^^^^* ^^ ^^ Barbarians ly being nwrejlavijb 
in their Manners than the Greeks, and thofe ofAfu thou 
thofe of Europe, fuhnut to defpotic Government without 
nwrmuring or difcmtint. Arift, Polit* HI* 4. 
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Ch. V. whetKer a Cytus at an Artmc&iciSt a Afir- 
bomei or a. Mujiapba» 

SircH was their Condition, and what 
was the confequence ?— Their Ideas be- 
came conronant to their fervile State, and 
their Words became confonant to their 
febrile Ideas. The great Diftin£tion, for 
ever in their fight. Was that ofl^ant^iiA 
Slave; the moft unnatural one conceiva- 
ble, and the mod: fufceptible of pomp, and 
empty exaggeration* Hence they talked 
of Kings as GoriAs, and of themfelves, as 
the meaneft and moft abjciS Reptiles. 
Nothing was either great or little in mode- 
rafioh, but every Sentiment was heightened 
by incredible Hyperbole. Thus tho' they 
fonietirtes afcended into tAe Great and 
Mflgnifieent (^), they as frequently dege- 
nerated, 

i %' mit f^ ^ ■ -I II ■ ■ »■ I 

(i) irhe trueft Sublime of die Eaft may be mmd in 
die Scrip&res, of which perhaps the [irindp^ cade is 
the intrmfic Greatnefs of the Subje^ thett treated^ 
the Creation of the Unive{fe, the Difpenlatioxis of di- 
vine PrgviScncc, isti. 
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nerated inip the Tuffiuhind Momfiajl. Tie Ch. V^ 
Greeks tib of'AJia became ihfedted by their 
neighbours, who were often at times not 
only their neighbours, but their mafters ; 
and hence tltot Luxuriance of the ./^/iif 
Stile^ unknown to the chafte eloquence 
and purity of ^/i&^;7J. ButoftheGfwijwe 
forbear to fpeak now, ^we ihall fpeak of 
them more fully, when We have firft conii« 
dered die Nature or Genius of the Ji^xMxr/. 

An* what fi>rt of People may we pro- 
. nouncetheRoMANs? — A Nation engs^ed 
in wars and«commotions, fome /oreign^ 
ibmc domdlic, which for feven hun- 
^edj^rs wholly engrofied their thoughts. 
HeiKre therefore tBeir LANQi|rAG|||; be- 
came,. A>^ tbekrlieas^ copious in all Terms 
exprefiive of things poIiticMi, «id well 
adapted to the purpoiKA: both of Hiftory 
and popular Blogsiffici. ^^But what was 
their Phihfopby ir^^A*^ Nation, it was 
none, if ^emay credit thck ableftWriters. 
And hence the Unfitjiefs of their Language 

to 
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Ch^V. to this Subjcdii a dcfcjfti whiel^ even C/- 
^erais compelled to confefs, and ntercf ully 
makes appear^ when he writes Philofo-- 
phy himfelf^ from the number of terms^ 
which he is obliged to inYtn%f{fJ. Virgil 

feems 



(f) See Of. di FirM. C. i, 2, 3. HI. C. i, 2, 4, 
&c. but in particular Ttfc. Dijp. I. 3. where he iaysy 
VniLOSOfHiAJaaut uffiu ad banc aiatemf nee Man ha^ 
kiit Mnen Literarum Latikarua^^ qua iUuftran'^ 
da et excitandehiobis eft*, utjij &c. See alio Tt^c. D'lfp* 
IV. 3. and Acad* L 2. if^iere it appears, that 'd| ClcE-* 
RO i|»plied Mmfelf to the writing of Phtl^ophj^ the iZ»- 
mam \aA nothing of the kind in ^ir language^ except 
Ibme mean performances of Anufamm Ae Epicurehn^ 
and others df the fame (bd. HowhrAeRmansv^ctc 
indebted to Gcerc for Philofophy, and with what ioduftrjlj 
9s well as eloc^uence, he cultivated Ae Subje^rWy bfe* 
feen libt osAj from the titl^ of thofe Works mitt are 
now loft, but much more fixHn Ae many noble ones ftill 
fortimatd|>'preierved« 

The JEpicurean Poet^ucRBTius, who flouriihed 
nearly at the £une tiiine, feems by his filence to have 
over -looked the Latin writers of his own led ; deriving 
all his Philofophy^ ai^veti m Gcerdj frodi. Grecian 
Sources} aad,likelumy'acknowlcdgingdie'9UEcultyof 
' writing in Plniofophy in Latin^ both from the Pcver^gi 
the Tongue, and from Hk^tfmbj of Ac Subjeft. ' "^ 
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fccms to have j udged the moft truly of his Ch. V. 
Countrymen^ when admitting their infe- 
riority in the more elegant Arts, he con- 
cludes at laft with his ufual majefty^ 



Nee me animfalUt^ Graiorum obfcura reperta 
Difficile inhiftrare Latinis verftbus ejjiy 
(A^ka n§w rebus prafertim quom Jit agendum^) 
Printer bgbstatem linouje et R£Rum no* 

VITAtEM : 
Sed tua m0 virtus tamertj etjperata voluptas 
Suavis amcitia quemuis ferferre lahorem 
Suadet—"^ Lucr. 1. 137. 

In the &nie age, Varro, among his numerous 
ixnorks, wrote fome in the way ofPhibfophy ; as did die 
Patriot Brutus, a Treatife concermng Virtue^ much ap- 
plauded hy Gcero 3 but theie Works are now loft. 

. Soon after die writers above mentioned came Ho- 
RACE, fome of whofe Satires and Epiftks may be jufflj 
ranked amongft the moft valuable pieces of Latin Phib^ 
fophy^ nrfiether we confider die purity of their Sdle, or 
the great Addreis, with which they treat the Subje& 

After Horace^ tho* with as long an interval as from 
thQ days of Augujlus to thofe of Nero^ came the Sadrift 
Fbrsius, die friend and difciple of the Stoic Comutus ; 
fp ifhoie precepts as he didbonour by his virtuous Lift^ 

61 
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Tu KBO£R4t IMPBRIO FOPUIOS, Ro^ 

ffupiff, fMtttento, 
(Ha tibi erunt artesj pacifque tmponere 
wiorem^ 

iParcere fubjeSiis, et debellare fuperbos. 

From 



£)hiswork^ tho' final], ftiewaneaiijproliciencjindie 
Science of Kfeials. Of him it may be fiid^ dmt he is 
almoft the fingle Mfficuk writer among the LatinC\d&c&j 
whole moaning has fiifident merits to siake it worth 
while to labour diro' hi$ oUcuriti^ 

In the fame degenerate and tyrannic period, lived alio 
Senbca i whofe chara£ter, bodi as |i Man and a Wri-- 
ter, is iikuSki with great accuracy by die noUe Au« 
ihor of the Chara^eriftia^ to iprfiom we refer. 

• 

Under a milder Dominion, that of Hadrian and the 
Jntonihes^ lived AuLUs Gelliusj or (as ibme call 
Um) Agbllius, an entertaining Writer in the mif-« 
cellaneois way ; weU flailed in Cridcifin and Andqui-i 
ty ; who tho* he can hardly be endded to die name of 
2,PhUofophery yet deferves not to pais unmendoned here, 
from die curious fragments of Philofophy interfperfed 
in his works. 

With Auks GMus we range Macrobius, not be« 

cauie a Comemporary, (for he is fuppofed to have lived 

I under 
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Ch.V. 
Prom confidering the Romans, let us 
pafs to THE Greeks. The Grecian 

Common- 



iliider Honorlus and Theodojius) but from his ntar Fe(eni« 
blance, in the chara£lef of a Writer. His Works, 
like the other's, are mifcellaneous ; filled with Mytho- 
logy and antient Literature, ibme Philofophy being in« 
tennixed. His Commentary upon die Somnium Scifk* 
nis of Gcer9 may be con&dered as wholly of the pbibph* 
fbicalkmd. 

Jx\ the (ame age with Aulus GiUiusy flourifbed Apu« 
LBius oiMadaura in Africa^ \flat9mc Writer, wbofe 
Matter in general far exceeds bis perplexed and afieded 
Sdle, too conformable to die fidfe Rhetoric of the Ag8 
wl^n he lived. 

Of die fame Country, but of a later Age» and a 
harfher Stile, was Martianus Capella, if indeed 
be deferve not die name ratbes of a Philologiflii than of 
9^PhUofipbir. 

After CapiUay we may rank Chalcidius die Pta^ 
tonicy tho' both his Age, and Country, and Religtoa 
are doubtful. His manner of writing is radier more 
agreeable than that of the two preceding, n(/r does bo 
appear to be their inferior in the knowledge of Philo(b« * 
fiby, his work being a laudable Commentary upon tSm 
Tjmam of Phtu 
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Ch. V. CoMMONWEALTHS,whilc they main tain^* 
cd their Liberty, were the moft heroic 
Confederacy, that ever exifted. They were 

the 



The laft Latin Philofopher was Boethius, who 
^yfns defended from fome of the nobkA of the Itfiman 
Families, 'and was Confiil in the beginning of the fo^h 
Century. He wrote many philofophical Works, the 
greater part in the Logical wzy. But his £tiic piecei 
Qn tig Confolittim (fPbilofophj^ and which is partly profe^ 
and partly verfe, deierves great encomiums both for ^e 
Matter, and for die Stile \ ii\ which laft be approaches 
the Purity of a £u' better age than Ms own, and is in 
all refpeSs preferable to thbfe crabbed Africans already 
mentioned. By command of Theodoric king of die 
Gtihsy it was die hard fete of this wordiy Man to fuflcr 
death ; with whom the Latin Tongucy and the laft re- 
mains of Roman Dignity^ may be iaid to have funk in / 
die weftem World. 

There were odier Romans^ who left Philofophical 
Wridngs; fucb as Musonius Rufus, and the tw6 
Emperors, Marcus Antoninus and Julian; but 
^ tfaefe preferred the ufe of the Greek Tongue to their 
own, they can hardly be eoniidered iunong the number 
oi Latin Writers. 

And fo much (by way of fketch) for ths Latin 
Authors of Philosoph y ; a fmall number for fo vaft 
an Empire, if we conftder them as all die product gf 
Mar fui^fucceilive centuries. 
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the politeft, the braveft, and the wifeft of p^*^; 
men. In the ihort fpace of little more 
than a Century, they became fuch Statef- 
men. Warriors, Orators, Hiftorians, Phy- 
ficians. Poets, Critics, Painters, Sculp- 
tors, Arthitedts, and (laft of all) Philofo- 
pher«, that one can hardly help confidcr- 
ing THAT Golden Period, as a Provi- 
dential Event in honour of human Na- 
ture, to (hew to what perfe(Slion the Spc-* 
cies might afcend (^). 

Now 



{g) If we except HonuTy Hejiod^ and the Lyric Poets, 
we hear of few Crectan Writers before the expedition 
%if Xerxes. After that Monarch had been defeated, and 
the dread of the Perfian power Was at an end, Ae Ef- 
fulgence OF Grecian Genius (if I may ufe the 
cxpreffion) broke forth, and (kone till th? time di AUx-^ 
under the Macedonian^ after whom it difappeared, and 
never rofe again. This is that Golden Period fpokeiL 
6f above. I do not meaa'dwu Greece h^^ not many 
writers of great merit fubfequent to that period, and 
efpecially of the philofophic kind ; but the Greatj tiie 
Striking^ the Sublime (call it as you pleafe) attained at 
Arf* time to a height, to which it never could afctnd in 
amy after age. 

E e The 
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Ch. V. Now THE Language of thesH 
Greeks was truly like themfelves, it was 

con* 



The lame kind of fortune befel the people of Rome. 
When the Punic wars wefe ended, and Carthage their 
dreaded Rival was no more, then (as Horace informs 
us) they began to cultivate the politer arts. It was 
(oon afbr this, their great Orators, and Hiftorians^ 
and Poets arde, and RbTm^ like Greece^ had her Gofde» 
Period^ which' lafted to die death of O^avius Ca- 
far* 

I call thefe two Periods, from the two greateft Ge* 
niufcs that flouriflied in each, one the Socr atic Pe- 
riod, the other the Ciceronian. 

There arc ftill ferther analogies fubfiftlng between 
them. Neither Period commenced, as long as Iblici- 
tude for the common welfare engaged men's atten- 
tions, and fuch wars impended, as threatened their de- 
Ihu^on by Foreigners and Barbarians. But when 
once thefe fears were over, a general fecurity foon en- 
fued, and inftead of attending to the arts of de&nce 
and felf-prefervation, they began to cultivate dioile of 
Elegance and Picture. Now, as thefe naturally pro- 
duced a kind of wanton infolence (not unlike die vi- 
tious temper of high-fed animals) fo by this the bands 
. of union were infeiifibly dii&lved. I^ence then among 

the 
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conformable to their tranfcendcnt aftd Ch.V. 
Univerfal Genius* Where Matter fo 

abounded^ 



Ac Greeks diat fatal Pekponnejian War, which together 
with other wars, its immediate confcquence, broke the 
confederacy of their Commonwealths ; wafted their 
ftrength \ made them jealous of each other ; and thus 
paved a way for die contemptible kingdom of Macedon 
to endive tfaem all, and afcend in a few years to uni ver^* 
lal Monarchy. 

A like luxuriance of profperity f6wed difcord among 
Ae Ramans ; raifed diofe imhappy contefts between the 
Senate and the Gracchi ^ between Sylla and Marius ; be- 
'tween Pompey and Cafar ; till at length, after the lafl 
ftruggle for Liberty by thofe brave Patriots Brutus and 
Caffms at Philippic and the fubfequent defeat di Anthony 
At A^iumy the Romans became fubjcA to. the dominion 
.of a Fellow-Citizen. 

It muft indeed be confefled, ^at after Alexander ari(l 
OSiavius had eftaUifhed their Monarchies, there were 
many bri^t Geniufes, who were eminent under their 
Government. Artftctle maintained a friendfhip aild 
epiftolary c o ntel p Qudence with Alexander. In die time 
of ^ fame Monarch lived Theophrajfus^ and the Cy^^ 
nic, Diogenes. Then alfo Demojihenes and Mfchims 
fpoke their two celebrated Qnitions. So likewiie in the 
time of Onaviusy Virgil wrote his Emidy and with 
£ e 2 Horace^ 
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Ch. V. abounded. Words followed of courfe^ and 
thofe exquifite in every kind, as the Ideas 
for which they flood. And hence it fol- 
lowed, there was not a Subject to be 
found, which could not with propriety be 
cxprefled in Greek. 

Here were Words and Numbers for 
the Humour of an Arijlophanes ; for the 

native 



Horace^ Varius^ and tnany other fine Writers, partook 
of his protection and royal mumficence. But then k 
muft be remembered, that thefe men were bred and edu- 
cated in die principles of a free Government. It was 
hence they derived that high and manly fpirit, which 
made them the admiration of after-ages. The Suc- 
cellbrs and Forms of Government left by Alexander and 
Oclaviusj loon ftopt the growth of any thing farther in 
the kind. So true is that noble faying of LonginuS'^ 
<d^i^ot% rt ydp ix,aun rot f^oyii[xxrx ruy iMsyaXopgovaop 
i EAET0EPIA, ^ iVcAa-»lr«», t^ A/Moe, im^tTif ri 

BT^Tfia ^»AoT»/Aiaf. It is Liberty tim is formed u 
nurfe the fentiments of great Genit^s j to infpire them' with 
hope; to pufly forward the prcpenftty of cofUeft one with 
another^ and the generous emulation of being thefirft in ramk. 
De Subl. Sc6l. 44. 
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native Elegance of a Philemon or Menanm Ch. V. 
der*y for the amorous Strains of a Mim^ 
nermus ov Sappho i for the rural Lays of a 
7'heocritus or Bion ; and for the fublime 
Conceptions of a Sophocles or Homer. The 
iapie in Profe. Here Ifocrates was enabled 
to difplay his Art, in all the accuracy of 
Periods, and the nice counterpoife of 
Diftion. Here Demojlhenes found mate- 
rials for that nervous Compofition, that 
manly force of unafFedted Eloquence, 
which ru(hed, like a torrent, too impe^ 
luous to be withflood. 

Who were more different in exhi- 
biting their Philofophy, than Xenophon^ 
FlatOy and his difciple, Arijiotle? Dif- 
ferent, I fay, in their character of Com^ 
poJitioHi for as to their Philofophy it/elf, 
it was in reality the fame. Arifiotle^ 
ftridt, methodic, and orderly; fubtle in 
Thought; fparing in Ornament; with 
little addrefs to the Paffions or Imagi* 
liation; but exhibiting the whole with 
E e^ fuch 
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Ch. V, fuch a pregnant brevity, that in every 
fentence we feem to read a page« 
How exquifitely is this all performed in 
Greek t Let thoie^ who inpiagine it may 
be done as well in another LanguagCt 
latisfy themfclves either by attempting to 
tranflate him, or by perufing his tranfla^ 
tions already made by men of learning. 
On the contrary, when we read either 
» Xenopbon or Plato^ nothing of this me-^ 
tbod and ftridt order appears. The 'por^ 
malzjiA Dida£iic is wholly dropt* What- 
ever they may teach, it is without profef^ 
iing to be teachers ; a train of Dialogue 
and truly polite Addrefs, in which, as 
in a Mirrour, we behold human Lifcj^ 
adorned in all its colours of Sentiment 
and Manners. 



And yet though thefe differ in this 
manner from the Staginte, how differ-^ 
ent are they likewife in charadter from 
each other ?i—PZ7/^, copious, figura- 
tive. 
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tive» and majcftic; intermixing at times 

thp facetious andfatiric; enriching his 

Works with Tales and Fables, and the 

myftic Theology of antient times. -XJf- 

nopbont the Pattern of perfeft fimpli- 

qity; every where fmooth, harmonious, 

and pure ; declining the figurative, the 

marvellous, and the myftic 3 afcending 

but rarely into the Sublime; nor then 

fo much trufting to the colours of Stile, 

as to the intrinfic digpity of the Senti^ 

ment itfelf. 

The Language in the mean time, la 
which He and Plata wrote, appears to fuit 
fo accurately with the Stile of both, that 
when we read either of the two, we can- 
not he]p thinking, that it is he alone, 
who has hit its character, and that it 
could not have appeared fo elegant in any 
Other nianner, 

And thus is the Greek Tongue, 

from its Propriety and Vniverfality^ made 

Ee4 for 




i 
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Ch. V. for all that is greats and all that is heaut^'% 
fidy in ev^ry SubjeSl^ and under every 9orf^ 
of writing. 



Graiis ingenium, Graiis dedit orf 

rot^ndo 
Mufa loqm\ 

It were to be wiflied, that thofe amongft 
us, who either write or read, with a view 
to employ their liberal leifure (for a^ to 
fuch, as do either fpDm views more fordid^ 
we leave them^ like Slaves, to their deftined 
drudgery) it were to be wifhed, I fay, that 
the liberal (if they have a relifh forle^ters) 
would infpedl the finifhed Models of Gre- 
dan Literature ; that they woul4 not 
wafte thofe hours, which they cannot re- 
call, upon the meaner produdlions of the 
French and Englijh Prefs 3 upon that fun- 
jgous gfowtl^ of Novels and of Pamphlets, 
where, it is to be feared, they rarely find 

any 
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any rational pleafure, and more rarclj^ Ch.V. 
ftill, any felid improvement. 

To be competently ikiUed in antient 
learning, is by no means a work of fuch 
infupcrable pains. The very progrefs it- 
^If is attended with delight^ and refem* 
ties a Journey through fome pleafaut 
i^ountry, where every mile we advance, 
new charms arife. It is certainly as eafy 
to be a Scholar^ as a Gameftier, or many 
pther Characters equally illiberal and low. 
The faoje application, the fame quantity 
pf habit will fit us for one, as completely 
as for the. other. And as to thofe who 
tell us, with an air of feeming wifdom, 
that // is Metg, and not Books^ we mud 
ftudy to become knowing; this I have 
always remarked, from repeated Experi- 
ence, to be the common confolation apd 
language of Dunces. They fhelter their 
ignorance under a few bright Examples, 
whofe tranfcendent abilities, without the 

common 
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Ch. V. common helps, have bo^n (Undent ef 
* ' tbemfehes to great and important Ends, 
But alas \ 



Dedpit exemplar yitik imitakih 



In truth, each man's Underftandi ng, 
when ripened and mature, is a compofite 
oi natural Capacity^ and oi fuper^induced 
Habit. Hence the greateft Men will be 
neceflarily thofe, who poflefs the beft Ca-^ 
pacities, cultivated with' /i&^ ^^ Habits, 
Hence alfo moderate Capacities, when 
adorned with valuable Science, will far 
tranfcend others the moft acute by na- 
ture, when either negleded, or applied 
to low and bafe purpofes. And thus for 
the honour of Culture and good 
Learning, they are able to render a 
man, if he will take the pains^ intrinji^ 
cally more excellent than his natural Supe^ 
riors. 

7 And 
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And fo much at prefcnt as to ge- 
neral Ideas; bow we acquire tbemi 
whence they are derived \ what is their Na^ 
ture ; and what their conneSlion with Lan-^ 
guage. So much likcwife as to the Sub- 
ject of this Treatife, Uni ver§ al Gram- 
mar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^T^HE following Notes are either ^ranf* 
lations of former Notes ^ or Additions 
to them. Ttbe additional are chiefly Ex-- 
traBs from Greek Manufcripts^ which 
(as the Author has faid already concern^ 
ing others of the fame kind J are valu-^ 
able both for their Rarity^ and for their 
intrinflc Merit. 
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ADDrTlONAL NOtES. 

PAG. 95.-- — ra Stop, Wc] The (Rotation 
from Prochis in the Note may be thus rendered— 
That thing is at hest, which tor a time 

PRIOR AND SUBS£<^ENT IS IN THE SAME PLACE^ 
loth iifelfy 4nd its Parts. 

P. 105. In the Note, for y»yyo/A£iro» read ye¥iid.iyop, 
and render the paflage thus— /ir hy this faculty (namely 
the faculty of Scnfe) we rukher know the Future^ nor the 
Paji^ hut the Prefint dHfy. 

P. io6» Note (d).] The paflage of Phibponus 
here referred to, but by miftake omitted, has reipeA to 
the notion of beings corporeal zndfenJiUej which were 
(aid to be nearly approaching to Non- Entity s. The Au- 
thor exj^lains this among other reafons, by die follow- 
Jl^ — n«j i\ ro7i fJLri ao-i yutyid^n j Eff wrov juci^, 
hriiin hraZix re tDU^fAdoy ig-t x) to fAiX\o¥^ rot!iro& 
^Ifiii iyru' 70 jtAiir ya^ ifdufai 9^ ix in cn> ro il 

fAxWoif 31 ri]? xtyvivtcoi ivrSv zra^xKoXH^fiiAcli Iri 
^(Cyo;. How therefore is it that they approach nearly t$ 
Non-Entitys? In the firjl place^ because HERE (where 
they exift) exijls the Past and the Future, and 
thefe iW^NoN-ENTITYS J for the one is vanijhedy and is 
m more, the other is not as yet. Now all natural Suhftances 
pafs away along with Time, or rather it is upon their 
Motion that TiyiE is an Attendant. 

P* 119 
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P. 1 19-^in the Note here fuhjoined mention is macitf 
of die Real Now, or Instant, and its efficacy. 
To which we may add, that there i^ not only a necejfary 
ConiiefKon between Exiftmci and the Pr€fent Inflanty 
becaufe no other Point of Time can properly be bli.fo fo, 
but alfo between Exigence and Life^ becaufe whatever 
Evesy by the fame reafon neceflariiy Is. Hence Soph^-^ 
cUsy fpeaking of Timeprefenty ekgandy feys of it-^^. 

The Living, ondNowprefent Tiiin: 

Trachin, V. 118 j'. 

P. 227.— The Paflage in Firgilj of which Servius 
here fpeaks, is a defcription of Turnus's killing twa 
brodiers, Amjcus irid Dii^es j after which the Poet fayy 
of him, 

curru alfcijja DuoftuM 

Sufpendit capita ■ ^ 

This, literally tranflated, is — heJjung up on his chariot 
the heads of Two perfonsy which were cut ojffj whereas 
the Senfe requires, ^the Two perfonsy that is to fay, 
di Awycus and Diores. Now this by jbnborum wpuld 
have been expreft properly, as Amhorum means The 
Two ; by Duorum is expreft improperly, as it means 
only Two indefinitely. 

P. 259. — The Paflage in Note [p) from ThemiJiiuSy 

may be thus rendered-r-A^/ttr/ in many in/lances ap^ 

pears to make her tranfition by little and littky fo that in 

fome Beings it may be doubtedy %vhether they are Animal^ 

ir Vegetable. 

?. 294, 
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P. 294. Note (c)'^Tbere an in the number of things 
manyj which have a mojl inown Existence, but a moft 
unknown Essence \ fuchfor example as Motion, Place, 
and more than either ofthem^ Time* The Existence 
ef each of thefe is known and indifiutabU^ but what their ^ 
Essence /V, or Nature^ is among the mo/I difficuh things 
to difcem. The Soul alfo is in the fame Oafs : that it is 

fomething^ is moft evident ; but what it w, is a matter not 

fo eajy to Uarn. Alex. Aphrod. p. 142. 

P. 34O.—LANGUAGB— INCAPABLE OF COMMU- 
NICATING Demonstration.] Sec Three Trea- 
tifes, or Vol. I. p. 220, and the additional note on the 
words, The Source of infinite Truths^ Sec. 

p. 368. — in the Votc-^yetfo held the Phibfopher rf 
Malmeftury, and the Author of the EJfayy &c.] 

Pbiloponusj from the Philofophy of Plato and Pytha^ 
gorasj fcems to have far excelled thefe Modems in his 
account of Wisdom or Philosophy, and its Attri^ 
lutesj or effential Cbara£Iers.— UiGif yip fiXotrofUg 
TO h Tor^ voXXoTi iXf^oi fiocfofoiv itT^ai rriy xoiifUPixiff 
9^ TO h TOK ZToXXoT^ ^X^o"* y.ohyu)yio(,v ieTj^xi Tin J«a^£- 
fHiny' i yip Juo-p^cj k to ttT^m ^oirynq (/^^^ ^clirlyi^) 
7^ TSTtOifi^oiq noiyuiyixy ('sravri yip 'sr^iTTrlov), aAA* i 
\Uge oV^) TO iioifopoy t«twv uiriTy' h3i xuj'of x^ i7nr« 
iiotfo^iy, iXXi rl vLo^yly X')(j&iriy. It IS THE PRO- 
PER BUSINESS OF Philosophy to shew iM 

many things, WHICH HAVE DIFFERENCE, 
WHAT IS THEIR CoMMON CHARACTER ; and IN 
MANY THINGS, WHICH HAVE A CoMMON CHA- 
RACTER) THRO* WHAT IT 18 THEY DIFFER. // 

Ff is 
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t is indeed m difflcuh matter tojbiw the cdmmen Chara^er 

of a Wood'Pigeon and a Dove (fir this is evident to 
every one)^ hut rather to tell where Ues the Difference ; nor 
to tell the Difference between a Dog and a Horfe^ hut r ae- 
ther to Jhew^ what they poff^s in common, Philop. Com. 
MS. in Nicomach. Arithm. 

P. 379— THEY AR^ MORE EXQUISITE THAN, . 

fs^iT.] The Words cS Ariftotky here referred to^ are 
thefe^-^a^XAov S £$-» to » ivixx x^ to xftXov U tomT 
Tflif fvtrzuiq i^yoi^y 5 iv ro7q T?f rt^yi^. The Prin- 
ciples OF Design and Beauty are more in the 
JVorks ^/"Natvre, than they are in thofe of Akt. 

P, 379. — WE MUST OF NECESSITY ADMIT A 

Mind, ^^.] The following quotation, taken from the 
third Book of a manufcript Comment of Proclus on the 
Farmenides ©/"Plato, is here given for the fake of thole, 
who have curiofity with regard to the dodlrine of 
Ideas, as held by antient Philofophers. 

E» S\ Sik (rvyTo[JLu; uinTv rriy ociriay tJ?? twv ^iiup 
vwo^iiTiug^ Si* Jjv Ixtivoi^ rif f(r£, pnriov on raura Tffoi,i\oL 
fcx ioocra^ i^iyix x^ utto (r£Ar)v?)v, % cctto rxvlofAXTX 
fnv, i xaT* diTixv' aAA* octto tocvJoixocth oMvctroy* 
in ya/3 iv roXq Cfifoi; rx x^utI$vx^ V8f, Kj Aoyoj, 
X; aiT*a, xj rx xiTix^y Xy htoo tx a7roTiA£(r/xaT» 
Kftlrlta T«k a'fX^i'i 'S'f of tw >C; ^rjcriv 'Af iroTiAiij* 
iiT •CTfo Twy xxrx <ru/A6i6t|X05 a*Tiwv fiVai tx xa6' au- 
ra, T8r6jy yxf ixSxcii TO xara o'UjuSfCfixo;* Sfi ri 
avi rdcvJofAXTH zjftO'Qvrtfoy x» nu ro xxr olmxyj ux^ 
diro TxiHofAoiTU ra Quorxrot riv rHy fayifuy* If 

there. 
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thirefore we are to relate concifely the Caufe^ why THE 
Hypothesis of Ideas pUafedthem (namely Pamu^ 
nidesj Zeno^ Socrates^* i(c.) we mujl begin by obferving 
that all the various viftble objeSls around us^ the hea^ 
venfy as well as the fublunary^ are either from Chance, 
or according to a Cause. From Chance is im- 
possible ; for then the more excellent things (fuch as 
Msndy and Reafon^ and Caufe^ and the Effects of Caufe) 
will be among thofe things that come lajl^ and fo the £nd^ 
IKGS of things will be more excellent than their ^zgih» 
NINGS. To which too mqf be added what AriftotleySryj ; 

that ESSENTIAL CaUSES OUGHT TO BE PRIOR TO 

ACCIDENTAL, in as much as every accidental 
Cause is a Deviation from them; fo that what^^ 
ever is the EffeSi of fuch effential Caufe [as is indeed every 
work of Art and human Ingenuity] muJl needs be prior 
to that which is the EffUl (f Chance^ even tho^ we were 
to refer to Chance the mojl divine of viftbU obje^s [the 
Heavens themfelvesj. 

The Philofopher, having thus proved a definite Caufe 
of the World in oppofition to Chance^ proceeds to fhew 
that from the Unity and concurrent Order of things 
this Caufe muft be Une. After which he goes on, as 
follows. ■ 

— 'E« uky Sp aXbyov tSto, irorrov. if on ydp tj 
traXiv rSy Cfigooy t?( rsTdip iinoi,^ xpiirlovy to Kotroi 
Aoyok 9^ yv«fl-»y iffQiiv^ Itcrw tS Tiavroq ov, xj tS "OAh 
(Aifo^y i Ifiu itr* iyrixg dxiys tpihto. *E* i\ Xiyo¥ 
i;^ov, 9^ auTO y^vwcxoy, olizy iaxjxQ Uttts twv Brayrw^ 
iijioy ov, 1} TtfTO aykOHv, iyyo'nc'H rnv laurs f Jo'iv. 
'£f i\ liiiy^ tri X0(T* ifslxy i^\ t» w»i[Q^ iiriov, to 

Ff2 n 
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xiiCj oiiiif u^a x) a cfiv imov dfiO'iAivug* Ziit^ Sw 7^ 
TO n«i/, x) Tsrajria i^ Zif ro Xlay, u¥ in ^ oiiriw. 
Ka» £» T8T0, uTo» €if sauTO a^ot (3xiiroir, 9^ Jauro y»- 
veUcxov, Ji^£ ra jsait* aJuto. Aoyoif af « >^ iiJlrri* it- 
Ao»? oij£ T8? Ko<r/iAixac Aoy«?, »^ ra Wii^ 1^ Sy to 
riay, >^ fni^ Iv auTw T6 nay, tof iv airiy, X^V^ ^^^ 
uA>ff,— Mzv IF THIS Cause bb void of Rea- 
son, that indeed would be abfurd\ fir then again there 
would be fomcthing among theft things^ winch cafne lafi 
in order^ more excellent than ikeir Principle or Caufe. I 
mean by more excellent^ fomcthing operating accorSng. H 
Reojon and Knowledge^ and yet within that Vniverfcy and 
a Part of that IVljoky which isj what it is^from a Qitefe 
devoid ofReafon. 

But ify on the contraryy THE Cause OF THE Uni- 
verse BE a Cause, having Reason and know^ 
ing itfelfy it of courfe knows itfelf to be the Caufe of all 
things 'y elfcy being ignorant ofthisy it would be ignorant 
of its own nature. But if it knowy that from ITS very 
Essence it is the Cause of the Universe, 
andifthatj which knows one part of a Relation definite^ 
lyy knows alfo of necefftty the other^ it knows for this rea-^ 
fon defifiitely the thing of which it is the Caufe. It 
KNOWS therefore THE UNIVERSE, and all things 
out of which the Univerfe is compofedy of%ll which aUo 
it is the Caufe. But if this be trucy it is evident that 
* BY LOOKING INTO ITSELF, AND BY KNOWING 
ITSELF, IT KNOWS WHAT COMES AFTER IT- 
SELF, AND IS SUBSEQUENT. It is^thereforcy through 
ffrtain Reasons and Forms devoid of Matter 
II that 
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that it knows thofe mundane Reafins and Forms^ out of 
which the Unherfe is compofedy and that the Univerfe is in 
ity as in a Caufe dt/linSlfrom and without the Matter, 

P. 38o*-AGREEABLE TO WHICH IdEAS THESE 

Works ARft fashioned, (sf^.J It is upon thefe 
Principles that Nicomachus in his Arithmetic^ p. 7. 
calls the Supreme Being an jfrtj/i^^h tJJ tS ri^ylra ^ 

0iS ^iavo/a, in Dei artificis mente. Where Philo- 
pohusy in his manufcript Comment^ obferves as follows 

Tiotc H; rig Xoyaq durSv ?;^oi/I«. He calls GoD an 
Artist, as pojpjfmg within himfelf the firji Caufes of 
mU thingSy and their Reafins or Proportions. Soon after 
fpeaking of thofe Sketches, after which Painters work 

and finifh their Pidhires, he fubjoins wa-Trgp Zy 

ilAi^g$ «*f Ta TOiaura cxiotyfot^n[JiMrot(i?^i7roylig, uo»- 

CXiwioVy 7» riiit Tsrdyloc X£xoo-jtA»jxfv* aAX* Irioify on roi 
iu\y Tfiii crKiay^oc^iif/'Ocra drtXv uciy, iKiTuoi il oi h 
Tw 0£W Xoyoi ag^irvTroi 9^ 'sroifliXuQt uciv. As there^ 
fore we^ looking upon fuch Sketches as thefe^ make fuch 
and fuch particular things^ fo alfo the Qreator^ looking at 
thofe Sketches of his^ hath formed and adorned with beauty 
all things here below. We mufi renumber^ however^ that 
the Sketches here are imperfect \ but that the others^ thofe 
Reasons or Proportions^ which exiji in God, are 
Archetypal and all-perfect. 

It is ijccor4ing to this Philofophy, that Milton repre- 
fents Gody after he had created this vifible World, con- 
templating 

Ffj w^^ho%^ 
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■ — how itjhoufd i 

In proffeSl from his throne^ how goody how fairy 

Answ'rino his great Idea 

P. Loft, VII. 556. 

Proclus proves the Exiftencc of thefc GeneraLt 
Ideas or Universal Forms by the Mowing Ar- 

guments« U rol^vp iflv eiirlx tS zaravlof d\n!a t&i 

jivai zroiHO-cCy ro it dvru tw upcti tsto^hv xttq rri^ I«ut» 
•a-oitT itrlaq thto ig-i to-^wtw^, iwtp ro TsroiHjMCi'ov iiv* 
Tf^eu; x^ if I zr^uTCogy itiutri rS tsoisiawu itvrifcaC 
OiOk TO TsrZp X; iiici}(ri ^iffjLOTijJoi olxXca, xj tfif S'ff/AOl^, 
fl ^^X^ itiva-i ^ur,Vy x) ?;^fi ^cofiyy ^ iirl Tsroiylt4¥ 
ifoig ocy a\n6r, tou Xiyovy oa-» dvTu ru Tivat wonT* x^ 
1^6 okirioy HU T8 Tsrxyloq dxirw rZ l^ya^ TsroiHV thto crt 
, •BTf WT«;, oTTfp xicTfAoq iiUTi^uq, it iri xo(r(MOi xjXii- 
fdifAOi uicoy ifi vrxijoiutfy £i» a» ^ h ru dirtu rS 
xca-fAH TocvToc zDTfWTWj* TO yap auTO fltiTiov X; iA(oy> 
9^ fl-£Aijv»]k> x) 6?v9f WTToy UTTirtjCf, J^ nnrov, xj oAwj 
Ta €»J>j> Tflf £k TW 'crai'li, rxvrcc olox TSTfwrwf jr*v £y 
T71 atr/a tZ wxvlogy aXAcf rA(o; ts'oi.px tov Cj^i^akt)^ 9^ 
aWo^ xv6^u)7rogy x^ roov uSuy ifjioica^ txarovm fnv os^a 
Ta s*Jn tirf ruv aicfliirwy, X; a*T»a aurwv rd iy^fAixp- 
yixx xxTX rev u^v\fjt.ivoy Koyov, iu rri fi-ix rn Koo'^/.tt 
-urxvlo^ dn(» tstj ou7raf;^ov]a. If therefore THE Cause 
OF THE Universe he a Caufe which operates nurefy 
by ex'i/lin^y and if that which operates merely by exifting 
operate from its own proper EffeJice^ such Cause is 
primarily, what its Effect is secondari- 
ly, ayid thaty which it is primarily^ it giveth to its Ef-^ 
fUifecondarily, It is thus that Fire both giveth JVarntth 

/a 
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tofoTTiething elfe^ and is itfelfwarm'y that the Soul giveth 
Life^ and pojjejjith Life : and this reajoning you may per- 
ceive to he true in all things whatever^ which operate merely 
hy exifting. It follows therefore^ that the Cause 
OF THE Universe, operating after this manner^ is 

THAT PRIMARILY, WHICH THE WoRLD IS SE- 
CONDARILY. Tf therefore tin World he the pk- 
nitude of Forms of all Sorts^ thcje Forms must 

ALSO BE PRIMARILY IN THE CaUSE OF THE 

World ; for it xvas the fame Caufe^ which con/iituted the 
Sunj and the Moon^ and Man^ and Horfe^ and in gene^ 
ral all the Forms exijling in the Univerfe. Thefe therefore 
exi/i primarily in the Caufe of the Univerfe ; another Sun 
heftdcs the apparent^ another Maru^ and fo with rejpeSf to 
every Form elfe. The Forms therefore^ previous to 
the fenfible and external FormSy and which according to 
this reafoning are their active and efficient Cau- 
ses, are to he found pre-existing in that One 
and common Cause of all the Universe, 
Prodi Com. MS. in Flat. Parmenid. L, 3, 

We have quoted the above paflages for the feme 
reafon as the former ; for the fekc of thofe, who may 
have a curiofity to fee a (ample of this anticnt Philofo- 
phy, which (as fome have held) may be traced up from 
PUito and Socruics to ParmenideSy Pythagoras^ and Or^ 
phcui himfclf. 

If the Phnife, to operate merely by exijling^ fliould ap- 
penr qucftionablc, it muft be explained upon a fuppofi- 
tion, that /;; the Suprnm Being no Attributes 2Xzfccon^ 
diiry^ irtermktcnty or adventitious^ but all original^ ruer 
pcrfccl ;md iffcntial Sec p. 162, 359. 

Ff4 . That 
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That we (hould not dierefore dunk of a hUnd uncdn^' 
fcious operation, like diat of Fire here alluded to, the 
Author had long before prepared us, by unitifig Know-' 
ledge with natural EfficeKy^ where he forms the Chanufler 
of thefe Dktine and Creative Ideas* 

But let us hear him in his own Language.— <^aXX' 

racSai iioi rZy yvtafifxtariftiiVf cItto [aip ruy ^uo'ixeuv 
Xoya>v xi^ufAiy ro auT&) tZ iivai Tro^HTixovj (cy ivi i^ 
tsTdiatf-i* diro il roov rt^vixHy ro yv»nxoy^ lav croitfO'iy^ 
f ( 9^ fjifi cIvtS rZ tTyoti voi^ftf-i, ^ raZrat iHOirayJtf fS* 
fAiu atTiotf ityeti rctf liia^ infxtHfyixig »fA» 7^ votfdg 
'srccuTUV rZy xotri fu6-iv ivortXaiAiycay. But if we 
Jhouldchufe to define the peculiar character of Ideas hy 
things more known to us than themfehes, let us iffume 

from NATURAL PRINCIPLES THE PoWER OF EF- 
FECTING, MERELY BY EXISTING, all the things that 
they fffe^ \ and from artificial Principles the 
Power of comprehending all that they effe6i^ 
although they did not effeff them merely by exijling \ and 
then uniting ihofe twOj let us fay that loEAS are at once 
the EFFICIENT and intelligent Causes of all 
things produced according to Nature, From book the 
fecond of the fame Comment. 

The Schoolman, Thomas jfquinaSy a fubtle and acute 
^iter, has the following fcntence, perfedUy correfpond- 
ing widi this Philofophy. Res omnes comparantur ad 
JPhinum Jntclle^um^ fait artfficiata adjtrtem. 

The 
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The Verfes of Orpbeuion this fubjca may be found 
in the tn£t De Mundh^ aioibed to AriJiotU^ p. 2^ 
E£t. Sylburg. 

P. 391— Where all things lie iNVELopEDy 
fcff.] 

-— off-a TBTijp in TA no AAA xxri iri ri¥ot fftf- 
fi&fAoVy roiraSrct >^ TO EN IxtTyo zrgo rs pc^i^juis 

^TCf Zvcuo-i^nro; cifo^f Acyciy, dX}C ENj XIS 
IIANTA. -A numerous as is '7fiR Multitude 
OF Individuals by Partition, fo ri^nurous alfo is that 
Principle of Unity ly umver/al Impsiruhllity. For 
it is not Oif Ey as a MIS IMVM is one (according to what 
Speucippus feemed to fay)^ but it is One, as being all 
THINGS. Damafcius Tsrffi *AfXJ^y, MS. 

P. 408 — THE WISEST Nations — the most co- 
pious Languages.] It is well obfcrved by Muretus 
'^^-'Nulli unquofnj qui res ignorarent^ notnina, quibus 
eas ixprinurenty quafterwtt. Var. Le£t, VI. i. 

P. 411.— —But what was their Philoso- 
phy ?] The feme Muretus has the following paflage 
upon the Roman Taste for Philosophy. " - * 
Beati atitem illiy et opulenti^ et ommum gentium vi£lores 
Rom A NX, in petendis honor ibus^ et in prenfandis civibus^ 
et in exteris nationibus verbo componendis^ re compilandis 
occupaiij philofophafidi curam fervis aut libertis fuisy et 
Graculh efurientibusj relinquebant. Ip/ij quod ab avari-^ 

tiOy 
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ita^ quod ab amUtione^ quod m vobtptatibm reliquum erat 
tendons J ejusji portem aliquam aut ad audiendum Gne* 
am qucmpiam philtfsphum^ aut ad aliquem de philofophia 
UbeUuM vel legendum velfcribendum contulijjenty jamfe ati 
irudhionis culnun pervat^e^ jam vUiam a fe et profiiga^ 
tamjacmGrceciampmniatantn Var.Lcd.VL i. 
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A. 

ADJECTIVE, how it differs from other Attribu- 
tives, fuch as the Verb, and the Participle, 
186. verbal, 187. pronomilial, 189. ftri<SUy fpeak* 
ing can have no Genders, i__. igo 

Adverbs, their charader and ufe, 192 to 194. Ad-* 
verbs of Intenfion and Remiifion, 195. of Com- 
parifon, 196 to 199. of Time, and Place, and 
Motion, 204, 205. made out of Prepofitions, 205. 
Adverbs of Interrogation, 206. affinity betweea 
thefe laft, and the Pronoun relative, 206 to 208. 
Adverbs derived from every Part of Speech, 209. 
found in every Predicament, 210. called by the 
Stoics naviixln^f ^— — ibid. 

jSscHiNES, *— ■ 419 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 294, 310, 433. his 
account of Phanfy or Imagination, — 35^ 
Alexander and Thais, 71. his influence upon the 
Greet Genius, ' 419, 420 

Amafanius, — — — 412 

Ammonius, his account of Speech, and its relations, 
4. of the Progrefs of human Knowlege from Com- 
plex to Simple, 10. of the Soul's two principal 
Powers, 17. of the Species of Sentences, ibid, his 
notion of God, 55. quoted, 59. his notion of a 
Verb, 87, 193. hisnotionof Time, 100 illuftratcs 
from Homer the Species of Modes or Sentences, 
145. quoted, 154. hisnotionof coajunflive Parti- 
cles, and of the Unity which they produce, 241. 
quoted, 278. his account of Sound, Voice, Arti- 
culation, isfc. 321, 328. of the diftin£tion be- 
tween 
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tween a Symbol and a Refemblance, 331. what he 

thought the human Body with rtfpcSt to the Sou], 

334. his triple order of Ideas or Forms, 382 

Anatgfit and Synthifis^ 2, 3, 367. analyfis of Cafes, 

27s, 276, 285 
Anaxagoras, ■ — 269 

Anthologia Gr. — — - 47, 50 

Antoninus, — »83, 310, 405, 407, 416 
Apollonius, /i&/ Grammarian^ exphins the Species 
ofWords by the Species of Letters, 27. his elegant 
name for the Noun and Verb, 33. quoted, 63. his 
idea of a Pronoun, 65, 67. quoted, 70. explains 
the Diftinflion and Relation between the Article 
and the Pronoun, 73, 74. his two Species ofAu^t^ 
or Indication, 77. holds a wide difFerence between 
the Prepofitive and Subjundiive Articles, 78. ex- 
plains the nature of the Subjun£live Article, 80, 
correds Homtr from the dodrine of Enclitics, 84* 
85. his notion of that Tenfe called the Prateri^ 
turn perfe£fum^ 129. holds the Soul's difpofition 
peculiarly explained by Verbs, 141. his notion of 
the Indicative Mode, 151. of the Future, implied 
in all Imperatives, 155. explains the power of 
thofe paft Tcnfes, found in the Greek Imperatives, 
156. his Idea of the Infinitive, 165. his name for 
it, i66. quoted, 1689 175* his notion of middle 
Verbs, 176. quoted, 179, J 81, 195. explains the 
power and cScft of the Greek Article^ 217 to 222. 
holds it cflcntial to the Pronoun not to coalefce 
with it, 225 to 228. fhews the different force of 
the Article when differently placed in the fame 
Sentence, 231. quoted, 238, 239. his idea of the 
Prepofition, •-— — — 261 

A?u* 
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Apuleius, £hort account of him, •— 415 
AqyiNASy Thomas, quoted — — 440 

Argurmnt a priori & a pofieriori, 99 10. which of the 
two more natural to Man, — ihid. 

Aristophanes, — — — — 420 

Aristotle, his notion of Truth, 3. quoted, 8«*his 
notion of the difference between things abfolutely 
priori and relatively prior, 9, 10. quoted, 15. his 
Definition of a Sentence, 19. of a Word, 20. of 
Subftance, 29. divides things into Subftance and 
Accident, 30. how many Parts of Speech he ad- 
mitted, and why, 32, 33, 34, ^c. his notion of 
Genders, 42. his account of the metaphorical ufe 
of Sex, 48. quoted, 55, 56, 89. his Definition of a 
Verb, 96. his notion of a Now or Inftant, I02« of 
Senfation limited to it, 104, 105,431. of Time, 
106, 107. ofTime's dependence on the Soul, 112. 
quoted, 119, 193* his notion of Subftance, 202* 
calls Euripides i woiuthV, 223. himfelf called tht 
Stagiriti^ why, ibid, a diftinftion of his, 224. hi* 
definition of a Conjun£lion, 239. a paflfage in his 
Rhetoric explained, 240. his account of Relatives, 
286. his notion of the divine Nature, 3or. whom 
be thought it was probable the Gods ihould love^ 
302. his notion of Intelle^i: and intelligible Ob« 
jeSs, ihid. held Words founded in Compadt, 314, 
315. quoted, 310, 320. his account of the Ele- 
ments or Letters, 324. his high notion of Princi- 
ples, 325. quoted, 357, 379,434. his notion of the 
difference between moveable and immoveable Ex- 
iftence, 360. between intelleftual or divine Plea- 
fure, and that which is fubordinatc, ibid, quoted, 
361. his notion of the divine Life or Exiftence, 

compared 
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compared with that of Man, 362. of the diflcrenee 
between the Greeks and the Barbariansy 409. his 
charader, as a Writer, compared with Plata znd 
Xenophorij 421. correfponds with Alexamkry 419 
Arithmetic^ founded upon what Principles, 352. (See 
Geometry.) its fubjcft, what, 367. owes its Being 
to the Mind, how, ■ ibid. 

Jrty what, and Artift, who, — • iii, 352 

Articles, 31. their near alliance with Pronouns, 
73. of two kinds, 214. the firft kind, 214 to 232. 
the fecond kind, 233 to 236. Englifi ArticleSj their 
difference and ufe, 215. Greek Article, 219. Arti* 
cles denote pre-acquaintance, 218, 220. thence 
eminence and notoriety, 222 to 224. with what 
words they aflbciate, with what not, 224 to 229. 
Greek Article marks the Subjed in Propofitions, 
230. Articles, inftances of their effed, 231, 232. 
Articles pronominal, 72, 73, 233. inftances of 
their efFeft, 235, 236, 347. Subjunftive Article, 
fee Pronoun relative or fubjundlive. 
Articulation^ fee Foice. 

AscoNius, . — - ■ 132 

Attributives, 30, 31. defined, 87. of the firft or- 
der, 87 to 191. of the fecond order, 192 to 211. 
5^^ Verb, Participle, Adjective, Adverb. 
Aulus Gellius, ftiort account of him as a Writer, 

4H 

B. 

Bacon, his notion of J7«/t;^/ Grammar, 2. of an^ 
tient Languages and Geniufes, compared to mo-- 
dern, 288. of mental Separation or Divifion, 306. 
of Symbols, to convey our thoughts, 334. of the 

Analogy 
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Analogy between the Geniufes of Natioot and 
their Languages, ■ " ' 407 

Biingj or Extftince^ mutable, immutable, 96, 371. 
temporary, fuperior to Time, 91, 92. See Truths 
Goo. 

Belisarius, — — ■ ■ 150 

Blemmioes, Nicephorus, his notion of Time 
prefent, 119. his Etymology of 'Eir»pi/{4i|, 368. 
his triple order of Forms or Ideas, — - 386 

Bodyy Inftrument of the Mind, 305. chief ObjeA of 
modern Philofophy, 308. confounded with Mat« 
ter, 309. human, the Mind's veil, 333. Body* 
that, or Mind, which has precedence in different 
Syftems, — — ^ 392, 393 

BoERHAAVE, •*— - ■ jai 

BoETHius, how many Parts of Speech he admitted 

as neceflary to Logicj 33. his idea of God's Exift* 

ence, 92. illuftrates from Virgil the Species of 

Modes or Sentences, 146. quoted, 312. held 

Language founded in Compad, 315. refers to the 

Deity's unalterable Nature, 361. his notion of 

original, intelligible Ideas, 397. of the difference 

between Time (however immenfe) and Eternity^ 

389. fhort account of his Writings and cha- 

rafter, * » ■ ■■ 416 

Both^ differs from Two^ how, — . 227 

Brutus, __ 413, 4,9 



C. 

C^SAR, C. Julius, his Laconic Epiftle, 17S 

CiESAR, OcTAVius, influencc of his Government 

upon the Roman Genius, «-« 419, 420 

Callimachus, -— • — — • 52 

5 Casssj 
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C ASIS) fcarce any fuch thing in modern Languages^' ' 
273. name of, whence, 277. Nominative, 279 to 
282* Accufative,' 282, 283. Genitive and Dative^ 
£84 to 287. Vocative, why omitted^ 276. Abla« 
tive, peculiar to the Romans^ and how they em* 
ployed it> ■ 276, 277 

CaufeSf Conjunflions conned the four Species cf^ 
nvith their effeds, 248. final Caufe, firft in Spccu* 
lation, but laft in Event, ibid, has its peculiar 
Mode, 142. peculiar Conjun£lion, 248* peculiar 

Cafc^ 287 

Cralcidius, 301. fliort account of him, 415 

i^ancej fubfequent to Mind and Reafon> 434, 435 
Charisius, Sosipater, — 205, 210 

Cicero, 132, 170, 269, 272, 3x1, 313, 407. com- 
pelled to allow theunfitnefs of the Latin Tongue 
for Philofophy, 411. one of the firft that intro- 
duced it into the Latin Language, 412. Ciaro^ 
fiian and Socratic Periods, — 418 

City^ Feminine, why, — — ^g 

Clark, Z)r. Sam. — — 128 

Comparison, degrees of, 197 to 199. why Verbs 
admit it not, 200. why incompatible with certain 
Attributives, I Wrf. why with all Subftantives, 20f 
Conjunction, 32. its Definition, 238. its two 
kinds, 240, 241. Conjundlions Copulative, 242^ 
ContinuatiYe,i^i^.Suppofitive,Pofitive,244.Cau- 
fal, Collective, 245, 246. Disjunftive Simple, 252. 
Advcrfative, ibid. Adverfative abfolute, 254, of 
Comparifon, 255. Adequate, i7?;V. Inadequate, 256. 
Subdisjun£tive, 258. Some Conjunctions have 
an obfcure Signification, when taken alone, 259 
Connective, 30, 31. its two kinds, 237. its firft 
kind, ibid, to 260. its fecond, 26 1 to 274. See 
CqNJUNCTIQN, PREPOSlTIONf 

Con- 
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CoNsfiNTius, his notion of the Neuter Gender, 43. 
ofmiddleVerbs, 177. of the pofitive Degree^ 198 
Confonanty what, and why fo called, — 323 

Contraries^ pafs into each other, 132* deftru£tive of 
each other, — — ■ ■ 251 

Conver/athity what, ■ ■ 398 

Converjion^ of Attributives into Subftantives, 38. of 
Subftantives into Attributives, 182, 189. of Attri- 
butives into one another, 187. of Interrogativesinto 
Relatives, and vice verfiy 206, 207. of ConneAives 
into Attributes, — 205, 272 

Corn. Nepos, — -— — — 212 

* Country y Feminine, why, — — 4S 

D. 

Damascius, his notion of Deity, — 441 

Deathy Mafculine, why, 51. Brother to Sleep, 52 
Declenjion^ the name, whence, — — 278 

Definitive, 30, 31, 214. 5r/ Articles. 
Definitionsy what, — — -— 367 

Af^K, 64, 76 

Demosthenes, 49, 419, 421 

Derivatives more rationally formed than Primitives, 

why, - 336 

Defigny neceffarily implies Mind, 379, 434 

Diogenes, the Cynicy — 419 

Diogenes Laertius, 34, 145, 154, 317, 322, 324, 

407 
Vlo^YSivs of HalicarnaJ/uSj * 34j 35 

Diverf:tyy its importance to Nature, 250. heightens by 

degrees, and how, — ■ ■ ibid, to 252 

Donatus, — — — ^ 74, 272 

E. 
Earthy Feminine, why, — — ^^ 

G g ECCLR- 
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ECCLESIASTICUS, — -r^- 56 

Element^ defined, 324. primary Articulations or Let- 
ters fo called, why, ibid, their extenfive applica- 
tion, 325. See Letters. 
Empiric^ who, . — — — — 352 

EfuHtics^ among the Pronouns, their chara£ler, 84, 85 
UtiQtnHTongue^ its rule as to Genders, 43. a pecu* 
liar privilege of, 58. exprefTes the power of contra* 
diftindive and enclitic Pronouns, 85. its poverty as 
to the expreffion of Modes and Tenfes, 148* its 
analogy in the formation of Participles, 185, l86. 
jieglcifted by illiterate Writers, ibid, force and pow-> 
cr of its Articles, 215 to 233. fhews the Predicate 
of the Propofition by pofition, as alfo the Accufa- 
tive Cafe of the Sentence, 26, 274, 276. itscha* 
rafter, as a Language, ■ 408 

Epictetus, — • 3x0, 407 

Htn^iy-yii its Etymology, — — . 268 

Eiher^ Mafculine, why, — 45 

Euclid, a difference between him and Firgil^ 69. his 
Theorems founded upon what, ■ 3^0 

Euripides, ■ 52, 310, 331 

Sxijienccy differs from EJfence^ how, 294, 433 

Experience y founded on what, ■ 352 

Experiment^ \X,%\xt\\\iy^ 352. conducive to Art, how, 
ibidn beholden to Science, tho' Science not to that, 

S53 

F. 

Form and Matter^ 2, 7. elementary Principles, 307. 
myfterioufly blended in their co-cxiflence, ibid. and. 
3i2»Form, its original meaning, what, 310. trans-' 
ferrcd from lower things to the highcfl, 311. pre- 
rxiftent, where, jia* dcfcribed by Cicero^ 311, 313,, 

is 
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Ill Speech, what, 315, 326, 327, &c. Form of 
Forms, 312. triple order of Forms in Art, 374. ia 
Nature, 377. intelligible or fpecific Forms, theirf* 
pecaliar charaftcr, 364* 365, 372^ 380, 396, 436, 

438 
Fortune^ Feminine, why, — — — • 57 

Fi;ll£r^ — — — 183 

G. 

Gaza, Theodore, his Definition of a Word, 21. 
explains the Perfons in Pronouns, 67. hardly ad- 
mits theSubjun£tive for an Article, 78. his account 
of the Ten fes, 129. of Modes, 140. quoted, 151. 
calls the Infinitive the Verb's Noun, 165. quoted, 
181. his Definition of an Adverb, 195. arranges 
Adverbs by clafles according to the Order of the 
Predicaments, 210, explains the power of the Arti- 
cle, 218. quoted, 225. explains the different powers 
of conjunctive Particles, 245. of dis)un£tive, 2494 
his fingular explanation of a Verfe in Honur^ 253. 
quoted, -^ — 262, 271 

GemistUs, Georgius^ otherwife PUthoy his dodlrine 
of Ideas or intelligible Forms 395 

Genders^ their origin, 41, their natural number, 42. 
(See &ex.\ why. wanting to the firft and fecond Pro- 
noun, ■ - ■ 69 

Genui and Species^ why they (but not Individuals) ad- 
mit of Number, ■ ■ 39 

Geometry^ founded on what Principles, 352. that and 
Arithmetic independent on Experiment, ibid. (See 
Science,) its Subjeft, what, 367. beholden for it to 
the Mind, how, — ibid. 

GoD^ exprefied by Neuters, fuch as to ^iXov^ Numen^ 

&r. why, 54, 55. as Mafculinc, why, ibid, immu- 

G g' 2 table. 
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tablr, and fuperior to Time and its Diftindions, 92. 
allwiTc, and always wife, 301. immediate objedsof 
his Wifdom, what, ibU. whom among men he may 
be fuppofed to love, 302. Form of Forms, fovereiga 
Artift, 312, 313, 437. above all Intenfions and Re* 
millions, 162, 359, 439. his Exiftence different 
from that of Man, how, 360^ 362* his divine At- 
tributes, 361.' his Exigence neceflarily infers that 
of Ideas or exemplary Forms, 379, 380, 436. cx- 
quifite PerfeSion of thefe divine Ideas or Forms, 
380, 437. his (lupendous view of all at once, 3899 
390,442. region of Truth, 162, 391, 403, 405. 
in Him Knowledge and Power unite, 440 

Gos{If above all utility, and totally diftinA from it, 
297. fought by all men, 296, 298. confidered by all 
as valuable for itfelf, ihid. intellc£lual, its charac- 
ter, 299* Sec Science f God. 

GoRGiAs, — — — — 52 

Grammar^ philofophical oruniverfal, 2. how effential 
to other Arts, 6* how diftinguilhed from other 
Grammars, ' ■ -■■■ li 

Grammarians y error of, in naming Verbs Neuter, 177. 
in degrees of Comparifon, 198. in the Syntax of* 
Conjun£iions, •— — ■ 238 

CjREEKs, their character, as a Nation, 415, &r. 
Jjiatic Greeks^ different from the other Greeks y and 
why, 410. Grecian Genius, its maturity and decay, 

417, ^c. 

Greek Tongue^ how perfeft in the expreflion of 
Modes and Tenfes, 147. force of its imperatives in 
the paft tenfes, 156. wrong in ranging Interjec- 
tions with Adverbs, 289. its charaflcr, as a Lan- 
guage, 418, 423 

Grccinus, his Syftem of the Tcnfcs, — 128 

n, Herac- 
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H. 

Heraclitus, Saying of, 8. his Syficm of things, 

what, — — 369, 370 

Hermes, his Figure, Attributes, and CharaAer, 324, 

325, 326. Authors who have writ of him, 326 

Hesiod, called p troiHTii;, the Poet, by Plato^ 223 

Hoadly's Accidence, -— — — 128 

Homer, 50, 52, 82, 84, 145, 149, 221, 223, 235, 

aS3» 273» 285, 308,, 417, 421 

Horace, 57,, 80, 125, 142, 163, 169, 178, 199, 207, 

232, 260, 413* 424> 425 

I. 

Ideas^ of what, Words the Symbols, 341 to 347. if 
only particular, were to exift, the confequence what, 
337 ^^ 339* general, their importance, 341, 342. 
undervalued by whom, and why, 350, of what fa- 
culty the Obje£)s, 360. their character, 362 to 366, 
390. the only objeds of Science and real Know- 
ledge, why, 368. acquired, how, 353 to 374. de- 
rived, whence, 374, W^. their triple Order in Art, 
376. the fame in Nature, 381. eflential to Mind, 
why, 379, 380. thefirftand higheft Ideas, charac- 
ter of, 380, 440. Ideas, their different Sources, 
ftated, 400* their real fource, 434, 438 

Jeremiah, -— > 405 

Jmaginaiicnj what, 354. differs from Scnfe, how, 355* 
from Memory and Recollection, how, iliJ. 

Jndtvidualsy why fo called, 39, 40. quit their charac- 
ter, how and why, 40, 41. their infinity, how ex- 
prcfFed by a finite number of Words, 214 to 217, 
234, 346. become objects of Knowledge, how, 369 

Instant. S^^Now, 

IntdUcl. See Mind. 

G g 3 Inter- 
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Interjections, their application and cfTeA, 2(9. 
no diftinfi Part of Speech with the Greeks^ though 
with the LaiinSy 289. their character and defcrip- 
tion^ ■ *-«— - 290 

JnterrogGiiofiy its fpecies explained and illuftrated, 151 
to 154. Intcrrogatives refufe the Article^ why, 228 

Joannes Gramma t« Su Philofonus. 

isocrates, —— — • 421 

Julian, — — — — — 416 

KfSTER, '■ ■ ' ■ * 176 

Knowled^ty If any more excellent than Scnfation^ the 
confequcnce, ■ — 371, 272 

L. 

X^ANGUAGE, how conftitutcd, 317. defined, 329. 
founded in compaft, 314, 327. (See Speich.) fym- 
bolic, not imitative, why, 332 to 355- impoffible 
for ittoexprcfs the real Eflenccs of things, 335. its 
double capacity, why neccflary, 348. its Matter, 
M'hat, 3^9, its Form, what, ibid, its Precifion and 
Permanence derived whence, 345, particular Lan- 
guages, their Identity, whence, 374. their Divcrfity, 
whence*, ibid. Sec Eng/ijh^ Gnek^ Latin, Oriental. 

Latin Tongue, deficient in Aorifts, and how it fup- 
plics the defect, 125. its peculiar ufe of the Pritteri^ 
fum Perfe^lum, 131. has rccourfe to Auxiliars for 
fome Modes and Tcnfcs, 148. to a Pcriphrafis for 
fomc participles, 185. in what fenfe it has Articles, 
233. the Ablative, a Cafe peculiar to it, 276. right 
in feparating Intcrjeflions from the other Parts of 
Speech, 289, 290- its charafler, as a Language, 
411. not made for Philofophy, ibid, 412. funk 
ivith BoethiuSy -r— •— - 416 

Letters^ 
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LetUrSi what Socrates thought of their Inventor, 325. 
divine honours paid him by the Egyptians^ ibid. See. 
Element. 
Liberty^ its influence upon Men's Genius, 420 

£//>, connedled with Being, 300, 301, 432 

LiNNAIUS, — . 44 

Literature^ its caufe, and that of Virtue, conneded, 
how, 407. antient, recommended to the Study of 
the liberal, 424. its peculiar eiFcA with regard to 
a man's'chara£ler, — 425, 426 

Logic, what, ' 3, 4 

LoNGiNUS, noble remark of, ■■ 420 

LuciAN, ■ — _- 41 

LuciLiUS, ■ »■ ibid. 

M. 

Macrobxus, (hort account of him, 414. quoted 

127, 157, 168 

^j;r, rational and focial, l, 2* 'his peculiar ornament, 

what, 2. iirft or prior to Man, what, 9, 269. his 

Exiftence, the manner of, what, 359. how moft 

likely to advance in happinefs, 362. has within him 

fomething divine, 302. his Ideas, whence derived, 

393 ^o 4^1* Medium, thro' which he derives them, 

what, 359, 393. his errors, whence, 406. to be 

corrected, how, ■■ ■ ■ ibid. 

Manufcripts quoted^ of Olympiodorus, 371, 394, 

395. of Philoponus, 431, 433, 437. of Pro- 

cLus, 434)435, 438, 440* of Damascius, 441 

Marcianus Capella, ihort account of him, 415 

Afc/hr JrtiJIy what forms his charafter, — iii 

il/tf//fr joined with Formj 2, 7. ics original meaning, 

confounded by the Vulgar, how, 309. its extenfive 

ch^rafter according to ancient Fhilofophy, 308. de-^ 

' G g 4 fcribcd 
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fcribcd by Ciceroy 313. of Language, what, 315. 
defcribed at Urge, — 316, ffTr. 

Maximus TvRius, his notion of the fuprcme Intel- 
lea, — i6a 

Memory and RecoUeclion^ what, 355. diftinguiflied 
from Imagination or Phanfy^ how, — ibid. 

Metaphor y its ufe, ■ — — 269 

Mitaphyftcians moderHy their Syftems, what, 392 

Milton, 13, 14, 44, 45, 47> 49» 5i> 53» 56, S9> 60, 
I J 2, 124, 147, 207, 267, 268, 404, 437 

Mind (not Senfe) recognizes time, 107 to 11 2. uni* 
verfal, 162, 311, 312, 359. differs not {zs Stnfi 
does) from the objeAs of its perception, 301. adls 
in part through the body, in part without it, 305. 
its high power of feparation, 306, 366. penetrated 
into all things, 307. Nouj 'TAixof, what, 310. 
Mind differs from Senfe, how, 364, 365. the fource 
of Union by viewing One in Many, 362 to 365. 
of Diftinftion by viewing Many in One, 366. with* 
out Ideas, refcmbles what, 380. region of Truth 
and Science, 371, 372. that or Body, which has 
precedence, 392, i^c. Mind human, how fponta* 
neous and eafy in its Energies, 361, 362. all Minds 
{imilar and congenial, why, ■ 395 

Modes or Moods, whence derived, and to what end 
deftincd, 140. Declarative or Indicative, 141. Po- 
tential, 142. Subjunflive, 143, Interrogative, ibid. 
Inqiiifitive, Ibid. Imperative, 144. Precative or Op- 
tative, ibid, the feveral Species illuftrated from Ho-^ 
tner^ Virgil^ and Milton^ 145 to 147. Infinitive 
Mode, its peculiar character, 162, 163. howdigni- 
iied by the Stoich 164. other Modes refolvable into 
it, i66. its application and coalefcence, 167. Moxle 
of Science, of Conjedure, of Proficiency, of I.e- 
giflaturc, t68 to 170. Modes compared and diAin* 

guiOivd 
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guiihed, 149 to i6o. Greek Imperatives of the Paft 

explained, and illuftrated, ■ 156, 157 

Mocn^ Feminine, whyi — — ^-^ 45 

Motion^ and even its Privation, ncccflarily imply 

Time, ■ 1 95 

MuRETUS, quoted, 441, j^'^. his notiqn of the Ro^ 

mansy _— — . . i ibid. 

MusoNius RuFus, •>— » — -^ 416 

N. 

Namesj proper, what the confequence if no other 
words, 337 to 339. their ufe, 345. hardly parts 
•of Language, 346, 373 

Nathan and David, — -^ — 232 

Nature^ firft to Nature, firft to Man, how they differ, 
9, 10. frugality of, 320. ' Natures fubordinate fub- 
fervient to the higher, ■■ 359 

NiCEPHORUs, 5^/ Blemmides. 

N1COMACHU5, — — ■ 437 

Noun, or Subftantive, its three Sorts, 37. what 
Nouns fufceptiblc of Number, and why, 39. only 
Part of Speech fufceptible of Gender, 41, 171 

J Now or Instant, the bound of Time, but ho 
part of it, loi, 102. analogous to a Point in a geo- 
metrical Line, ibid, its ufe with refpeft to Time, 
J 04. its minute and tranfient Prcfence illuftrated^ 
117. by this Prefence Time made prefent, 116, 
117, 118. Set Timej Placej Space, 

Number^ to what words it appertains, and why, 39, 

40 

O. 

Obje^ors^ ludicrous, 293. grave, ^— 294 

Oceafiy 
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Oaan^ Mafculine, why, — — — — 49 

Olympiodorus, quoted from a Manufcript,^— »hts 

notion of Knowledge, and its degrees, 371, 372. of 

general Ideas, the Obje£b of Science, 394, 395 

Oit£, by natural co-incidence, 162, 173, 192, 241, 

262 to 265* by the help oi external conneftiTes, 

241* 265 

Oriental Languages, number of their Parts of Speech, 

35* their charader and Genius, — 409 

Orpheus, ■ > 441 

OyiD, — ^ — J32, 141, 206 
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Participle, how different from the Verb, 94, 184, 
its eflence or charafler, 184. how different from 
the Adjcdive, 186. Sec Mtribudve^ Latin and 
English Tongues. 

Particular s^hovfy though infinite, cxprefled by Words 
which are finite, 346. confequence of attaching 
ourfelves wholly to them, ■' ■ ■■ 351 

PAUSANIAS, — ■ 285 

Perception and Volition, the Soul's leading Powers, 15, 
17. Perception two- fold, 348- In Man what firft, 
9»I0, ?53, 35(9. fenfitive and intellcdivc differ, 
how, 364, 365. if not correfpondent to its objcdls, 
erroneous, — ^ — p. — — • 371 

Period, See Sentence. 

Peripatetic Philofophy, in the latter ages commonly 
united with the Piatonicy 160. .what fpecies of Sen- 
tences it admitted, 144. its notion of Cafes, 277. 
held words founded in ,Compaft, — 314 

Perizonius^ 



INDEX. 

Pbrikonius, his rational account of the Perfons ia 
Nouns and Pronouns, ■■ 171 

Pbrsius, 769 163, 372. fhort account of bis charac« 
ter, 413 

Pirfons^ firft, fecond, third, their Origin and Ufe^ 

6s to 67 

Phanfy^ See Imaginathn^ 

Pnijuopovuf, his notion of Time, 431* of the bu- 
finefs of Wifdooi or Philofophy, 433. of God, the 
Sovereign Art id, — — ■■ 437 

Philofophy^ what would bani(h it out of the World, 
293, 394. its proper bufinefs, what, 433, antient 
differs from modern, how, 308. modern, its chief 
objefk, what, — .- ■ ibidm 

Philofopbersj antient, who not qualifiefl to write or 
talk about them, 270. provided words for new 
Ideas, how, — ^(^ 

Philofophers^ modern, their notion of Ideas, 350. 
their employment, 351. their Criterion of Truths 
ibid, deduce all from Body, 392. fupply the place 
of occult Qualities, how, ■ ■ 393 

Place^ mediate and immediate, 118. applied to illuf-* 
trate the prefent Time, and the prefent Inftant, 
ibid, its various relations denoted, how, 266, 271* 
its Latitude and Univerfality, — 266 

FtATo, 21. how many Parts of Speech he admitted, 
32. his account of Geniiis and Species, 39. quoted, 
92. his Style abounds with Particles, why, 259* 
new-coined Word of, 269* quoted, 325. in what 
he placed real happinefs, 362. his two different and 
pppofite Etymologies of '£7r»rifjuj:k, 369, 370. his 
Idea of Time, 389. quoted, 407. his character, as a 
Writer, .com pared with Zenophon and AriJioiU^ j^iz 

Pl£Tho. See Gemistus. 

4? Pmnv, 
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Pliny, bis account how the antient artifts infcribeJ 
their names upon their Works, — — 136 

Plutarch, — — . * 33 

Pniry^ what, — — 5, 6 

Porphyry, ' ■ ■ - ■ ' 39 

Pdfitlony its force in Syntax, 26, 274, 276, 230 

Prepositions, 32. defined, 261. their ufe, 265* 
their original Signification, 266. their fubfequent 
and figurative, 268. their diflFercnt application, 27c, 
S^i. force in Compofitlon, 271, 272. change into 
Adverbs, *-— ' ' 272, 205 

Principles^ to be eftimated from their confequences, 7. 
232» 23&» 325* ^^ Union and Diverfity, their dif- 
ferent ends and equal importance to the Univerfc, 
250. (See One, Union, D/verJity.) clcmcnizty Prin- 
ciples myfterioufly blended, 307. their invention 
difficult, why, 325. thofe of Arithmetic and Geo- 
metry how fimple, — — . 352 
Priscian, defines a Word, 20. explains from Philo- 
fophy the Noun and Verb, 28, 33. quoted, 34. ex- 
plains how Indication and Relation differ, 63. the 
nature of the Pronoun, 65. of pronominal Perfons, 
67. his reafon why the two firft Pronouns have no 
Genders, 70. why but one Pronoun of each fort, 
71. ranges Articles with Pronouns according to the 
StoicSy 74. a pertinent obferva^on of his, 88. ex- 
plains the double Power of the Latin Pr^tiriium^ 
I25i 131. his dodlrine concerning the Tenfes, 130. 
defines Moods or Modes, 141. his notion of the 
Imperative, 155. of the Infinitive, 165, 166. of 
Verbs which naturally precede the Infinitive, 168. 
of Imperfonals, 175, of Verbs Neuter, 177. of the 
Participle, 194. of the Adverb, 195. of Compara- 
tivcs, 2Q2. quoted, 210. his reafon why certain 

Pronouns 



INDEX. 

Pronouns coalefce not with the Article, 225, 226> 
explains the different powers of Connectives which 
conjoin, 243^ 244, 245. of ConneSives which dif- 
join, 250. quoted, 262. his notion of the Interjec- 
tion, 291* of Sound or Voice, — — 316 
pROCLUs, his Opinion about Reft, 95, 431. quoted, 
3 io« explains the Source of the Dodrine of Ideas^ 

434» 435> 4361 438 
PRONOUNS, why fo called, 65. their Species, or Per- 
fons, 65, 66. why the firft and fecond have no Sex, 
69, 70. referable Articles, but how diftinguifhed, 
73- their coalefcence, 74, 75. their importance in 
Language, 77. relative or fubjundtive Pronoun, its 
nature and ufe, 78 to 83. thofe of the firft and fe- 
cond perfon when exprefled, when not, 83. "By-* 
xA/Iixai and ifhroynfAiyon, how diftinguifhed, 84. 
Primitives, refufe the Article^why, — 225 
Protagoras, his notion of Genders, 42. a Sophifm 
of his, ■ ' 144 

Proverbs of Solomorty > 405 

PuBLius Syrus, ■ — — 124 

Q: 

QyiNTILIAN, — — 154, 233, 407 

^alities occulty what in modern Philofophy fupplies 
their place, .— —.i-. ■ ■■ — ngz 

. R. 

Relatives, mutually infer each other, 251, 286. their 
ufual Cafe, the Genitive, — — Hid, 

Rhetoric, what, — — 5, 6 

Romans, their charafter as a Nation, 4!!. Roman 
Genius, its maturity and decay, - 418, (s^c. 

S. Sallus- 



INDEX. 



s. 



Sailvstius Philosoph. -*- -^ dfit 

Sanctius, his elegant account of the different Arts 
refpei^ing Speech, 5. quoted 36, 1639 171. re- 
jects Imperfonals, 175. quoted, 202. his notion of 
tht Conjunction, after Scaliger^ 238* of the Inter- 
jedion, — «-.-« 291 

ScALiGER, his Etymology of J^aiV, 82. his notion of 
Tenfes from Grocinus^ 128. his elegant obfervation 
upon the order of the Tenfes, 138. upon the pre- 
eminence of the Indicative Mode, 169. his account 
how the Latins fupply the place of Articles, 233. 
bis notion of the Conjunction, 238. his fubtle ex- 
plication of its various powers, 242 to 247, 258. 
hisreafon from Philofophy why Subftantives do not 
coalcfce, 264. his origin of Prepofitions, 266. his 
Etymology of Sf/Vw// J, — ■ 370 

Science^ 5. its Mode the Indicative, and Tenfe the 
Prefent, why, 159. its Conjunftion the Colleflive, 
why, 246. defended, 295- valuable for its confe- 
quenccs, ihid. for itfelf, 296 to 303. (Set G0D4) 
pure and fpeculative depends on Principles the mod 
fimple, 352. not beholden to Experiment, though 
Experiment to it, 353. whole of it feen in Com- 
pofition and Divifion, 367. its Etymology, 369. 
refidence of itfelf and its objefls, where, 372. Sec 
JMind. 
Scriptures^ their Sublimity, whence, — 410 

Seneca, 47»>39>4'4 

Senfation^ of the Prefent only, 105, IC7, 139. none 
of Time, 105, ca<:h confined to its own Objefls,^ 

333^ 
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333, 369. its Objc^s infinite, 338, 353. Man's 

firft Perception, ibid, confcquencc of attaching our- 

felvcs ,wholly to its ObjcSs, 35 1. how prior to In- 

tcllcaion, 379. how fubfequcnt, — — 391 

Stnunce^ definition of, 19, 20* iu various Species in- 

veftigated, 14, 15. illuftrated fi-om Milt$ny 147, Vc. 

connexion between Sentences and Modes, 144. 

Separation^ corporeal inferior to mental, why, 306 

Servius, ■ '■ 132, 227, 432 

Six^ (See Gender.) transferred in Language to Beings, 

that in Nature want it, and why, 44, 45. Sub* 

ftances alone fufceptible of it, — 171 

Shakespear, — 12, 13, 23, 41, 47, 51., 5} 

Ship^ Feminine, why, — ■ 48 

SiMPiicius, his triple Order of Ideas or Forms, 381, 

38at 
Sophocles, — — — — 432 

SW, its leading Powers, — •— 'iS^ ^^' 

Sounds fpecies of, 314, 317. the ''TXti, or Matter of 

Language, 315. defined, 316. S^e Voice. 
Spauy how like, how unlike to Time, lOO. See 

Place. 
Speech^ peculiar Ornament of Man, i, 2. how re- 
folved or analyzed, 2. its four principal Parts, and 
why thefe, and not others, 28 to 3 n its Matter and 
Form taken together, 307 to 315. its Matter takeiv 
fcparately, 316 to 326. its Form taken feparately, 
327 to 359, neceffity of Speech, whence, 332, 333. 
founded in Compad, — — 314, 327 

Spencer, — — 134, 164. 

Spirits^ animal, fubtle Ether, nervous Du£ls, Vibra- 
tions, i^c. their ufe in modern Philofophy. See 
Qualities occult. 

Stoics, 
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Stoics, how many Parts of Speech they held, 34. 
ranged Articles along with Pronouns, 74. their ac« 
count of the Tenfes, 130. multiplied the number of 
Sentences, 144. allowed the name of Verb to the 
infinitive only, into which they fuppofed all other 
Modes refolvable, 164 to i66. their logical view of 
Verbs, and their Diftindions fubfequent, 179 to 
i8l« their notion of the Participle, 194. of the Ad- 
verb, 195. called the Adverb -orflik^cxfii?, and why, 
210. called the PrepoHtion cvv^eo-fAo; isr^oOcTixoc, 
261. invented new Words, and gave new Significa- 
tions to old ones, 269. their notion of Cafes, 278. 
of the *'TAii or Matter of Virtue, 309, 310. of 
Sound, 316. of the Species of Sound, 322. their 
Definition of an Element, — — — 324 

Sulje^ and Pr/iiVtf/^, how diftinguifhed in Greeks 230. 
bow in EngUJby ibid, analogous to what in nature, 

279 
Sitb/lance znd AttribuU^ 29% the great Objeds of natu- 
ral Union, 264* Subflance fufceptible of Sex, 171, 
41. of Number, 40. coincides not with Sub- 
ftance, 264. incapable of Intenfion, and therefore of 
Comparifon, ■ — — 201, 20 a 

Substantive, 30, 31. defcribed, 37. primary, ibid. 
to 62. fecondary, 63 to 67. (See Noun, Pro- 
noun.) Subjiantivi and Attributive^ analogous in 
Nature to what, ■ — 279 

Xv[Ji.SxfA,»y nafacrujutfajiAa, &c. — 1 80 

5«w, Mafculine, why, ■■ 45 

Sylvay a peculiar Signification of, — 308, 309 
Symboly what, 330, difFers from Imitation, how, ibid* 
preferred to it in conftituting Language, why, 332 
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Tenfesy their natural Number, and why, 119, 120. 
Aoriftsy I23, Tcnfes either paffing or completive, 
what authorities for thefe Diftindions, 128 to 130. 
Prateritum perfeSium of the Latins^ peculiar ufes of, 
131 to 134. Imperfeilum^ peculiar ufes of, 135 to 
137. order of Tenfes in common Grammars not 
fortuitous, -—— • ■ 138 

Terence, — — 205, 206, 272 

The and A. See Article. 

Themistius, 9* his notion how the Mind gains the 
idea of Time, 108- of the dependance of Time on 
the Soul's exiftence, 112. of the latent tranfitionof 
Nature from one Genus to another, 259, 43a 

Theodectes, — — 35 

Theophrastus, his notion of Speech under its va- 
rious Relations, 4. mentioned, — ^ 419 

Theuth, inventor of Letters, 324, See Hermes. 

TiBULLus, — — 76, 132, 133 

7/W, Mafculinc, why, 50. why implied in every 
Vefb, 95, 96. gave rife to Tenfes, ibid, its moft 
obvious divifion, 97. how like, how unlike to Space, 
100 to 103. ftriilly fpcaking no Time prefent, 105. 
in what fenfe it may be called prefent, 116, 117, 
432. all Time divifible and extended, 118, 100, 
loi^ no objeft of Senfation, why, 105. how faint 
and fhadowy in exiftence, 106, 431* how, and by 
what power we gain its idea, 107. Idea of the paft, 
prior to that of the future, 109. that of the future, 
how acquired, 109, iio« how conne£ted with Art 
$md Prudence, i x i. of what faculty. Time the pro- 
H h per 
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per Objc£l, ii2. how intimately contieded with 
the Soul, ibid, order and value of its feveral Spe- 
cies, 113. what things exift in it, whs^t not, 160 to 
162* its natural tffe£i on things exifting in it, 16 1^ 
50. defcribed by Plato^ as the moving Pidure of 
permanent Eternity, 389. this account explained 
by Boitbius^ ibid. See Now or Instant- 
Trutb^IlltQ^S^xy^ immutable, fuperior to all diftin^lions 
of prefent, paft, and future, 90, 91, 92, 159, 160, 
404, 405. (See Beings God.) its place or region, 
162, 372. feen in Compofition and Divifion, 3^ 
367. even negative, in fome degree fynthetical, 3^ 
250, 364. every Truth One, and fo recognized^ 
how, 364, 365. faftitious Truth, *^ 405 
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Varro, — — ^ 56, 61, 74, 413 

Verb, 31. its more loofe, as well as more ftrift 
acceptations, 87, 193. Verb, ftriftly fo called, its 
charaSer, 93, 94. diftinguifhed from Participles, 
94. from Adjectives, 1^/^/. implies Time, why, 95. 
Tenfes, 98, 119. Modes or Moods, 140, 170« 
Verbs, how fufceptible of Number and Perfon, 170. 

X Species of Verbs, 173. aSive, 174. pafEve, ibiiU 
middle, 175, 176. tranfitive, 177. neuter, ibid. in^. 
ceptive, 126, 182. defiderativc or meditative, I27« 
formed oUt of Subftantives, 182, 183. (See 77w^, 
Ttnfesy MoDBS.) Imperfonals rejefted, 175 

Verbs SubJfantiviSj their pre-eminence, 88. eflcntial to 
every Propofition, ibid, implied in every other Verb, 
90, 93. denote cxiftence, 88. vary, as varies the 
Exiftence, or Being, which they denote, 91, 92. Sec 
Bcingy Truthy GoD. 

2 Tr/Jj, 
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Verfes^ logical, ■ ■ ■■' — — 340 

Vici^ Feminine, why, -:— • -«— • 56 

Virgil, 46, 47, 48, 49» 57> 68, 83, 132. his pecu- 
liar method of coupling the paffing and completive 
Tenfes, 133 to 136. quoted, 141, 182, 198, 199, 
206, 235, 286, 287, 389, 401, 432. his idea of 
the Roman Genius, ■ 235, 412 

Virtue J Feminine, why, 55, moral and intelledual dif- 
fer, how, 299, 300. its Matter, what, 309, 310. 
its Form, what, 311. connected with Literature, 
how, — -r^— *— 407 

Under/landings its Etymology, 369. human Under- 
ftanding, a compofite of what, .—— 425 

Union J natural, the gieat objedts of, 264, 279* per* 
ceived by what power, 363. in every truth, whence 
derived, '^ ■ 365 

Univerfe, See fVorld. 

Voicej defined, 318. fimple, produced how, 318, 319, 
differs from articulate, how, ibid, articulate, what, 
319 to 324. articulate, fpecies of, 321 to 323. See 
Finvel^ Confinantj Elements 
Volition. See Perception. 

Vossius, — — 35, 75, 290 

Vowels what, and why fo called, — 321, 322 
Utility^ always and only fought by the fordid and illi- 
beral, 294, 295, 298. yet could have no Being, 
were there not fomething beyond it, 297. See 
Good. 
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JVhole and PartSj — • — - 7 

fVifdomj how fomc Philofophers thought it dinguifli- 

c() from Wit, — * — 368, 433 

Words, 



INDEX. 

Words, defined, 20, 21, 328. the feveral Species oU 
23 to 31* fignifieant by themfelves, fignificant by 
Kelation, 27. variable, invariable, 2\. fignifieant 
by themfelves and alone, 37 to 2x1. by Relation 
and aflbciated, 213 to 274. fignifieant by Compad^ 
314, 327. .Symbols, and not Imitations, 332* Sym* 
bols, of what not^ 337 to 341. Symbols, of what, 
341 to 349, 37^. how, though in Number finite, 
able to exprefs infinite Particulars, 346, 372, 373 

Warldy vifible and external, the paiTing Pidure of 
what, 383, 437* preferved one and the fame, though 
ever changing, how, 384, 385. its Caufe not void 
ofReafon, ■ ■ 436 

WriUrs^ antient polite, difier from modern polite, in 
what and why, ' •— — .— . 259, 260 
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Xenophon, 56, 407. his chara<aer,as a Writer, com- 
pared with Plato and Arijiotle^ — 422, 423 



Y. 

•XXu, 308. SccAfo//*r, Sy/v#» 
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